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PREFACE 


To PnovipE students with a complete and well-planned background in 
educational administration, a teacher must recommend no fewer than 75 to 
100 scattered supplementary reading sources. Some of these materials may 
be out of print, in limited supply, on library reserve for another course, or 
otherwise unavailable. Even if they are available, searching them out requires 


, considerable time for both professor and student. Nor does it suffice to place 


° 


known available sources on library reserve, for all members of the class will 
seek the same materials en masse with the result that nobody can become 
fully prepared. It is obvious, in short, that a collection of carefully selected 
readings would be of great value. Hopefully, this text fills that need. 

Here, for the first time, all the original readings necessary to a preliminary 
understanding of the field of school administration are gathered into a single 
book. Selected with utmost care for content and appropriateness, and in- 
cluded only after considerable research and experimentation in the classroom 
by a former superintendent of schools and a university teacher, the readings 
range from short, succinct “diaries” to comprehensive treatises on the theory 
of group activity. Of the 64 selections, some are out of print or found only 
in obscure places; most are current. The overall intent is a comprehensive, 
yet carefully planned, introduction to the classical and modern readings com- 
prising the background for the study of educational administration. 

The arrangement of the readings reflects favorable experience with the 
material in several years of classroom use. Part I contains introductory 
materials designed to acquaint the student with problems faced by the school 
administrator; sufficient historical background is added to allow an under- 
standing of the major trends in the development of school administration 
as a profession in this country. Because the book was written on the centennial 
of the National Superintendents’ Association, the development of this organi- 
zation is described in detail. Also included is Horace Mann’s own account, 
in his first annual report (1837), of the need for school administrators to 
assist Massachusetts school committees of that day in running an increasingly 
complex system of public education. These readings indicate the wide range 
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and historical origin of some of the problems confronting school admin- 
istrators in the twentieth century. 

Part II describes the traditional concept of school administration as 
per&eived by scholars prior to the 1950's. This portion of the volume discusses: 
the leadership concept (Chapter 4), the traits approach (Chapter 5), and the 
management concept (Chapter 6). The era of the management concept is 
noteworthy as the transitional stage between the traditional and emerging 
concepts of educational administration. 


Part III pertains to emerging concepts of school administration: admin- 


istration as a process (Chapter 7), the dynamics of administration (Chapter 8), 
administration in terms of role (Chapter 9), administrative behavior. (Chap- 
ter 10), and school administration as a profession (Chapter 11). The de- 
velopments covered are almost exclusively products of the twentieth century. 
Major emphasis is on behaviorism and process, rather than on the possession 
of traits, as in the traditional concept. 

Part IV consists of one section on theory in school administration (Chapter 
12) and one on evaluation of school administration (Chapter 13). Wide- 
ranging attitudes toward what constitutes administrative trends and directions 
are described in the final portion of the book. 

It is the hope of the author that students just beginning the study of school 
administration, as well as seasoned practitioners seeking deeper insights into 
an emerging and often enigmatic professional field, may find this book useful 


and pertinent to their needs. 6 


Denver, Colorado M. C. N. 
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An Overview of 
School Administration 


Human history is in essence a history of 
ideas. 


H. C. We tts, The Outline of History 


Until philosophers take to government or 
those who now govern become philoso- 
phers, so that government and philosophy 
unite, there will be no end to the miseries 
of the states. 


Praro, The Republic, c. 370 B.C. 


All our past acclaims our future, 
ATG: SWINBURNE, England: An Ode 


It must be rememb 
deserves a better s 
willing to pay fo 
about. 


ered that no community 
chool system than it is 
T, work for, and care 


This Happened in Pasadena 


There is a history in all men’s lives. 
WiLLIAM SHAKESPEARE, King Henry IV 


iB CHAPTER I 


- Organization, in Antiquity 


PROLOGUE 

Since the beginning of history, man has banded together for mutual 
purposes. Our primitive ancestors, beset by an alien and hostile world, 
"were able, by organizing, to present a united front against the threaten- 
ing forces around them. Organization, therefore, is one of the most 
venerated forms of human activity. When reduced to its fundamental 
aspects, organization is the form of human association necessary for 
the attainment of a common purpose. The similarity of men’s minds 
.and the need for protection drive men together, and common purpose 
holds them together and perpetuates their organization. When an or- 
ganization ceases to have definable purposes, its early demise is certain. 

One is impressed by the universality of human organizational prin- 
‘ciples throughout the world and in all eras of history. Despite the 
time or place in which they were instituted, organizations tended to 
.demonstrate common elements. It was inevitable, therefore, that man 
should attempt to extract general principles about his organizations in 
any age or in any part of the world. That these principles evolved 
slowly is axiomatic; that they are still evolving is evident even in a 
highly organized world today. It was sufficient at the beginning that 
primitive man grasped the concept that, by banding together, he and 
his fellows could do more collectively than they could do severally as 
individuals. To learn even this elementary lesson took man many hun- 
dreds of years. Experimentation was necessary, and evaluation was dif- 
ficult. $ 

One of the earliest attempts to develop a principle of organization 
is apparent in the observation of Herodotus (484-424 3.c.) about the 
seeming success of the Persians in matters of organization: 


They (the Persians) are accustomed to deliberate on matters of the 
highest moment when warm with wine; but whatever they in this situ- 
ation may determine is again proposed to them on the morrow in their 
’ 3 
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i they have before assem- 
erson in whose house. y hi : 
um "uem cec ded Kien meet their approbation, it is eae — 
me ^ : ves Whatever also they discuss when Sober, is always 
ise it is re . ES v 
Sid time deti after they have been drinking. 


imilarly, the ancient Goths utilized the "spiritous" approach to de- 
i e in organizational affairs, as revealed by Sterne: 
cision- 


f them a wise custom 

i oths of Germany .. . had all o 1 

Ta epera of importance to their state, twice; that is, once 

X Were est sober:—Drunk, that their councils might not want vigour; 

joes that they might not want discretion.t 
? 


Hardly scientific, but logical! Equally primitive was the solution to 
the Pa of "leadership"—a person around wł 


strength of force. The members of the group, therefore, red a 
up their individual freedom in exchange for protection an b CT- 
ship in the group. Later, when the organizational structure ecame 
more complex, leadership became the possession of a ruling class, and 


leadership is held to be 
; ing only to be discovered 
act, good “leadership” in 


making up the group. 

This book is concerned with 
it applies to the modern school 
among the professions, educatio 
and adapt much of its organiza 
church, the government, indust: 
these sources have served to col 
tion, school administration h 
especially between 1950 and 
into the question, 


organizational theory only insofar as 
administrator, As à Iecent ne&vomer 
nal administration has had to borrow 
tional theory from other sources—the 
Ty, and business. To the extent that 
or and shape its Concepts of organiza. 
as prospered. Some independent research, 
1960, has brought about a limited insight 
“What is school administration?” But much work 
- There are those Who doubt that an overall * 


eaks of the "tri- 
* Herodotus, Clio, Book I, Chapter 32. 


t Laurence Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Book V, Chapter 17. 
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dimensional concept," the laissez-faire-authoritarian continuum," and 
other similar taxonomies as one who has peeked into the circus: tent 
and seen a part of the huge elephant housed therein, but not as one 
who has seen the entire elephant all at a glance. Such is the field ,of 
School administration as this work is being written. * 

The following well-known poem illustrates the situation with respect 
toan overall theory of school administration: 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 
John Godfrey Saxe 


E It was six men of Indostan 


To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


The First approached the elephant, 
And, happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side, 


à At once began to bawl: 
“God bless me! but the elephant 
Is nothing but a wall!” 
à ` The Second, feeling of the tusk, 


Cried: “Ho! what have we here 
em So very round and smooth and sharp? 
To me 'tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear!” 


The Third approached the animal, 
And, happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up and spake: 

“T see,” quoth he, *the elephant 
Is very like a snake!" 


The Fourth reached out his eager hand, 
And felt about the knee: 


source: From The Family Book of Best Loved Poems, David L. George (ed.). 
Copyright 1952 by Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
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“What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is mighty plain,” quoth he; 

“°Tis clear enough the elephant 

à Is very like a tree.” 


The Fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said: “E’en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an elephant 
Is very like a fan!” 


The Sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 

Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“I see,” quoth he, “the elephant 
Is very like a rope!” 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong! 


So, oft in theologic wars 
The disputants, I ween, 
Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean, 
And prate about an elephant 
Not one of them has seen! 


a 


| o 
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designed to promote a better appreciation and understanding of the 

steps through which school administration has advanced in its difficult 

climb towards becoming a full-fledged profession. 

" ‘ 
EARLY PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


Primitive man could not fully comprehend the underlying principles 
upon which organizational success depends. Nonetheless, he did seem 
to understand that groups must be orderly in their internal arrange- 

° ment, and that such an arrangement produced a unity of action in the 
drive toward a common goal. 

The first principle of organization relates to the unity and cohesive- 
ness of the group. Such a principle became the initial basis for the 
earliest attempts to systematize organizations, and is known as the prin- 
‘ciple of coordination. Men found early that the extent to which they 
were able to work together as a unit determined their effectiveness in 
reaching the goals of the organization. Only total subservience to group 
effort would suffice where life itself might depend upon the effective- 
ness of the group. Hence, men sought to build loyalty to the group 
by several means—punishment, banishment, or pride. This nomothetic 
(impersonal) dimension of organization places emphasis upon the group 
as a whole in contrast to the idiographic (personal) dimension. The 
individual is led to surrender some of his personal sovereignty to fur- 
ther the effectiveness of the group. The universality of the principle 
of coordination is no less evident today than in any other age. Each 
group (organization, institution, company, corporation, or unit) needs 
the loyalty of its members to strengthen, through unification, the ef- 
fectiveness of the group. Thus, one of the primary tasks of the ad- 
ministrator today becomes that of leading the individual members of 
the group to subserve their own wants, desires, and needs to "the 
greater good" of the group. Another task of administration closely 
related to this problem is that of striking a balance between the nom- 
othetic and the idiographic dimensions of the human organization, 
in which not only the goals of the organization but also the individual 
needs of the membership of the group are adequately met. A more 
complete exploration of what this means in modern school adminis- 
tration will be undertaken in a later section of this book. 

A second principle of organization known to our ancestors was the 
scalar, or hierarchical, principle. Sometimes this principle is called the 
“pyramid” concept, inasmuch as it can be visualized in that form. 
The principle is that in every organization there must be some who lead 
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and others who follow, that is, superordinates command and subordi- 
nates carry out the commands. At the apex of the pyramid is the su- 
preme ruler, with the masses at various levels under him from top to 
bottom. Whatever their Size, earlier organizations were constructed 
on the concept that there were superior people, called rulers or leaders, 
and inferior people, called followers, at the various levels of the pyra- 
mid. Although this idea may seem elementary to us today, nevertheless 
it took many centuries to refine this concept. An example of the de- 


velopment of this concept among the followers of Moses is contained 
in the following selection. 


Jethro, his father-in-law, for advi 
Book of Exodus illustrates how th 


MOSES ORGANIZES THE PEOPLE 


13 ON THE morrow Moses sat to judge the people, and the people stood 
about Moses from morning till evening. 14 When Moses’ father-in 
that he was doing for the people, he said, 
the people? Why do you sit alone, and a 
morning till evening?” 15 And Moses sai 


, 


- 18 You and the People with you will Wear 


SOURCE: From the Revised Standard Version Of the Bible 


1952 by the Division of Christian Education Natio i| or petted 1946 and 
by permission, E nal Council of Churches, and used 
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and they will bear the burden with you. ?? If you do this, and God so com- 
mands you, then you will be able to endure, and all this people also will go 
to their place in peace." 
24 So Moses gave heed to the voice of his father-in-law and did all that he 
‘ Éad said. 25 Moses chose able men out of all Israel, and made them heads 
over the people, rulers of thousands, of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens. ° And 
they judged the people at all times; hard cases they brought to Moses, but any 
small matter they decided themselves. ?* Then Moses let his father-in-law 


depart, and he went his way to his own country. 
S Exodus XVIII, 13-27 (1491 B.C.) 
This simple story illustrates elements of the scalar principle of or- 
ganization. First, Moses chose able men from all the people . . . who 
were trustworthy and who hated bribery. He did not choose clever, 
popular, aggressive, or masterful people. He placed the welfare of the 
group above that of any one person. Next, the men whom Moses 
chose were representative of all the people, not just his relatives or 
o friends, Equally important was the fact that these men were incorrupti- 
ble, placing the common good above their own selfish ends. When they 
assumed responsibility for a portion of their government they were able 
to gain self-confidence and poise in handling small matters in their 
everyday lives. Thus, in sharing in the making of decisions, they also 

shared in the triumphs and defeats which came to the Israelites as a 

| nation. 
[^ o When the leader shares his responsibilities, and delegates authority 
commensurate with the responsibilities incurred, he assists the members 
of the group to develop their latent potentialities for leadership. Such 
a delegation of authority and responsibility by a superordinate to sub- 
ordinates does not absolve the higher authority of his ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the effectiveness of the enterprise; it merely means 
that he shares both his responsibility and his authority with others in 
the group. Where the authority delegated to subordinates is equal to 
their responsibilities, greater effectiveness results. When the goals of 
an organization are known and understood by subordinates, even greater 
effectiveness is possible. Of course it is assumed that the leader com- 
municates his desires and aspirations for the organization to those who 
Share in its operation. Thus, communicative skills are an important part 
of the administrator's role. 

One issue of concern to the administrator in relation to the scalar 
principle is that of the situs of power, that is, where the power is lo- 
cated in the organization. The story from Exodus illustrates a willing- 
ness by the leader to decentralize his power, and' to share it with 


his followers. When this incident occurred, roughly 1500 years B-C., it 
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was unusual for a leader to share his authority with subordinates. The 
organizational units of this era were highly centralized, and the leader 
exercised almost unlimited power over those under him. 


“The earliest school systems in America were centralized systems, in 
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and kinds of workers (functionals) that make up the organization. Each 
person has a special task related to the goals of the institution. These 
tasks are formalized, usually through the formal group structure, al- 
though they may be developed through informal arrangement among 
őr between individuals. Thus, we have teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, and boards of education engaged in the work of the schools. Each 
performs a specialized task in relation to institutional goals. For example, 
the board is expected to formulate policy and the superintendent, as 
the board's chief executive officer, is expected to carry it out. Policy 


„is broad and general, being directional in nature, while the procedures 


by which the chief administrator executes the policy are specific, oper- 
ational, and detailed in nature. Thus, a working relationship between 
a board and its superintendent would clearly define the spheres of in- 
fluence in which each would operate. When the superintendent intrudes 
into the area of policy-making, or when the board takes over the de- 
‘tailed operation of the schools, each is operating in the other's domain, 
and confusion results. Smooth operation of the schools demands close 
cooperation and communication between the board and its chief ex- 
ecutive officer. Where this is true, the “grass-roots” system of school 
operation as we know it in America is highly effective. 

One aspect of the functional principle is that of line and staff. Al- 
though this concept was adapted from the military and governmental 
organization, its application to schools is often misunderstood. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that “line” officers in the organization represent 
the line of authority; they are status leaders with the right to hire and 
fire, and they are expected to assume ultimate responsibility for the 
effectiveness of the enterprise because they represent the superintendent 
who in turn is directly responsible to the board. They are “authority” 
figures and, as such, represent discipline, command, and the final word 
in the power structure of the organization. 

On the other hand, “staff” officers are auxiliary workers who perform 
a specific task related to the work of the institution. School personnel 
such as coordinators and guidance counselors are considered staff work- 
ers. Whereas line workers are authoritarian and commanding, staff 
workers are primarily permissive in their relationship to the other group 
members. " 


PROBLEMS OF FUNCTION 


The principle of function raises some special problems which con- 
cern the administrator: the balance between lay and professional con- 
trol, line and staff workers, administrators and the administered, and 
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the roles of general practitioners and the highly specialized personnel. 
From the functional point of view, administration is thus seen as the 
effective coordination of all personnel in the institution to the end 
that nomothetic goals are reached with the least possible friction and 
loss of effectiveness, while at the same time the needs and dispositions 
of each individual worker are fully satisfied. This is not a small task, 
especially as organizations gain in size and complexity. The diversity of 
tasks in the modern organization precludes the general administrator 
from fully knowing the details of all the roles being played by each 
member of the organization. The administrator must thus rely to a 
great extent upon his "advisors" and their pooled concensus of opinion 
for the settlement of problems facing the group. The problem of func- 
tion, however, has always been present, and it will continue to challenge 
administrators of the future. The following excerpt from Mooney will 
illustrate the problems of governmental organization in antiquity as the 
Greeks and Romans sought to perfect organizational theory. 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION IN 
ANTIQUITY 


James D. Mooney 


c 


1 i y James D M 
a P de - Reiley; ren ;y Taney: Copyright 1939 
printed with the permission of Harper & Row, Publishers dt. b James D. Mooney Re- 
s » “Xcorporated, : 
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Some observations concerning the directive of this historical study are 
here in order. Our attention must center always on the operation of the three 
principles of organization: the coordinative, the scalar, and the functional, 
with attention in the third case to the staff phase of functionalism. 

e In the case of the coordinative and scalar principles, the outstanding fact 
is their obviousness. No form of organization can be conceived without au- 
thority of some kind, wherever it may rest. These two principles grow out of 
this necessity. The same is likewise true of functionalism, for it is impossible 
to conceive of any human group undertaking without clear definition of in- 
dividual duties. On the historical side, however, there is a difference, for we 

ehave only scant descriptions of specific functions in the history of ancient 
absolutist governments, Consequently our historical scrutiny of governmental 
organization must begin at some point where all three of these principles are 
prominently in evidence. 

Of the different forms of government, the first in historical order, where 
we have descriptions of highly organized institutional functions, are the city- 
states of ancient Greece. It is true that in their forms of organization these 
ancient states present some contrast with modern governments, but these con- 
trasts only serve to illustrate the operation of the same fundamental principles 
under widely differing conditions. 


FORMS OF GREEK GOVERNMENT 


The majority of the Greek states, of which Athens was the most prominent, 
went through four stages of governmental evolution. They were ruled succes- 
sively by kings, aristocracies, tyrannies, and democracies. To this order Sparta, 
Which remained always aristocratic, furnished a notable exception. 

The first form in Athens, the kingship, was prehistoric. The second, or 
aristocratic, and the fourth, or democratic, phases furnish the richest fields to 
the student of organization. 

The aristocratic form existed at the dawn of authentic history, and lasted 
until the fifth century B.c. During this period the two leading governmental 
institutions were the Areopagus and the Archonate, these constituting the 
legislative and executive functions. Our principle interest in this period lies 
in the duties of the archons, of whom there was originally but one, a number 
afterwards increased to three and finally to nine, each with his own functions. 
Here we witness the evolution of a highly diversified functionalism in the 
ancient state. 

The outstanding institutions under the democracy, the golden age of 
Athenian power and glory, were of an entirely different order. These were the 
boule, or council of five hundred, the ecclesia, or popular assembly, and the 
principal Athenian court or dicastery, known as the Heliaea. 

The ecclesia was the general assembly of all the citizens, and, during the 
period of Athenian greatness, it was the real sovereign authority. This govern- 
ment by direct action of all the citizens was characteristic of all the democra- 
cies of antiquity, and was indeed the only feasible procedure before the 
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advent of representative government. This fact explains why democracies 
amoig the ancients were confined to cities only. 


expanded the application of constitutional- 
ism to the government of a nation. There are, however, geographical limits 


The members of the boule were 


tribes. Its legislative function was 
of the ecclesia. Th 
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When a legislative measure was proposed by the boule and approved by 
the ecclesia, it became what was known as a psephism. A psephism was not 
law in the formally enacted sense, but it was something higher. It stated the 
mandatory principle to which the law must conform. The actual enactment of 
láws was the function of the nomethetae, a panel selected from the Heliaea. 

It is obvious that the distinction between a law and a psephism simmers 
down to the difference between a rule and a principle. In modern forms of 
organization the counterpart of a psephism is the enunciation of some operat- 
ing principle that forms the basis for all rules of procedure within its province. 
If every member of an organization understood these principles, formal rules 

"and regulations would be needless. The necessity for the rule, however, is 
plain. The average man, though he often cannot or will not lay hold on a 
principle, can always understand a rule, and this fact makes rules of the 
most explicit kind necessary for his guidance. But the fact remains that not 
only rules but laws must be based on principles. The Athenians understood 
this necessity and adhered to it in the process through which they evolved 
their laws. 

One general observation will suffice to cover the application of the prin- 
ciples of organization as revealed in the ancient Greek cities. In their applica- 
tion of the functional principle they furnish us with a rich mine of experience, 
in which we may find much to learn. 

It is otherwise with that great antecedent, the scalar principle. Here the 
organization of the Greek cities tells us little of importance—for the best of 
reasons. They were small compact organizations in which the entire group 
could be assembled in one place, and where face-to-face leadership was the 
rule and practice. Even under these conditions the scalar form is ever-present, 
as every principle must be, but its applications, in such compact groups, are 


always few and simple. 
a 


ROMAN GOVERNMENT 


To find the extreme of contrast we need not depart from ancient history. 
We shall now consider the evolution of another ancient city into the greatest 
empire the world has known, organized by a people whose sense of order 
has never been surpassed. Even the Romans, in the creation and organiza- 
tion of their empire, found the most efficient application of the scalar principle 
a hard nut to crack, a problem that only experience could solve. This fact 
makes the institutions of Rome of vital importance to every student of our 
subject. 

The real secret of the greatness of the Romans was their genius for organ- 
ization. This is evident in what they accomplished, and results are the final 
test. The source of this genius, however, is not easy to discover in a study of 
her institutions. Her governmental structure does not always show the clarity 
in the application of the scalar and functional principles which, according to 
modern standards, are the prime requisites of efficient organization. 

The greatness of the Romans as administrators is proved by the fact that 
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they made their institutions work. They not only conquered, but they organ- 
ized an empire and kept it orderly. They did more; they actually Romanized 
the Western world. There is nothing, therefore, for the student of organization 
to do but to accept these facts and search for the explanation. 

The history of Rome resolves itself into two Principal periods, the Re- 
public and the Empire. In the history of her forms of organization there is a 
similar division. The first refers to the period when Rome was still just a city, 
with a city government; the second, to the alteration of these forms to meet 
the exigencies of world dominion. Growth in any sphere always involves 
the same process, with its attendant problems, and the growing pains of Rome 
have many parallels in modern forms of organization. 

In the development of a city into a world empire, and its evolution to meet 


the needs of vaster dominion, the organization of ancient Rome affords its 
greatest lesson to the modern organizer. 
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ple is obscure, it is at least evident why the Romans clung to it so long and 
tenaciously. Their trouble was like that of Moses before he listened to the 
wisdom of Jethro; they seemingly could not learn to delegate and subdelegate 
authority. The early Romans could not imagine the possessor of the imperiung, 
ct command, as other than present and personally in command at any im- 
portant scene of action. Their tendency was to cling as long as they could 
to the old face-to-face leadership they had always known. No consul could 
possess the attribute of omnipresence, but at least two seemed better than 
one. 

Alternations of consuls in home and field service appear frequently in 

*Roman history. At other times it was necessary for both consuls to be absent 

in different fields. On those occasions when they acted in conjunction the 
consuls alternated in the command on successive days; a vicious system that 
was mainly responsible for the terrific disaster that overwhelmed the Roman 
arms at the great battle of Cannae. The collegiate system, despite the impli- 
cations of the term, was better adapted to separate than to joint action. 
° The consular system proved generally adequate when the Roman dominion 
was small. With the extension of her sway it came to include many provinces 
outside Italy, usually under military rule. This led to the growth of the pro- 
consular system, which, in its earlier form, was not a subdelegation but a 
prolongation of the consular authority. Under this system the consuls and 
praetors, after their single year of office, received an extension of their im- 
perium, under which, as proconsuls or propraetors, they went out to rule a 
province. 

To conceive a modern parallel we may imagine a general manager, ap- 
pointed for one year, who then succeeds automatically to the management of 
a branch office. In modern terms this might seem like a demotion, but it was 
otherwise in ancient Rome. The governing of a province, with all the op- 
portunity for plunder, had become the highest prize open to Rome magis- 
trates. The power developed by these provincial governors finally destroyed 
the republic. 

These evils were abolished by the reforms of Augustus. In the meantime 
the whole system of provincial government had undergone a great change. 
The prolongation of consular authority in the provinces, under the title of 
proconsul, had been a transitional makeshift, which now gave way to a sys- 
tem of true scalar delegation. The Pompeian law of 53 B.c. made the pro- 
consulship a separate office, to which no one was eligible who had held the 
office of consul, or praetor within five years. 

When this change occurred, another and even greater change was im- 
pending. At the beginning of the Christian era Rome had become the mistress 
of the world. The republic had achieved this universal conquest and had 
destroyed itself in the process. The prize its armies had won was seized by 
the military power, represented by Caesar and his successors. 

The Roman Empire was a military autocracy—that and nothing else. It 
was never a monarchy. In theory it was still a republic, and so it long re- 
mained. The early emperors assumed no regal state. They preserved the 
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simplicity of democratic rulers. They assumed no new titles except the courtesy 
one of princeps. Julius Caesar had been assassinated for seizing the dictator- 
ship, but his nephew Augustus committed no such act. Occasionally he 
allowed himself to be elected consul, but he usually left this office to others. 
Shorn of the imperium, the consulship became a mere titular honor. Tue 
popular assemblies followed the same route, through progressive atrophy to 


extinction. Only the senate retained for a time some importance under the 
new regime. 


DELEGATION IN THE EMPIRE 
The title imperator or emperor, which in later 


ages became identified with 
sovereign royalty, in its original Roman use me 
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mental divisions into smaller units. This delegation downward to an ultimate 
in “smaller packages” proved to be an efficient means of stabilizing the central 
authority. Under such a system there was less temptation for any provincial 


governor to “start something,” when the starting could lead nowhere. ä 
LJ 


FUNCTIONAL SEGREGATION 


Another reform of Diocletian is notable as an early instance of functional 
segregation. Diocletian effected a complete separation of the civil and military 
departments. The praetorian prefects, vicars, and provincial governors were 
°civil magistrates only, a fact which further limited their powers. Parallel with 
these magistrates was the scalar military organization, composed of like 
successive gradations, the magistri militum, duces, comitum, etc., also repre- 
senting a continuous chain of delegated authority. 

The functional distinctions introduced by Diocletian did not extend to a 
separation of the executives from the judiciary. They were a forecast, how- 
ever, of the greater clarity in all functional distinctions that were to appear 
in due time in secular government. 

o It remains for us now to consider the causes of the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and what these causes may have to teach us concerning the legiti- 
mate objectives of organization. 

The first point to be observed is that Rome was not destroyed by an alien 
enemy. In her later history, the period of the great migrations, the entire 
West-Roman and large parts of the East-Roman worlds were, it is true, 
overrun by Germanic peoples, whose leaders sometimes resorted to warfare 
and pillage. Twice the city of Rome was captured and sacked: in the year 
410 by Alaric the Goth, and again in 455 by Genseric the Vandal. 

As a rule, however, these migrations into the Roman Empire had more the 
character of peaceful settlements. In some cases Germanic peoples actually 
came by Roman invitation, to occupy and cultivate depopulated regions. 
Again, when a graver danger threatened in the Asiatic Huns, these Germanic 
settlers appear, fighting side by side with the enfeebled Roman legions 
against the new invaders. Even when the imperial authority had been re- 
duced to a mere fiction it was tolerated by the barbarian element now domi- 
nant until the year 476, when the last emperor of Western Rome laid down 
his scepter. 

The causes of Rome’s fall were wholly internal. The Germanic settlers did 
not destroy the Roman Empire; they merely occupied what was already de- 
stroyed. When they appeared on the scene Rome was already sick to death 
from an incurable disease with which the newcomers had nothing to do. 

The causes of this disease were moral in their essence. The objectives of 
Roman government from the first had been economically destructive, and 
the belated attempts at conservation by some emperors could not avert the 
final catastrophe. Rome, from first to last, had sowed the wind and she 
finally reaped the whirlwind. She never produced, she only appropriated; and 
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she died when there was nothing more to appropriate. No people ever pursued 
an objective with a more highly organized efficiency or a greater success. 
They milked their world dry; they accomplished all they set out to do. But it 
was a false objective that could only end in self-destruction. 


ROMAN GENIUS FOR ORDER 


This fact does not diminish the importance of what the institutions of 
Rome may teach us on the constructive side. The genius for order, which 
characterized the Romans, meant, in the sphere of organization, simply a 
genius for coordination. The coordinating faculty of the Romans finds its’ 


s adequate for the attainment of 
, however, that from the modern standpoint 


The evolution of the scalar Principle in Roman government followed the 


exact lines that were inevitable in the case of a single city that became mistress 
of the world. The tendency in such 
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something that cannot and does not enforce itself. Order must have its enab- 
ling factor, and in the case of the Romans this factor is easily discerned. 
Roman order rested on the efficiency of Roman discipline, and here is the 
final explanation of their genius in the sphere of organization. a 
° Our conclusion is that the seeming confusion, or rather complexity, in 
Roman functionalism furnishes the highest proof of the Roman genius for 
order. Out of this complexity they evolved an orderly government, which im- 
posed order on a disorderly world, and this order was so intrinsic that it could 
not be greatly disturbed even by the frequent strife for power that defaces 
Roman history. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a list of organizational principles contained in Chapter 1. 
Include (a) a statement of the principle; (b) the vocabulary associated 
with cach principle; (c) special problems associated with cach; and (d) 
the role of the leader in implementing cach principle of organization. 

2. Construct a formal organizational pattern for a school system, show- 
ing the interrelationships of the various personnel involved. What dif- 
ferences do you note between "line" and "staff" relationships as revealed 
by this formal organizational pattern? What "informal" relationships are 
suggested which are not readily apparent from the formal design? 

3. Explain the Greek and Roman organizational patterns as outlined 
in the Mooney excerpt. How did each differ in its relationship to the 
coordinative, scalar, and functional principles? 

4. What advantages and disadvantages might be inherent in the method 

o of problem-solving suggested by the quotations from Herodotus and Sterne? 

5. Contrast: effectivencss vs. efficiency; line vs. staff function; laissez- 

faire vs. authoritarian administration; status vs. role; and formal vs. in- 
o formal organizational structure. 

6. Discuss what the illustration of the “whole elephant” means in terms 
of an overall thcory of school administration. Is it possible to develop a 
comprchensive theory to explain and predict what will happen in cach 
administrative decision? 

7. Is school administration a science or an art? Explain. 

8. Why was the story from Exodus so unusual in that era? What was 
the usual organizational plan in the time of Moses? 
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CHAPTER Ki 
- This Is School Adnunistration! 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY 
Robert E. Wilson 


a of education, noted for his interest in curriculum, was asked 
why he regularly attended the annual American Association of School 
Administrators’ Convention, not noted for its concern with curriculum. His 
reply was flattering and challenging to practicing superintendents. “I have 
beccme convinced that if there is to be any progress in curriculum improve- 
ment, it must come through the superintendents of the nation. I want to get 
to know them personally. I’m discouraged with working through teachers’ 
committees and college students. The superintendent is in a position to block 
change or to promote it.” T 

» Notwithstanding legal limitations placed upon the powers of the school 
superintendent, public restrictions that temper his decisions, and boards of 
education that want to run the show, the superintendent possesses enormous 
Influence. Today most boards won't take action without the recommendation 
of the superintendent. From a practical operating point of view, therefore, he 
has authority over: 


1. Who may teach. 
2. Salaries of those who teach. 
3. Whatis to be taught. 
4. How it is to be taught. 
5. Equipment and supplies that will be used to implement teaching. 
6. Textbooks to be used. 
7. What fácilities will be built. 
8. Where facilities will be located. 
9. What school buildings children will attend within the district. 
10. Hours and days of attendance. 
11. Safety and sanitary conditions for school children. 


SOURCE: From pp. 19-20, The Modern School Superintendent by Robert E. Wilson. 
Copyright © 1960 by Robert E. Wilson. Reprinted with the permission of Harper & 
Row, Publishers, Incorporated. E 
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12. Regulations governing the conduct of students from the time they 
* leave home in the morning until they return. 

Should one reflect seriously upon the significance of each one of these 
powers, multiply it by the 14,000 superintendents in the land, and consider 
that the powers extended to 1,000,000 teachers and 35,000,000 young people 
each year, one can begin to conceive the gigantic strength of this body of men. 


The importance of proper selection and training of every superintendent 
becomes obvious. 


When one reflects that in 1963 one person in four in this country e 
was of school age, the growing importance of the school superintendent 
is readily apparent. This age group alone constituted more than 48 
million persons! Teachers and other certificated personnel employed 
exceeded 1,600,000 persons. In 1961-1962, 13,687,547 pupils were trans- 
ported to school at public expense at a cost of $540,168,1 14, exclusive, 
of capital outlay for new buses or other equipment. And the figures 
rise each year. 


WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENT DOES 


Although most people would agree upon the importance of the work 
of the superintendency, many would not be able to sta 
the superintendent does. This state of affairs is caused, not by a lack 
of understanding of the work of school administrators in general, but 
rather by the diversity and lack of standardization of the superintend? 
ent’s tasks. The following excerpt from the same author is illustrative 
of the diversity which attends the office of the superintendent of schools, 


te exactly what 


ACTUAL SITUATIONS ENCOUNTERED 

BY A SUPERINTENDENT 

DURING A THREE-YEAR PERIOD 

Robert E. Wilson 

| Loiret new boundary lines for city’s elementary school districts. 
Male teacher found guilt 


y of sodomy with high school boys. 
White girls of high school age dating Negro boys. 


SOURCE: From pp. 35-38, The Modern School Su 
Copyright © 1960 by Robert E. Wilson. Reprinte 
Row, Publishers, Incorporated. 
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A local patriotic lodge demanded an investigation of all history books to 
determine extent of anti-American propaganda. 

Jehovah Witness group requested use of school building for worship service. 

Yandals caused over $3,000 damage to a school building. o 

Teachers’ union pressured for an increase of teachers’ salary maximum. 

Sixty pupils suffered poisoning attributed to food consumed at school cafeteria. 

A rival contractor publicly accused the school building contractor of faulty 
and hazardous workmanship. 

Athletic booster club conducted stealthy campaign to have basketball coach 
dismissed. 

Parent threatened suit against teacher who paddled a pupil. 

Bottles of liquor found in high school boy's locker. 

Board member insisted that the superintendent transfer a principal to an- 
other building from the one in which member's daughter was attending 
classes. 

,Received anonymous telephone call that bomb was planted in school build- 
ing. 

A PTA demanded that adult patrol guards be placed at street crossing in 
that district. 

Junior high girls en route to school confronted by man guilty of indecent 
exposure. 

A section of ceiling plaster fell, injuring a child. 

Three parents protested because their boys were "kicked off" football team 
for smoking. 

Janitor accused of writing indecent notes and leaving them in typewriters 

» for students to find. 

Purse containing $30 stolen from locker. 

Junior high girl accused male teacher of molesting her. 

‘Parents demanded that high school sororities be disbanded. 

An assistant football coach submitted resignation in mid-season because of 
argument with head coach. 

Local merchant protested to board of education the purchase of typewriters 
from out-of-town firm. 

High school pupil skipped school and was injured in auto accident. 

Parents refused on religious grounds to have child vaccinated according to 
board regulations. . 
Plumbers went on forty-two-day strike during construction of a building 

badly needed to relieve an overcrowded condition. 

Melting furnace exploded in high school metal shop, hospitalizing a pupil. 

A sudden annexation transferred 110 pupils into a school district where the 
building could not accommodate them. 

Fight after football game resulted in jail sentences for three boys and numer- 
ous injuries. 

Petition received from parents requesting dismissal of a teacher. — 

Receipt of needed supplies delayed because purchasing agent failed to place 
order after an argument with a principal who wanted the supplies. 
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Teacher filed suit against superintendent and board of education for “illegal 
e 
G uem URS refused to pledge allegiance to flag because of religious 
T! 
ictions. ; : 
uh pecus protested Christmas observance in schools. 
Principal unable to explain $190 shortage in his school funds. 
lich indem students staged walkout from classes because School was not 
heu following Friday night's defeat of arch rival in football. 
Merchants protested the schools' selling of tablets, pencils, 
lies. 
Mui. piam died, creating vacancy that had to be filled. : 
Epidemic of respiratory diseases resulted in 40 per cent absenteeism of 
pupils and teachers. i D 
School officials responsible for planning and entertainin 
convention in city. i 
Citizen accused board members of bein 
to school. ; 
Changed entrance age requirements for admittance 
stirring parental unrest and some bitter objections. 
Rowdy and disreputable student parties after Senior prom. 


Parents objected to special classes for gifted children. 


A sub-contractor filed lien against board of educati 


contractor's failure to pay the amount due the sub 
Teacher accused of advocating trial marriage. 
Elementary teachers requested relief from noon duty. 
PTA requested permission to Sponsor bingo game at benefit party in school. 
Board's finance officer innocently made error of $10,000 in financial report 
which was released to the public. 


Social studies teacher accused of advocating communism. o 
Board member’s daughter fails in college and blames “poor high school 
preparation.” 


Teacher wrote letter to editor of local paper criticizing a board’s decision. 

Ministerial association objected to the number of school activities that kept 
children out of church youth functions, 

Tornado reported heading toward city during school hours. 

Salesman discovered calling teacher out of classes for his “ 
to board regulations, 

Shipment of floor wax found to be defective, resulting in damage to gym 
floors, 


and miscellaneous 


g tri-state professional 


g involved in illegal sale of equipment 


to first grade, thereby 


on funds for the general 
-contractor. 


Pitch” contrary 
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A DAY ON THE JOB . . . AND HOWE! " 
Harold Howe, II 


Hey DOES a superintendent in a “high visibility," “cutting-edge” district, 
spend his time? To find out, School Management asked a prominent mem- 

ber of the profession to prepare, for publication, a personal record of a typical 
? day on the job. 


The time: November, 1961. 
The place: Scarsdale, N.Y. 


, The superintendent: Harold Howe, II. 


8:15 


8:40 


9:10 


9:30 


My school day begins. Signing forms, routing second-class mail to 
staff members, sorting out the stuff on my desk into (1) What has 
to be done today, (2) What can wait. 


Consult with director of plant on Civil Defense problems. What do 
we say or not say about shelters at this point. 

Interrupted by three calls: 

1. Chairman of board of education calls to discuss a special board 
meeting tonight. 

2. Program chairman of Wellesley College Club of Westchester 
County wants me to address that group. 

3. A neighboring superintendent wants help in arranging a pro- 
gram for a meeting of local superintendents. 


Unscheduled appointment with business manager re: salaries for 
civil service employees. 

Interrupted by two calls: 

1. Elementary principal calling on a personnel problem. 

2. PTA Council chairman wants to talk about agenda for next 
Council meeting. 


Meeting with director of curriculum re: extension of foreign lan- 
guage program to lower grade level and, particularly, on additional 
staff and language laboratory equipment involved. 

Interrupted by two calls: 

1. Personnel manager of large sugar company in Dominican Re- 
public calls from New York to discuss starting a teacher exchange 


SOURCE: From School Management Magazine, February 1962, pp. 46—47. Reprinted 
by permission of School Management Magazine. 
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10:30 


11:00 


11:05 


11:15 


12:15 


1:00 


1:30 
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program between our teachers and those in a school he runs for 
ees. - 

e property owner adjacent to our junior high school calls 

to say we have planted trees on his land. 


€ 

Appointment with out-of-town candidate for an administrative posi- 

tion in our schools. Sent him to visit in schools. He'll be back at 3:30. 
(No phone calls accepted here.) 


Appointment with public relations man interested in having his client 
(entertainment personality) initiate our new closed circuit TV sys- 
tem in the high school. Attempted a polite “no.” 

Interrupted by four calls: 

1. Press wants clarification on two matters, 

2. Citizens group studying schools wants 


three evening meetings 
with superintendent and/or staff. 


3. Professor of education at university on West Coast wants me 
to take part in conference there next July. 

4. Editor of our monthly publication to all citizens of the com- 
munity wants to clear a policy question for next month’s issue. 
Secretary leaves mail and asks if I will see a salesman who Says he 
is "a friend of mine.” Spend five minutes with him talking about 
“old times.” 


Initiate some phone calls, 
1. To high school princi; 
nected with addition to the high school, 
2. To board of education attorney to get legal Opinion on a 
tenure problem and Possible lawsuit related to a civil service staff 
member. 


pal re: public relations problems con- 


e 


Meeting with administr: 


sonal secretary to arrange board of education a 
Meeting. While discussing the agenda we go 


e teachers’ 
budget year and the pro 


tions on this to the boar 


Late to lunch (sandwich tary schools) with 
four elementary school teachers who will appear with me tomorrow 
in a panel discussion before a group of 25 visiting Vassar College 
students in training for teaching. 

On my way back from lunch 


i Stopped at junior high school to ex- 
amine areas where we might install a language lab, 


in one of the elemen 


Regular bi-weekly meeting with administrative c. 
and central office administrators of school syst 
agenda: 


ouncil (all principals 
em). Some topics on 


€ 
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7:45 
8:15 


11:30 


1. How shall we handle the N.Y. State Education Department 
census of Negro, Puerto Rican, and other non-white children. ' 

2. What plans need to be made because of the rapid changes in 
mathematics curriculum in lower grades in our schools, changes 
which will have an impact on both teachers and curriculum in the 
upper grades? Must we finance some retraining of staff? 

3. Deadlines on next year's budget requests from principals. 

4. Can we improve our procedures for evaluation of staff mem- 
bers in a way to make these procedures more helpful to teachers? 


Candidate for administrative position returns and we discuss his re- 
action to our schools. 


Discussion with administrative assistant for personnel re: this candi- 
date. We agree on his strengths but agree to look further. Secretaries 
depart at 4:30, leaving letters to be signed, afternoon mail to look 
at, and six calls to make. 


Ifarm out all but two phone calls to others and then: 

1. Talk at length on the phone re: problems of a private educa- 
tional institution of which I am a trustee. 

2. Agree to meet with representatives of the Junior League who 
want to present drama program in the elementary schools. 


Talk with administrative assistant re: progress of school census and 
enrollment projections. 

Answer most pressing letters, leaving others for tomorrow or for 
regular weekends cleanup of correspondence on dictating machine 
at home. 


Going home. 


Supper: read New York Times; help ninth-grade daughter with same 
“time, rate and distance" problems I had in ninth grade 30 years 
ago. (Makes one worry about progress in education.) Receive two 
phone calls on school business while at home. 


Leave to prepare for 8:15 special board meeting. 


Special meeting of board of education to discuss curriculum problems 
in the schools. This meeting was requested by the board because 
regular meetings became cluttered with business, financial and build- 
ing problems. I made a half-hour presentation. 


Home, to bed. 


Although diversity of tasks is characteristic of the job of the school 
superintendent, some tasks are more standardized than others. One of 
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these is providing for the discipline and control of pupils. The follow- 
e 


ing selection typifies the complexity of this task when the pupil in 
quadon is the son of a prominent board member. 


THE SON OF A MEMBER OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARD 


Terrel Howard Bell 


NE MORNING, after the third week of school had passed the mark that 
cy... teachers called “hump day,” or Wednesday, a very small boy came ci 
school. He registered in the office as a member of the Junior class. He was ee 
in Burke’s boy, George. Robert felt that Melvin Burke was likely to be his 
= t staunch supporter on the board of education, and he wanted to make 
eter as pleasant as possible for his son to make up the two and one-half 
weeks of school that he had missed. He helped young George Burke to 
register, and told him about his classes and the teachers he would have, 

He heard the Burke boy talking to a group of freshmen and sophomores 
later that morning as he walked down the hall 

“He don’t look so damn tough to me!” Robert heard George Burke say 
to the group standing around, 

“Well, you had just better wat 

“Til jest test him out at ho 
school board, and T'Il see how "ll take offa me to keep in good 
with the old man," George concluded. n 

Robert did not Pay much attention to this conversation, and attributed it 
to adolescent desire for attention and admiration. When he arrived at home 
room later on that mo 


rning, he found that the Burke boy really did intend to 
see how far he could go. 


ch your step,” one of the boys replied. 


me room this morning, My old man’s on thé 
much crap he 


. ster and Joe Johnson 
gether at the desk just in front of the one í 
had thrown his book, 


“Why don’t you act your age, Burke,’ 


“Aw, shut up—P'll do as I damn plea 
The students looked u 


Copyright © 1955 
Reprinted by Permission of the Expositio 
York, N.Y. F 
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teacher’s desk in the front of the room. Robert kept his head down at his 
roll book and let the incident pass. 1 

*He's been downtown drinkin' beer all morning," Robert heard Thomas 

Webster whisper to Joe. “I guess he think's he's tough because they'll let 
Shim have beer since the town-board election was won by the anti-Mormons." 

The bell rang, and the students sat in their desks quietly and prepared for 
the regular home-room procedure. Robert began to call the roll, but was 
interrupted by George Burke's whistling. Robert stopped and looked down 
the aisle directly at George. 

“Would you mind being quiet while I call the roll, George?" he said 
evenly. 

*Oh, I might if I feel like it." 

Some of the girls snickered, and George sat up in his seat and grinned 
impudently. Robert got up from his desk and walked slowly and deliberately 
down the aisle toward George. As he neared the boy's desk, George stood 
up and looked defiantly at Robert with a sneer on his face. Robert stopped 
at his desk. There was a dead silence in the room. 

Robert placed his hand under the boy's chin and looked him squarely in 
the eyes, as he said: *George, we want you to feel welcome here in this 
high school. Don't get the idea for one minute that you are a special person 
who doesn't have to comply with all the rules. You will be just like the rest 
of the students here, and you will be expected to do the same things that 
they are expected to do.” 

George suddenly struck out with one of his fists and struck Robert in the 
midriff. The blow came unexpectedly and temporarily took the wind out of 
his lungs. Robert grabbed the boy by the hair and jerked him out into the 

'aisle. He slapped his ears soundly, twisted him around and quickly slapped 
a hammer lock on his right arm. He propelled him up the aisle and hurtled 
him out the door. Robert then instructed the boy to go to the office and wait 
for a conference after home room was over. 

After the home-room period was completed, Robert found that the Burke 
boy had left school. He had an impulse to call his home, but decided to let 
the boy's parents take the initiative, in view of the fact that Melvin Burke was 
on the board. He didn't want it to appear that he was concerned about the 
matter because of George's parents. 

That night after school, Robert met Melvin Burke in the Lapidary Merc. 
He spoke to Mr. Burke as usual. He was greeted with a sullen stare as Mr. 
Burke walked past him and out the door. 

The following day, George appeared at school, reported to home room and 
conducted himself in a much better fashion than he had done on the previous 
day. 

Toe Johnson’s father, Heber W. Johnson, farmed down in the extreme end 
of the Shirttail country. His ranch was the last one on the south side of the 
Silver Falls school-district line. Melvin Burke, Sam Norby, Rolfe Widmark and 
Reuben Burke (an uncle of Melvin’s) lived in the Shirttail area and were 
neighbors to the Johnsons. Their children rode on the same school bus to- 
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gether, and it appeared that Joe Johnson was the pride and joy, not only of 
the Johnson family, but of all the residents of the Shirttail area. 

Robert learned that Joe did much to combat erroneous information that 
George Burke had passed out to residents of Shirttail regarding the time 
when George was unceremoniously ejected from the Junior class home room. 
Joe made a special effort to explain just what happened. Robert was glad of 
this loyalty from Joe, and he felt that Joe’s explanation was much better 
than any attempt on his part to try to correct the story that George Burke 
was telling. 

This incident with the young Burke boy gave Robert another lesson about 


the extremely precarious position occupied by a school administrator, He « 


had a choice between doing what was best for the entire school’s general 
discipline and morale, or doing what would be best for his personal position 
and popularity with an influential member of his school board. The same 
choice had had to be made regarding the janitorial situation when he was 
forced to oppose Roy Walton and James Bailey in replacing Jake Steele. 
These two incidents had cost him personal standing with three of the six ' 
board members. Even his own personal expenditure of funds for an electric 
water heater had had something to do with his relations with the school 
board. Job Mossman would have been much more enthused with him as 
superintendent if he had purchased his heater from the Lapidary Merc instead 


of the Hall Hardware Company. In each of these three incidents, Robert felt 
that his decisions were the only proper ones to make. 


It was easy for the natural instinct of 


€ 


d 
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great deal of training as well as experience. Robert wondered, however, if 
these requirements were in any way commensurate with the annual salary he 
was receiving. He asked himself if the requirements measured above the 
disadvantage of tremendous pressures and constant insecurity of position. The 
‘threat of such things as the George Burke incident could occur any school 
day of the year. 

His teachers expected him to back them up. Not only in his own classes, but 
in every classroom situation in the building, there was a potential George 
Burke incident, or one even more serious, that could creep into the total 
picture of his professional standing. The school, his administration and his 


» own professional decisions were judged and discussed at the breakfast table 


of hundreds of homes each morning. He was required to get good educational 
performance from his teachers. He was duty bound, in return for this per- 
formance, to stand behind any teacher compelled to act in a case similar to 
the George Burke situation. These incidents were witnessed by numerous 
pairs of eyes. The owners of these eyes reported, innocently or maliciously, 

° the results of each day of school to the families of the district at the breakfast 
table each morning. 

From this information, accurate or inaccurate, the mothers reported the 
same incidents to the members of the Relief Society or the Ladies' Aid 
Group. The fathers reported to the poolhall gang downtown or to the mem- 
bers of the church’s Elders’ Quorum. The school’s efficiency and inefficiency, 
the entire educational system’s competence or incompetence, was judged 
daily from a great mass of information, accurate and grossly inaccurate. 

Even in a small school district like the one at Lapidary, Robert could see 
his position depended upon the near impossibility of keeping 180 students, 
‘eight teachers, a janitor, two school bus drivers, two hot-lunch cooks, the 
Parents and Teachers Association, the six members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Elders’ Quorum, the Ladies Aid, the Relief Society and the pool- 
hall gangs downtown pleased and happy with the way the school was being 
managed. In addition to this, he was responsible for maintaining certain 
specific standards, as required by state and county authorities. Without these 
standards, he knew, his school would not be rated highly, and the parents 
as well as the state officials would, in the end, be dissatisfied. If these stand- 
ards were met, he must spend great sums of money in the near future to 
create an adequate school plant. This would come in direct conflict with the 
philosophy of the school board, and would meet a storm of criticism from 
parents and other taxpayers. 

Thus it was, in the light of all these circumstances, that Robert examined 
his position as a school administrator. He wondered what the odds-makers, 
the professional bookies at the race tracks and big-time athletic contests, 
would give him on the possibilities of completing even one successful year. 
If this were his lot in such an exceptionally small school district, what of 
the administrative problems of much larger districts? Robert decided that, 
perhaps, he had already reached his level in school administration. He had his 
hands full in the present position. He marveled at the performance of the 
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i i ities. He resolved to study them more 
Ree p yees pep idm dn mh They must be, he thought, 
oca heal d in the arts of diplomacy, politics, financial wizardry and 
eel wien: i ineering to cope with the multifarious problems that in- 
Ls in eset rs their professional responsibilities. If a man stayed in one' 
"aria ite tin for very many years, he must be tremendously efficient 
pem 2 else resort to the practice of job self-perpetuation at the 
end of ca creditable educational performance in his district, 


The lack of standardization in school administration can be traced à 
in part to the difference in size among the 28,000 School districts in 
hie country. One of the most difficult and, withal, 
m administration is that of the superinte 
tion's largest school district, the city of New York. 
1963 Time Magazine ran the followin 
the problems which beset the chief sc 
with more than one million children. 


challenging jobs 
ndent of the na- 
On November 15, 
& cover story, which illustrates : 
hool administrator in a district 


CIVILIZING THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 


E SKYLARKS down the scrufly 
ib city, headed for the publi 


tie, and a good warm windbreake 
eight, and can’t read much. His t 
gold, sometimes thinks of him as a “little bastard," bu 
telligence and intentions. Such, in 
child, and he and his like 
14 largest cities, 
They are the rural 
Puerto Ricans, 


street, the colored slum kid in the North- 
c school. He wears a white shirt with a bow‘ 
r. His smile is toothy, his epithets vile, He is 
eacher, a man with a heart of case-hardened , 
t the boy has good in- 
many variations, is the "disadvantaged" 
now comprise one-third of all Pupils in the nation's 


appens so often in city Schools across the 
country? 

DIFFERENT IMMIGRANT The focal point of this question is New York 
City, where the nation’ 


illi children, almost half 
SOURCE: From Time, November 15, 19 


63. Courtesy Time The Weekly Newsmaga- 
zine, Copyright Time Inc., 1963. Reprinted by permission. Š 
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of them Negro or Puerto Rican. Seven months in office, he feels ready to 
cope with the hardest school job in the country. “We are now enjoying the 
best fall beginning we’ve had for a long time,” Gross peppily wrote his 
teachers not long ago. “Let’s take it from here.” E 

? How far anyone can take New York City depends on reconciling the dis- 
parity between the nature of the children and the nature of the school system. 
New York City has long specialized in educating immigrants, but these chil- 
dren—being Americans to begin with—are different. They are shorn of the 
drive that spurred their predecessors, weirdly cut off from the middle-class 
culture that teachers abide by. 

“T don’t want to grow up to be any dumb guy,” said one Manhattan slum 
kid recently. Such children know adults who cannot even read the want ads, 
and sense the despair of unskilled teen-agers loitering on streets where drink, 
dope or death is the only exit. Yet as other Americans reach new heights of 
affluence and aspiration, slum kids are made to feel all the more worthless 
by their poverty and the color of their skin. Often, dinner is a hamburger 

` served in a paper bag; books are nonexistent; home is a rooming house so 
transient that in a recent year 50% of all Manhattan pupils switched schools, 
making a mockery of sustained education. 

“TRY THE POST OFFICE" IQ tests use middle-class references that 

the slum child does not understand: his low score then plunks him into the 
slow group. He is repelled from reading by fatuous primers about "nice" 
children who seem laughable even in the suburbs, let alone in Harlem. 
Harried principals stand ready to expel him; guidance counselors are reluctant 
to encourage him too much. “Be realistic," they say. “Do what you can do. 
Try the post office.” 
' “The battle for better education will be won or lost in the big cities,” says 
Calvin Gross. It is the big cities that school most of the people: the U.S. is 
.now 70% urban. There is no intrinsic reason why urban schools cannot join 
or lead the academic reform going on in suburbia. The secret, Gross believes, 
is to humanize and decentralize city school administration—freeing teachers 
to reach individual children. 

The measure of this job in New York City is the number of individual chil- 
dren: 1,047,800. They outnumber soldiers in the U.S. Army. To meet all his 
42,000 teachers in one group, Superintendent Gross would need two Madi- 
son Square Gardens. If he tried to visit one classroom a day throughout the 
school year, he would not finish until the year 2184. Just to visit all of his 
841 schools at the rate of one a day would take more than four school years. 
Gross frets: “The basic thing I’ve got to lick here is communication.” 

New York still has pockets of unmatched excellence. Talented youngsters, 
including 7,000 with IQs above 150, can study anything from college math 
through Chinese or Russian to conservatory-level art and music. Bronx 
Science, one of four academic high schools with stringent entrance exams, is 
a famed gateway to M.LT. and Harvard. Performing Arts supplies Broad- 
way, television and the ballet with recruits. New York City public schools, 
with 2% of all U.S. schoolchildren, have for 20 years averaged a remarkable 
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20% of all Westinghouse Science Talent Search winners. Of the 21,000 U.S. 
students taking Advanced Placement exams for college credit last year, almost 
York City youngsters. 

aes n YE child den e escalator to top colleges. In the fourth to 
sixth grade, he joins an L.G.C. (Intellectually Gifted Children) class that 
gets extra money and attention. Junior high puts him in an S.P. (Special 
Progress) class that skips a year or gets "enriched" work; he goes on to a 
specialized high school or Advanced Placement classes in a regular school. 
All the while, he sharpens his brains competing with some of the most ag- 
gressively bright kids in the country. 

TO GET A BRONX ACCENT? When a California woman moved to Man- 
hattan two years ago, she plunked her two daughters in private school at 
$1,000 per pretty head. This fall, divorced and shy of cash, 
switched the girls to what is supposed to be a 
high school on the upper West Side. Both girls 
and the one with a talent for art has never ha 
schools are living on their waiting lists,” says their mother. Calvin Gross, who 
has two children in Riverdale's P.S, 81, promises to “give private schools a 
little competition in this town. They’ve had their way too long.” 


ols, perhaps to find excellence 
not to the taste of most white 


she nervously 
“blackboard jungle” junior 
are thriving in S.P. classes, 
d better teaching, “Private i 


school enrollment is up 20,000 this 
faster; 25,000 youngsters are in pri 
(chiefly Roman Catholic) schools. 
prised 40.5% of the city’s total 
pupils in Manhattan. 

In a variety of pioneerin 
George Washington High Sc 


` 
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DUMBER & DUMBER In short, the schools are still failing those who 
need them most. School officials blame “cultural deprivation,” the slum kid’s 
lack of drive and books at home. As he falls behind in reading, he gets 
“dumber and dumber” in school. At Manhattan’s High School of Commerce, 
*for example, only one-fifth of this fall’s entering tenth-graders read at ninth- 
grade level or above. “We do our best for our students,” says Principal 
Murray Cohn, “but they just can’t keep up.” 

Negroes react to this sort of charge the way all parents do when their kids 
are criticized. In central Harlem, where some children are a year behind in 
third grade and most are three years behind in eighth grade, civil righters 


? say that “the schools are manufacturing retarded kids" and blame white 


teachers who give up too easily (only 8.3% of all New York teachers are 
Negro). In the typical view of the Rev. Milton Galamison, the problem is 
“low expectancy on the part of middle-class teachers whose concept of a 
human being is not met by these children.” 

Militant, organized Negroes argue that the only solution is to import 

' white students to Negro schools on the bitter theory that this will guarantee 
adequate teaching. Superintendent Gross has ruled that out. He backs every 
integration step "short of the compulsory interchange of Negro and white 
students between distant communities." Gross relies heavily on upgrading 
mostly Negro schools, but to mitigate the hurts of de facto segregation he 
intends to amplify the city’s “open enrollment” plan by permitting chil- 
dren of all races “free choice" to enter under-used schools throughout the 
city. 

OVERBURDEN Getting money is a big problem, but not the biggest, 
.for Gross. The city's board of education has no taxing power—probably an 
advantage, since it would otherwise have to persuade a presumably reluctant 
electorate to vote for higher taxes and bond issues. This means that the board 

‘must appeal for cash to the city's Democratic administration, which in turn 
depends on the state's Republican legislature for about one-third of its school 
funds, but New York does manage to scrape up more per pupil (an average 
of $625 last year) than any other major city. 

Yet, by one estimate, it should be spending at least one-third more to re- 
store the schools’ position of 20 years ago. The key barrier is “municipal 
overburden"—the expense of such extra city services as subsidized subways. 
Only 21% of the city budget goes to education, compared with as much as 
70% in small communities. 

RUSH-HOUR EDUCATION New building is years behind—the city 
needs at least 20 new high schools. The 57 academic high schools it has now 
are so loaded that last year Brooklyn’s Erasmus Hall High had 6,886 students, 
or 2,000 more than capacity. George Washington High has five overlapping 
daily sessions; students waiting for empty classrooms jam the auditorium like 
commuters in Grand Central. Last year 57,459 New York children got less 
than a full day’s schooling, in effect cutting their school year by as much as 


two months. . 
Such obstacles, in part, led 1,018 teachers last year to give up 
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" —many quitting for the suburbs. Those who 
red Pee : ae qe pe able. The greenesi college graduate can get 
n e sd job; a third of all New York teachers are substitutes, too 
que d into the difficult schools that veterans are allowed to 
many eem E regular teaching license in New York City requires not 
me ae but also a special city exam given by the powerful 
um Tig sake ers, a fusty fief run by nine old-minded men. “An Einstein 
ede, Roux Trstessor of Educational Methods at Harvard University 
Ld eun "i regular position as a teacher of science in New York City with- 
Eon. ik ces picea pe wrote Cleveland's former School Superintendent 
m eom iia in a 1961 appraisal of New York's schools. 

xeu oe BOARD The manufacturer of red tape in New York is 
rhinos Street,” or board of education headquarters in Brooklyn. Pro- 
lific with ideas for curriculum reform, it seems incapable of getting them 2 
the schools. Years of big talk and üny testing go into pilot" studies an 


"demonstration" projects as generations of children pass by. For example, 
HO has spent 17 years "developing? a new elementary math curriculum that 
is still not finished. 


As petty as it is provincial, Livingston Street has long required teachers to 
punch time clocks, toil at trivial Paper work and use rigi 


often ignore student needs, Many vital problems never reach HQ. To rouse 
the place on the telephone can t 


squawk into Livingston Stre 

The court of last Tesort—when things get bad enough—is the New York 
State board of regents, who enforce the state’s three dense tomes of educa- 
ton Street got all three volumes thrown at it, Aghast 
scandals, the state Ousted the entire New York City 


et's tin ear. 


reasingly with 


t in the U.S, 
$$ ron a’ 
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in a Model T Ford. A math teacher and engineer, he soon became the no- 
nonsense principal of San Fernando High School. i 

Son Calvin learned early that learning pays—at least sometimes. At the 
age of four, his father promised him a dime “if you can tell me what three 
°fours are.” “Twelve,” piped the boy. Surprised, his father asked how he 
knew and was told: *Well, two threes are six, so four threes must be twelve." 
Harry promised his son a dollar for each A on his report card, but chickened 
out when his son got more A's than a barrel of aardvarks. 

Skipping three grades, Cal Gross at ten became one of his father's junior 
high students and manfully suffered the gibes of being “Old Man Gross’s 
son.” Skinny and underage, he survived by earning respect as one of the 
school’s least likely football lettermen. 

KEEP THIS MAN With a quick mind of the math-and-music kind, Gross 
won honors in math at U.C.L.A. ('40) and picked up a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
R.O.T.C. led him to a lieutenancy in the Army, and as part of a wartime 
antiaircraft unit he followed the sweep from Normandy to Germany. He went 
home to meet a girl who had written to him in the Army as a fellow member 
of the city's high school honor society. She was bright, modest Bernice Hay- 
man, daughter of a Los Angeles fire captain, and Gross promptly married 
her. Gross had attended Presbyterian Sunday school as a kid; he and Bernice 
worked in the Baptist church; now both are Unitarians. 

While earning his master's degree at U.S.C., Gross became a math-science 
teacher in Los Angeles, went on to become chairman of the math department 

at Jefferson High School, a job held by his father 22 years before. Jefferson 
students were by then nearly all Negroes; the job gave Gross a closeup ex- 
perience with the climate of a de facto segregated school. Gross's personnel 
' record at the L.A. board of education glows with such encomiums as “Out- 
standing” and “Don’t let this man go.” But he went, in 1950, to take a one- 
year fellowship at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, under Dean 
Keppel. 

In 1951 Gross slid into his first superintendency in Weston, a Boston sub- 
urb with one-thousandth as many students as he now has. His main dress 
rehearsal for New York came a few years later in Pittsburgh. That system 
is far smaller (114 schools, 77,500 students), but it had plenty of big-city 
problems when Gross took over. Aggressively recruiting in 18 states, Gross 
raised salaries 25% for beginners, offered a 10% merit bonus for master 
teachers. He brought in Andover’s Dean Alan R. Blackmer to start a full 
menu of courses for gifted students, hired “lay reader” housewives to grade 
English compositions. Experiment-minded foundations gave Gross $1,500,- 
000, and as one result Pittsburgh has the nation’s biggest team-teaching effort 
—teams of subject-specialists teaching 8,500 pupils in mainly Negro neigh- 
borhoods. s 

LOCKED poors Gross is “a three-R man,” and he interprets the goal 
of the R’s as high intellectual attainment. He abhors “extraneous subjects,” 
labels driver education “a good example of a certified, gold-plated frill,” re- 
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fuses to let schools “hang out shingles as baby sitters.” Scornful of common- 
denontinator teaching, he aims to concentrate on “children who are either 
very bright or fairly dull, or who seem dull because their intellectual potential 
is masked by the ravages of slum life." M 

For exceptionally bright pupils, he proposes two years of college work in 
high school—thus spurring lesser students to greater effort. For the dull, 
Gross has an equally sweeping prescription: absolute insistence on mastery of 
reading before a child is allowed to go on. When a child slips in reading, says 
Gross, “put him in a class that’s half as big and double the time he spends 
on reading. If he continues to slip, cut the class size and inerenaer the time once 
again, because he has to learn to read! If he can’t read well, he’ll find locked 

his life.” 

= pe. pe pe strategy, New York's new superintendent aims to 
use all the new tools of suburbia's academic reform. He welcomes the school 
curriculum ideas now coming out of universities. To free the bright and the 
dull from lock-step schooling, he wants all the new liberating Procedures— 
non-graded classes, programmed learning, team teaching, flexible walls for 
flexible grouping. But no one man can decree this next Monday in New 
York’s monolithic system, nor does Gross intend to. He has other methods. 

One of his principles is that the top boss of a vast organization, be it New 
York schools, G.M. or the U.S. Army, can deal effectively with only about 
five subexecutives. Another is that dictatorship by the boss is ineffectual; 
shrilling orders only freezes minds and breeds bureaucracy. Instead, a leader 
should spur incentive and competition among hundreds of groups and in- 
dividuals. 

SMALL-TOWN SPIRIT Ideally, perhaps, Livingston Street should be. 
all but abolished, its garrison troops sent off to the trenches. That day is far 
distant. But going for Gross meanwhile is a happy heritage of the 1961 school 
scandal. 

To put the people closer to the schools, the new board of education revived 
the spirit of decentralization, It appointed 25 local school boards to work with 
the city’s 25 field superintendents, and they have generally proved to be 
composed of citizens avid to upgrade local schools. These boards are being 
consulted on such vital matters as building and integration, and Gross sees 
a chance to produce “something that makes sense—a small-town atmosphere 
that is totally unknown in big-city school systems.” 

Almost certainly the local boards will play a role in one of Gross’s pet 
plans. Using foundation “start-up money,” he hopes to flood a few districts 
(notably in slum areas) with all the new academic reforms, thus attracting 
more money and setting new standards for all districts to match. This is an 
end run around Livingston Street's all-or-nothing inertia. “System-wide re- 
form brings in too much brass,” says Gross. “It kills the teachers’ spirit. We 
ought to let a few areas get out ahead, and then ask if the rest of the folks 


can catch up. What we need is real community participation and intramural 
competition.” 
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I-CAN-DO-IT Everything Gross plans is aimed at giving teachers real 
freedom to use their abilities, “to try out a new idea, to make an original 
plan, to deviate for the sake of an individual pupil from a citywide norm or 
a prescribed routine. I want to see the shots being called as far down the line 
"as possible." Nothing appalls Gross more than the bureaucratic arrogance 
that feeds what he calls the system's “I-can’t-do-it-neurosis.” He abhors time 
clocks and lesson plans as “abominations” and says that “no one should have 
to stand around waiting for a civil answer—or be forced to shout to get one." 

It is too early to measure Gross's success, but he has certainly set a new 
tone in New York City. He started off facing a double crisis that threatened 
to collapse the school system on opening day in September: civil righters were 
set to boycott schools in protest against de facto segregation, and the militant 
teachers’ union was hellbent for a massive strike. Won over by Gross's tough- 
minded sincerity, Negroes put off their boycott; softened by his ability to 
compromise, the teachers accepted a facesaving settlement. 

Better yet, the union settlement produced something unheard of—what 
Gross is pleased to call “a sort of alliance between teachers and administra- 
tors." For the first time in its hoary history, the board of examiners has con- 
sented to hold exams outside the city; in the drive for more Negro teachers, 
it is setting up shop this month in Washington, D.C. Beginning teachers with 
a master’s degree will get $6,425 a year—the nation's top lure for career 
teachers. 

For the first time in 50 years, half of the city's first-graders are getting a 
full school day; elementary schools are team-teaching 7,500 pupils; 10,000 
slow readers are launched on programmed-learning books. Starting next 
,month, reading will be tackled at after-school study centers, and a new 
“sequential” system is aimed at forcing pupils to master specific reading 
steps before drifting upward. Gross has submitted a record one-year building 
» budget of $223.8 million that calls for 37 new schools by 1965. And by 1970, 
he hopes to overhaul the entire school plant to the tune of $1.17 billion. 

UNBURIED BODIES Even the scandals have taken a different tone— 
now they crop up because Gross & Co. are deliberately unburying the bodies. 
To the shock of shoddy contractors, the city's able new school building boss, 
Eugene E. Hult, recently ordered a half-built $2,500,000 Queens school to be 
partly dismantled because of weak concrete. Hult also publicized the quaint 
fact that school custodians, who get lump-sum maintenance funds and are 
allowed to pocket unspent money, have been getting rich in the process. 
Bushwick High's D. Paul Bishop reportedly got $53,000 last year, topping 
Gross's salary by $13,000 and the mayor's by $3,000. The word is that the 
next overspending to be exposed is on chartered school buses. “I m delighted, 
says Gross. “The system is beginning to use initiative and muscle. . 

It is indeed, which supports a surging hope among New York's parents 
that “maybe this Dr. Gross really can save the schools.” Gross himself says: 
“I can’t claim I've done a damn thing, really, but I see the potential for getting 
a lot done. This town is full of great teachers who deserve recognition. It 
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What I want is to 
ient and powerful school system. : 
Pues a. ipd a me can’t take his child out blithly, I want 
is ee think mighty hard about what his child is missing. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


; ibili school administrator is the improve- 
* na Wu d pec dur all other tasks of administra- 
gaa hae activity is subordinate to it. When the superintendent 
is i n h Befors the local service club, he is in effect helping to 
X uds Bo oona] opportunities for boys and girls in the public 
Koge Se The same can be said for his work with the board 
B copes interpretation of the aims and objectives of public 
e moe community, and all other "administrative" tasks. These 
EU Aus lly "supervisory" tasks, inasmuch as they tend to improve 
RS aa dieci The activities which improve instruction directly 
PE hacen and are generally delegated to other staff person- 
quae ee the superintendent normally has little time for visiting 
us Li holding in-service mectings for teachers, and doing other 
COMMUNS de with curricular and instructional improvement. 


INSTRUCTION—THE REASON FOR BEING 
Finis Engleman, Shirley Cooper, and William Ellena 


| yeaa World War LA 

Who sensed a new world and wanted education 
These voices could be heard to Say, “Broaden the 
needs of the new enrollments.” “There Must be mor 


merican educators heard the cries of many 


to come to the rescue. 
curriculum to meet the 
€ vocational education." 
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“Citizenship training is needed.” “Beware of the academic courses that frus- 
trate the nonacademic pupil.” “Extracurricular activities are needed." “Get 
the IQ, test and test.” “Change organization to include ‘homogeneous group- 
ing, the Batavia plan, the Oswego plan, the Dalton plan, the Winnetka plan, 


othe Project Method, the Platoon School, the 6-3-3. ” 


Following World War II, again the cries of the American people reverber- 
ated through the land. Again, insecurity and a kaleidoscopically changing 
world centered attention on education as either a villain or savior. Again, 
but louder and more widespread, the voices were heard crying, “Get back to 
the fundamentals,” “Give the tough subjects to all.” “Math, science, and 
modern language are the first priority.” “Adopt tough standards.” “Flunk 
them out.” “Group the academically talented.” “Set up tracks.” “Adopt merit 
salary schedules.” “Reconstruct teacher education.” “Change to team teach- 
ing, the master teacher with aids, educational TV, teaching machines, flexible 
size classes.” 

These are the voices, and there are many others; these represent the forces 
that affect instruction and the school program. These and many others are 
the voices that the good superintendent hears and evaluates. In fact, this 
broad and wide enthusiasm—whether it be critical or complimentary, whether 
it be fraught with wisdom or plainly nonsense, whether it be reactionary or 
progressive, whether it be backed by logic and evidence or abundantly ig- 
norant—should encourage, not discourage, the devoted administrator. These 
signs of interest can and must be capitalized upon. Because of them, if the 
superintendent and his associates have competence and statesmanship, a better 
program will emerge. Some of the voices may sound a retreat toward archaic 
method and content and may temporarily gain their point. But the profes- 


' sion, led by the superintendent, must be able to hear the voices that foresee 


and foretell the educational realities of the future. If they listen to the voices of 


. a free society hurrying to its destiny; if they listen to the voices of those who 


see a new and better world; if they hear those who urge that the cultural 
heritage be not neglected, they will build a curriculum of content and method 
that will possess the qualities of excellence, comprehensiveness, and diversity 
necessary for our times. 

In the midst of this welter of forces and voices, the good superintendent 
is at his best. If he has been broadly educated, and if he has kept abreast of 
the social, economic, philosophical, scientific, and cultural revolution, all this 
contrast of ideas and opinion is grist for his mill. He knows that public edu- 
cation is the one most valuable institution for giving man the diverse range 
of competence necessary to cope with himself, his world, and outer space. He 
knows that education must run a little faster than the racing world. He knows 
that if it grows obsolete, if it reaches only the few rather than the many, he 
and his associates may well be branded as inept or cowardly. . 

Although the superintendent may have many competent associates, in 
curriculum and method, he must be the superintendent of education as well 
as the superintendent of schools. Indeed, it is the good superintendent who 
studies assiduously the cultural heritage, the values of America, the social, 
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economic, scientific, and political revolution and their implications for educa- 
tion. Also, he must know more than the public and most of the teaching 
profession about the broad reaches of the school program, its purposes, its 
strengths, and its weaknesses. 

Since education is the sole purpose of the school, the superintendent’s first 
leadership role is to give guidance and inspiration to the whole instructional 
staff. He encourages individuals to study, experiment, and write, to do re- 
search, and to read the results of research. He plans and advises with people 
in workshops, seminars, study groups, and conferences devoted to improving 
teaching and learning. He expresses confidence, he insists on an atmosphere 
of freedom, he helps to release creativity wherever it appears. Above all, he 
studies with his associates, and he learns from them and from many others 
in the fields outside teaching. Such serious, devoted, and humble activities 
on the part of the superintendent do most to bring satisfaction and courage 
to his associates and confidence to the public. 

1. All other responsibilities of the superintendent are secondary to the 
task of providing the facilities and conditions that make effective teaching 
and learning possible. 

2. Irrespective of the size of the school system, the superintendent has a 
responsibility for improving instruction. Whether he is limited to himself, 
whether he has one principal, or whether he is so fortunate as to have a large 


is his responsibility: to 
riculum problems and 
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cusations and intrusions on their time; and when he brings into being other 
conditions that make it possible for classroom teachers to teach. 

6. In weighing proposals and possibilities for changes in the school pro- 
gram, the superintendent and the board may well ask again and again: Is 
‘this proposed change consistent with the goals of the school district? Will 
the activity or programs introduced by the change be reasonable and ap- 
propriate? Does the proposed change have, or will it gain, the support of the 
community? Will the proposed change result in better learning opportunities 
for children? Will the change be possible without deleting from the curriculum 
other areas of greater potential value? 

7. Each extension of the educational program must be appraised in the 
light of the existing program and of the educational philosophy of the 
schools and the community. The cost must be reckoned. If the existing pro- 
gram would be seriously weakened or impaired by the financial effect of the 
proposed service, then the change should be seriously questioned. 

8. It is imperative for the superintendent to have, and to share with the 

' rest of his central staff, a genuine respect for the professional status of class- 
room teachers. 

9. Every fundamental improvement in the curriculum involves teachers. 
For the curriculum to be truly responsive to the culture, to the needs of young 
people, to the insistent demands of the community for an ever better educa- 
tional program, and to the needs of the nation, teachers must develop con- 
victions that curriculum change is desirable; they should have a hand in the 
process of making the necessary improvements. 

10. The school superintendent who is truly an educational statesman 
realizes that school administration is no longer a one-man job and regards 
himself as the chief coordinator of a professional team engaged in the highly 
complex and cooperative enterprise of public education. He has the vision, 
:the courage, and the energy for adequate and competent staff leadership; he 
creates opportunities for the kind of teacher participation that develops team 
Spirit and builds morale; he is strong enough to admit that he does not and 
cannot know everything, and freely seeks advice from people sensitive to the 
highest purposes and possibilities of public education and from people who 
have specialized technical skills and information; he provides the teaching 
staff with the material resources and equipment needed for the best possible 
teaching and learning situations, in which each staff member can work to the 
best possible advantage. 

11. If classroom teachers are to contribute their ideas, observations and 
suggestions, if they are to make their maximal contribution to improvement 
of curriculum and instruction, the superintendent must make administrative 
arrangements that will free the teachers periodically from classroom duties. He 
must permit them to work with curriculum committees, pursue independent 
investigations, search the professional literature, counsel with colleagues, visit 
other teachers on the job, and occasionally just to dream a little. 

12. Any basic change in school-board policy, in administrative leader- 
ship, in working conditions, in the total environment, in pupil behavior, or in 
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teachers themselves is almost certain to affect the curriculum. Conversely, the 
curriculum cannot be changed without a corollary change in school-board 
policy, administrative leadership, working conditions, the total environment, 
pupil behavior, teachers themselves, or a combination of these factors. 


PROBLEMS FACED BY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Educational administration is comparatively new among the nation’s 
professions. It suffers from growing pains and from problems inherent 
in its organizational and legal makeup. For example, the teaching pro- 
fession is segmented and divided both horizontally and vertically. Are 
superintendents and principal members of the “teaching” profession? 
Is the status of the professional educator relatively low? Are superin- 
tendents vulnerable to practices arising from the inclination of our 
culture to a place of high priority on business practices? 

Can the superintendent meet the individual needs of his teachers 
while still maintaining the maximum effectiveness of the group? Must 
superintendents be democratic and permissive or authoritarian and dic- 
tatorial? The following selections point up some of the current prob- 
lems faced by members of the administration profession. 


THE PROFESSION IS DIVIDED 
Archibald W. Anderson 
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job of education, and into unfortunate and harmful cleavages in authority and 
status. This condition has seriously hampered the development of professional 
unity and of a common professional conception of the educational task. 


e 


SUPERINTENDENTS ARE EXTREMELY 
VULNERABLE 


"Raymond E. Callahan 


Wi" I BEGAN this study some five years ago, my intent was to explore 
the origin and development of the adoption of business values and 
practices in educational administration. My investigation revealed that this 
adoption had started about 1900 and had reached the point, by 1930, that, 
among other things, school administrators perceived themselves as business 
managers, or, as they would say, "school executives" rather than as scholars 
and educational philosophers. The question which now became significant 
was why had school administrators adopted business values and practices and 
assumed the posture of the business executive? Education is not a business. 
The school is not a factory. Of course, by 1910 the scale of operations in 
both business and education (in the large cities) had produced large organiza- 
tions, and so it was reasonable and even legitimate to expect the borrowing 
of ideas and techniques from one set of institutions to another. But the evi- 
dence indicated that the extent of the borrowing had been too great for such 
an explanation to be adequate. 

„ I had felt that the adoption of business values and practices might be ex- 
plained simply by the process of cultural diffusion in which the flow of ideas 
and values is generally from high status or power groups in a culture to those 
with less status and power. By 1905, as James Bryce pointed out, business 
was king in American society, and certainly between 1910 and 1929 (if not 
down to the present time) the business and industrial group has had top 
status and power in America. On the other hand, it does not take profound 
knowledge of American education to know that educators are, and have been, 
a relatively low-status, low-power group. So I was not really surprised to find 
business ideas and practices being used in education. 

What was uftexpected was the extent, not only of the power of the business- 
industrial groups, but of the strength of the business ideology in the American 
culture on the one hand and the extreme weakness and vulnerability of 
schoolmen, especially school administrators, on the other. Y had expected 
more professional autonomy and I was completely unprepared for the extent 


SOURCE: Reprinted from Education and the Cult of Efficiency by Raymond E. Calla- 
han by permission of The University of Chicago Press. © 1962 by The University of 
Chicago. 
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i i ministrators to whatever demands were made 
- pis E SE ana e then dismayed to learn ne mey ae 
ed to make, not on education grounds, but 
d e. dide critics in order to maintain their positions in the 
M: now convinced that very much of what has happened in American 
t api since 1900 can be explained on the basis of the extreme vulner- 
Poe f our schoolmen to public criticism and pressure and that this vulner- 
ee built into our pattern of local support and control. This has been 
2: i ast and, unless changes are made, will continue to be true in the 
a, n it was predictable in 1957 that school administrators would © 
uris uickly to the criticism which followed the launching of the first 
Saray imd and would begin to place great emphasis upon science. and 
Er uas It was also predictable that they would welcome and quickly 
ps p uin B. Conant's recommendations for change in the high schools, 
bu p his great stature in the country, his suggestions were made to ipea 
for defense. Any superintendent who could say that he was adopting Conant's 
recommendations, or better yet, that his school system had already been 
following them for years, was almost impregnable. i 
The point is not whether more or less science and mathematics should be 
taught in the schools, or whether Conant’s suggestions would improve the 
schools; the point is that when the schools are being criticized, vulnerable 
school administrators have to respond. The quickness of the response and the 
nature of the response depend upon the nature and Strength of the criticism. 
Since 1900 this pattern of criticism and response has produced some desirable 
and some undesirable educational changes, but the real point is that this is an 
inadequate and inappropriate basis for establishin 


It is as far as one can imagine from anything that might be called educational 
statesmanship. Evidence presented in this study 


shows that such a method 
of operation does not necessarily result in “meeting the needs of the com- 
munity” and it often results in an abdication of responsibility for educational 
leadership. 

As I have pondered the findi 
tions for the administration of 
terdependent efforts are needed 
quality of our graduate work 
seek ways and means of reducing the extreme vulnerability of our superin- 
tendents in the local school d 


study indicates that it is time 


8 sound educational policy. 
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have a knife poised at their financial jugular vein each year, professional 
autonomy is impossible. And the problem of getting sufficient professional 
autonomy for schoolmen cannot be separated from the problem of getting 
schoolmen who are of a caliber and so trained and educated that the lay 
public will respect them and be willing to grant them this autonomy. To this 
end schools and colleges of education will have to raise their standards of 
admission and improve the quality of their programs of graduate studies for 
school administrators. To grant autonomy to poorly educated schoolmen 
would be dangerous; to produce highly qualified individuals and then place 
them in a weak, insecure, vulnerable position is senseless. The American 

? people probably will not consent to the first possibility; they should not 
tolerate the latter. 


‘SCHOOLS ARE BUILT BY PRESSURES 


° American Association of School Administrators 


7 eumd public school boards and their administrators, the superin- 
tendents, live and move in pressures as a sailing craft lives and moves in 
wind and tide. That is the way it has always been and that is the way it must 
be—as long as our schools are literally of the people. 

If the winds and waves seem to be running to hurricane size lately, that is 
no reason for dropping the tiller and asking Heaven to view what the ship's 
officers have to bear. When America's schools cease to navigate thru and by 
reason of an ocean of cross pressures, we shall have education in the image 
ôf Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. 

The future of America's children does not lie in turning off the pressures, 
tho there are a good many extremist pushes right now that the schools could 
well do without, in the interest of getting on with the business of education. 
The future, for better or worse, depends on what the school boards and the 
superintendents do with those pressures. 

After all, the whole unique American concept of public responsibility for 
the education of all children is the result of pressures. 

Not long ago, the school board in a western city named a new high school 
for a pioneer newspaper editor. As dedication day speakers paid their tributes 
to the late great civic leader, there were two or three in the audience who 
smiled to themselves—and pictured the old newsman rolling in his grave as 
he bawled for someone to bring him a pencil. No one except the superintend- 
ent and a veteran reporter or two remembered that one of the famed editor's 


SOURCE: From School Board-Superintendent Relationships. Copyright © 1956 by the 
American Association of School Administrators. Reprinted by permission of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
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illi itori ormances at the turn of the century was his long 
pores e E c proposal to extend public education in his city 
i rade. 
E uum een pressures are well intentioned. Many are useful. ER 
in the mass, they are overwhelming. If unsorted and unrestrained, they cou Er 
crowd out the curriculum, disperse the student bodies, stuff the buildings wit 
tons of promotional material, not to mention the greatest danger a m 
ungoverned or exploited ES pressures—the transposing of the schools 
i a for community ts. À 
Mice who is anyone and virtually every organization bigger than the : 
neighborhood crochet club has something to promote in the schools. E 
A new board member (he has served one year which is about the time it 
takes to find out it will take three years to learn the job) says he Ra 
has a cartoon dream. The center of his dream-picture is a schoolhouse and a 
playground full of children. Surrounding the school on all sides a moun- 
tainous pile of books, films, brochures, “teaching Kits,’ salesmen, experts, : 
and just plain citizens. The pile, which gets bigger with every repetition of 
the dream, is pushing at and cascading over the wall around the school. 
Ranged around the inside of the wall, their arms outstretched to keep it from 
bursting, are the members of his school board and their superintendent. 
He knew they were his school board, he said, by their balding heads and 
their stance—bent in the middle, with a kind of rump-sprung, morning-after- 
the-meeting look about them. 


The new board member's dream would be an interpretative breeze for any 
Tp 


Picture. His concept of the school 


pay and sans glory, as directors of one 
of the biggest and most important businesses in a democracy. 4 
sitors around the country to give them 
work could do so, they would be smart 


-month assignment to the best school board and 
administration they could find. (Or, for a taste of total war, take them out 


If it really is a good board 
staff, and if the visitor could watch it lon; 


ormance of the American public toward its 
Schools can be pretty contradictory, 

Employers Write letters to the editor declaring that the schools do every- 
thing except teach kids to read, write, and figure. And the next week a busi- 
nessmen’s organization Suggests adding to the curriculum a class in how to 

as visiting teachers. 


“return to the fundamentals,” and then 
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turn up at the next board meeting as members of a dads' club, with a demand 
for $100,000 worth of new football field for their school. 

Mrs. Anderson! tells her club there are too many administrators and 
supervisors wasting taxpayers’ money and too many children running around 
On field trips; then she takes 40 minutes of administrative time arguing that 
50 children should be excused to sing for a benefit luncheon. 

Individual board members publicly oppose federal aid to education and 
then work hours with the district's business officers filling out forms that will 
qualify their district for emergency building grants or school lunch aid. 

Businessmen contribute to paid promotional agencies aimed at cutting the 

°“frills’—and costs—of education while at the same time industry pours 
millions of its promotion dollars into the schools in the shape of free teach- 
ing aids on everything from how to eat cheese to the history of automobiles. 


ECONOMIC, IDEOLOGICAL STAKES ARE HIGH 


These are the American public schools—true bulwark of democracy—and 
in plain advertising language, the biggest, most coveted “sucker list" on earth. 
The case of the insurance company referred to earlier in this chapter il- 
lustrates the dollars-and-cents value of the school audience. This company, 
Which offered extremely low accident rates to the district if it would pull 
out of the schools’ state cooperative student insurance plan, admitted it could 
not break even on the rates it offered. Officials said, quite candidly, that 
the opportunity to send their salesmen into the home of every child who 
sprained an ankle or bumped his head on the playground was a promotional 
bonanza that the biggest advertising budget in the country couldn’t buy. 

So big and so important is the school audience, whether the object be 
selling an idea or a product, that every major industry, virtually every large 
Citizens’ organization, and the government itself, has some kind of an educa- 
tion program. From the nostalgic concept of Mr. Chips to the highly paid 
“education director” for an industrial or advertising concern is a far cry, but 
no farther than is the distance between yesterday’s demands on the schools 
and those of today. 

Putting out “free and inexpensive” teaching materials for the nation’s 
classrooms has become a sizeable byproduct of industry and of social, pa- 
triotic, political, labor, and business organizations. 

There aren’t any statistics on the volume of this comparatively new busi- 
ness. But the estimate of educators in the curriculum libraries of the schools, 
that twice as much is spent for films, books, brochures, and “teacher kits" by 
agencies outside the schools as the schools pay for their total textbook bill, is 
reasonable. 

The schools themselves, in an effort to keep up with their changing world, 
particularly the field of science and industry, have asked for a part of this 
flood of free and inexpensive material. The material has its own byproducts 


1 Names used in this Yearbook to illustrate local school situations are fictitious. 
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in the form of learned treatises on the evaluation and use of this extracurricu- 
lum resource.? 

The spectacle does give a dramatic and dollars-and-cents illustration of 
how completely education is now part of the entire social and economic fabric 
of American life; and of what a change has taken place since the day wheh 
the school was considered a thing apart—an oasis in the community where 
teachers and children pursued the recondite business of education in a 
vacuum. 

Incredible as it seems, there are still a few persons who think of the public 
schools, not as a right of the individual and a necessity for survival of the 


nation, but as something the benevolent rich provide for the welfare of the ‘ 


poor. For these (and some of them find their way onto the school boards) 
the very mass and cost of the business-government-organizational interest in 
schools should be significant. The money and time invested by these extra- 
School agencies is proof of their belief that what happens to the nation's 
youth, between six and 21 years, determines what the economic, the social, 
as well as the governmental, status of the country shall be. S 
With every extension of public interest and 
role of the board and administration as dire 
pressures is more vital and more difficult. 


pressures in the schools, the 
ctors—and sifters—of these 


REEFS AND SHOALS 
Few school board problems are 


Patrons of a new high. 
district and tax themsely 


2 American Association 
j of School Admini: i. 
in the Schools, Washington, D.C.: the p E ae i 
cation Association, 1955, 24 pp. Pe duc 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 


ing Materials? New York: the C pe How Good Are Our Teach- 
sored Materials," pp. 48-52. ommission (2 West 45th St.), 1955, "Industry-Spon- 
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you do, how will you hold the line against the other requests for exceptions 
to districting lines? 

A church school asks that three of its pupils who are deaf be allowed to 
come part time into the special speech classes of one of the public schools, 
Because the church school can’t afford such service and because the state pays 
part of the cost of special education for public school districts. 

Do you say Yes to these three when there happens to be room for them 
and the cost would be trifling? Or do you say No because you think any other 
action would open the door to further requests for expensive special teaching, 
and because you think this is a good time for the state, or somebody, to make 
up its mind just what the responsibilities of the public schools are? Either 
answer may invite a lawsuit. 

Protests come over the rental of a school building to a certain speaker. 
Do you decide the question on the basis of the board’s stated policy—when 
that policy doesn’t contain grounds for barring the man? Or do you decide 
this one off the cuff and put the board in the position of acting as judge of 


‘each individual case that comes up in the future? 


Pitching slider balls to school boards isn’t the exclusive sport of the public. 
Teachers can and do toss a good many curves. 

A teacher organization will fight for years, belaboring the board in the 
name of raising the professional level, into giving then a salary schedule tied 
tightly to years of schooling plus years of experience. Then the board, in 
response to their plea for higher wages for career teachers, raises the top of the 
scale and doesn’t raise a few old-timers who haven’t bothered to get college 
degrees. Immediately, the teachers forget their pitch for educational require- 
ments and raise clamorous complaint. 

Principals make speeches to parent groups dedicating their schools to a 
stiff emphasis on the Three R’s. They submit board reports showing the too- 
crowded curriculum day of their students. Then come delegations of lay people 
asking that driver-training, psychology, social dancing, or steam fitting be 
taught in high schools. And who has endorsed their petitions? These same 
principals. 

And then there are demands of other government agencies. While the 
public operation of school districts is the nearest thing to direct local govern- 
ment left in the United States, school boards are subject to a good many pres- 
sures from other governmental bodies. 

These pressures are not always recognized by the people, but frequently are 
harassingly evident to board member and superintendent. 

All local boards are subject to state school laws. The legislature can set 
the compulsory school age up or down. It can legislate physical education in 
or out, or driver-training, or home economics, or special teaching of the 
handicapped, or compulsory medical and dental examinations, or any one of 
dozens of school subjects and services. 

It can, thru law, lift the level of schools thruout the state. It can also legis- 
late changes that cost money without providing money to pay for them. It 
can add to the curriculum without considering where, in the crowded school 
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day, .the local board and administrator are going to find time—or money—to 
add the new studies. 

State departments of education, under their legislative mandates, can hand 
the board some challenging, and also some impossible, hurdles in the shape 
of standards for school buildings, teacher certification, textbooks, and many 
other areas. 

The federal government affects local schools thru its long-time support of 
a vocational-agricultural-home-economics program administrered by state 
vocational heads who set standards which the districts must meet if they are 
to receive financial help. 

Every local school board, no matter how independent, must comply with © 
city and county rulings in matters of fire and building codes, zoning, high- 
ways and traffic routings, and the like. 

Where the school district is tied to city government (a pattern more com- 
mon in older parts of the country than in the West), you may have what it 
is an understatement to call a pressure. Where the approval of the school 
budget or the appointment of the school board is in the hands of a politically 
variable mayor and city council, the situation of board and superintendent may 
be nearer to being in a strait jacket than to dealing with pressures. 

Whether the school board has fiscal independence or not, the partisan 
politics that go with local government may help to set school policies. The 
opinion of a local political figure may have more weight in deciding the fate 
of a school-bond issue than the needs of the schools or the community’s 
ability to meet those needs.? 


THE DEPRESSIVE STATE OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


A. John Bartky 


\ 


INTRODUCTION 
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| Seemed leadership today is developing into a cult with its own 
Se M E Success and its own moral code of behavior. Neophyte lead- 
goi 23 the mysteries of this cult by schools of education, and 
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communicated from the educational profession. Teachers are inclined to 
evaluate their leadership in the light of the cult’s Holy Scriptures, and teacher 
organizations charge school administrators with unethical conduct if their 
leadership does not conform to the cult’s moral code. Cultism has come ¢o 
‘completely dominate the educational leadership scene. 

The educational leadership cult is group oriented, and it emphasizes group 
process in its rituals. Its converts who become leaders shrink from exercising 
any dominance and hesitate to contribute their ideas lest they be suspected of 
trying to influence the group they lead. The group must be left free to decide 
everything for itself by a process of discussion and consensus. Devotees to 


? the cult assume that a teacher group is autonomous and in no way obligated 


to the social environment, including the public. Hence, teacher decisions may 
be in opposition to those made democratically by the public. By concluding 
that the function of leadership is to serve the needs of teachers, the leader- 
ship cult tends to reduce the leader to the level of a domestic servant. 

. As' a consequence of his forced conversion to the precepts of the edu- 
cational leadership cult, the school administrator is rapidly becoming im- 
mobilized, and the attainment of educational objectives is being jeopardized. 
Destructive negative, rather than constructive positive, feelings are being dis- 
played by the teacher, and school morale is low. In general, conditions have 
so deteriorated that the public is demanding a new, forceful leadership, and 
theorists are examining leadership activity in the hope of discovering how to 
make it more functional. Such endeavors might well begin with a consideration 
of how the teacher and the school organization interact and the role leader- 
ship should play in guiding this interaction. 

A teacher is a human being, a school organization a corporate body created 
to serve other human beings. Both are important. Both have needs that must 
be met by appropriate teacher behavior. The teacher personality describes 
how he meets his needs; the school organization postulates the role he must 
play to meet the needs of the school. An analysis of the needs of the teacher 
and the needs of the school, however, reveals a basic conflict between the 
behaviors called for to satisfy the demands of both. The behavior described 
by the teacher's personality to meet his needs may be at variance with the 
behavior prescribed by the school organizational structure to meet educational 
Objectives. A compromise is called for, and this fusion of the two behaviors is 
called “organizational behavior." School leadership is basically concerned 
with the nature, origin, use, and control of the organizational behavior of 
teachers. It is responsible for the fusion process. 

Because of the fact that behavior satisfying teacher needs is not always 
compatible with that demanded by the school organizational structure, con- 
flict and frustration are likely to develop. These are hypothesized to grow 
more unbearable as a teacher matures, as he becomes subordinate in the chain 
of command, or as his task becomes specialized to the point of monotony. As 
conflict and frustration become more and more uncomfortable, the teacher 
may seek relief in several ways: he may resign, he may attempt to escape by 
climbing the administrative ladder, he may become apathetic, disinterested, 
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and uninvolved, or he may just accept professional dissatisfaction and chase 
money or some other intrinsic rewards. In all events, his behavior will become 
more and more nonfunctional to the organization he serves. The inhibition of 
such behavior and its modification are tasks assigned to educational leader- 
ship. 

The school leader may approach these tasks in several ways: 

(1) He may elect to favor the needs of the school organization and insist 
that the structure designed to best meet these needs be maintained. To do SO, 
he must be able to influence effectively the opinions, attitudes, and behavior of 
teachers in line with the best interests of the organization. He must, above 
all things, have the power of organizational sanctions and personal compe- 
tence. He must be in a position to exercise directive leadership. This form of 
leadership is discouraged by cultists, who sneeringly refer to it as “autocratic” 
leadership. 

(2) He may elect to favor the needs of the teachers by building the school 
organization in ways to avoid teacher conflict and frustration. To do so he Š 
must be group centered and skilled in the management of group. dynamics. 
He must be devoted to the idea of participation and must have confidence in 
the power of the group. He must be able to exercise permissive leadership. 
This form of leadership is lauded by the cultists, who euphoniously label it 
“democratic” leadership. 

(3) He may elect to favor neither teachers nor organization and devote 
himself to the health of the total organization which embodies both. To do 
so, he must be able to diagnose a leadership situation and 
leadership approach, which may be either directi 
calls this “reality” leadership.1 

This paper will argue that effective leadership depends upon the establish- 
ment of the proper balance between the satisfaction of the teacher needs and 
the satisfaction of school needs. It will suggest that the choice of a leadership: 
pattern is not a matter of favoring one or the other. Hence, it cannot advocate 
the cultist leadership that is exclusively permissive or the autocratic leader- 
Ship that is exclusively directive. By discussing all three approaches listed 


above, it will demonstrate that reality leadership is the only rational approach 
to employ in educational situations. 


prescribe the proper 
ve or permissive. Argyris 


DIRECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


1 C. Argyris, Personality and Organization (New York: Harper and Brothers 
p. 207. > 


1957), 
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to further this end. These actions, instead of reducing the fundamental, cause 
of conflict and frustration, often augment it and create new causes. However, 
leadership may continue in its directive ways, hoping that the time will come 
when the teachers will adapt, and conflict and frustration will disappear. e 

That this occurs is evidenced by the armed forces, who insist upon main- 
taining their structure and who are eventually successful in internalizing it 
as a value in the eyes of their constituents. However, educational leadership 
does not have the sanction power of the military and cannot survive long 
periods of teacher conflict and frustration. 

Nevertheless, directive leadership makes teachers dependent upon the 

? leader, and it is possible that once they become accustomed to dependence, 
some of them, if kept in this state, will learn to contribute effectively. This 
may partially explain those schools where directive leadership is successful. 
Perhaps they had more than their share of teachers who prefer to be de- 
pendent. 

Leadership cultists are prone to state that directive leadership is never to 
be desired, but their contention is not valid. Morse and Reimer, in a con- 
trolled field experiment, present evidence that production can be increased to 

© a greater degree through a directive leadership than through a permissive one.” 

Directive leadership is obviously functional in times of urgency or emer- 
gency, when immediate organizational action is demanded. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a little teacher discomfort may be a cheap price for efficiency. 
Directive leadership is also necessary when a teacher is uncooperative and 
refuses to change his ways. In such instances, some conflict and frustration 
is often quite effective in encouraging him to modify his behavior. Directive 
leadership under the name of autocratic leadership may be an anathema to 
the leadership cult, but it often is the only effective leadership. 


PERMISSIVE LEADERSHIP 


A leadership approach specifically designed to combat teacher conflict and 
frustration with organizational structure is a permissive approach. This ap- 
proach widens the tolerance limits of the organizational role. It is more demo- 
cratic, more involving, more collaborative, and more teacher centered than the 
directive approach, Lippitt and White’s operational definition of the demo- 
cratic leader best describes the permissive approach. If we relate their defi- 
nition to the school situation, we find that the democratic school leader: 


(1) Permits all teachers to discuss school policy formation. He invites partici- 
pation in the decision-making process. 

(2) Encourages teacher discussion about future as well as present educational 
activity. He does not try to keep teachers in ignorance of future plans. 

(3) Permits teachers to define their own job situation as much as possible. 


2 N. C. Morse and E. Reimer, "The Experimental Change of a Major Organization 
Variable," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Volume 52, No. 1 (January, 


1956), pp. 120-129. 
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2 For example, teachers are encouraged to determine the way tasks are to 
be accomplished as well as the manner in which they are to be fragmented 
and assigned. 

2(4) Focuses on obtaining objective facts relative to teacher problems. The 


leader tries to base any necessary praise or censure upon objective facts. 
He is never subjective.? 


These admonitions have become the four commandments of the educational 
leadership cult. They are the ethical principles that form the basis for evaluat- 
ing leadership. A school administrator is not presumed to be a leader if he does 
not conform to these ethical principles. 

It is assumed, but not readily demonstrated, that permissive leadership ends 
in (1) increased teacher identification with the school organization, (2) greater 
group productivity whether the leader is present or not, (3) increased job 
satisfaction and teacher morale, (4) greater organizational flexibility, (5) 
fewer teacher complaints, and (6) less hostility, frustration, and aggres- 
sion. 

Permissive leadership is advertised by the leadership cultists as being the 
leadership favored by teachers as well as the leadership ending in the greatest 
productivity. Neither contention is universally valid. Permissive leadership 
is not necessarily universally favored because not all teachers are actively 
seeking the job satisfaction it promises, because not all teachers are anxious to 
participate in school decision-making, because not all teachers are seeking 
the psychological rewards promised, and because not all teachers do want to 
be independent of school administration. Some teachers become just as 
T am with peur leaders as others do with directive ones. The claim 
that permissive leadership invariabl i Vi 
Aed and bis raved y leads to higher productivity can be 


^ 


REALITY LEADERSHIP 
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groups with much cohesiveness. One study, in attempting to evaluate a direc- 
tive versus a permissive leader, found that women prefer the former and 
men the latter. Another study implied that a leader need not even conform 
to the opinions of his followers. o 

The question might well be asked, why did an educational leadership cult 
that favors permissive leadership develop when it is obvious that it does not 
always work? The answer lies in the following facts. Many educators are 
inclined to apply what are little more than leadership insights to specific 
problems as universal absolutes rather than foundations for diagnoses. Per- 
missive leadership principles have become absolutes for cultists. Also, because 
they tend to apply human relations hypotheses, based upon a consideration 
of one isolated dimension of reality where hundreds intrude themselves, 
they are more certain of their findings than they have a right to be. Lastly, 
because the name “democratic” leadership is attractive and “autocratic” 
leadership is repulsive, what the former represents is accepted, and what the 

" latter represents is rejected. Also, one who is in favor of the first and against 
the second seems to be in the same strategic position as one who is in favor 
of virtue and against sin. 

Unfortunately for the welfare of education, the field of leadership behavior 
has developed by evolving extreme positions. Historically, first came the pro- 
ponents for organizational needs, with their directive leadership approach. 
When they had exhausted its possibilities in reaction to the teacher conflict and 
frustration, they caused the emergence of the proponents of teacher needs 
and permissive leadership. As a consequence, school needs are now being 
neglected. However, sooner than swing back to directive leadership, an action 
demanded by the public and some teachers, let us permit the pendulum to 
rest close to a middle position. Let us adopt a reality leadership which asks 
only that we diagnose the whole organizational structure and the teachers 
and that we swing to directive or permissive leadership as the situation de- 
mands: directive when the needs of the school are being neglected, permissive 
when the needs of the teacher are being ignored. 


CONCLUSION 


We might conclude by presenting the following propositions as hypotheses 
for a leadership approach: 

(1) There tends to be a lack of congruity between teachers’ behavior to 
satisfy their own needs and the behavior demanded of them by the school. 

(2) This lack of congruity can cause conflict and frustration which may 
end in nonfunctional and even destructive teacher action. 

(3) School leadership may circumvent and avoid this behavior either by 
directing conformance or by permitting a restructuring of the school organi- 
zation. 

(4) If directive leadership does not end in more undesirable behavior, 
then it is the leadership approach to be employed. Otherwise, a permissive 
leadership is called for. 
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(5). The balance between satisfying teacher needs and school needs is a 
delicate one. Hence, leadership can never assume a static posture such as 


that recommended by the permissive leadership cultists. 
Li 


CASES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


A vignette is a short case situation given in an anecdote in which 
the school administrator is faced with an actual problem demanding 
an immediate decision. There are usually some long-range implications 
in even the simplest situation of fact, but the focus in the vignette 
ordinarily is upon the situation which must be dealt with at the mo- 
ment. i , A 

The following vignettes show the types of situations which constitute 
the day-to-day activity of the school principal. 


VIGNETTE I 


"The band director comes to the principal and asks that a ruling be made 
that all band students must ride a school bus to and from out-of-town foot- 
ball games. The reasons he gives are that it is difficult to assemble the band 
when students arrive at many different times and that some girl stu- 
dents slip off after the games and go home with older men. The principal 
makes the desired ruling. Later in the day an irate mother comes into the 
principal's office and announces that her daughter, who is in the band, will 
not ride the bus, and that she (the mother) will take the matter "to the 
board of education" if necessary. What course of action should the prin- 
cipal take? 


VIGNETTE II 


omes to the principal and asks per- 
e explains that she could obtain a 


more and more first- and second-grade teachers have been asking to leave 
at 2:45 for less and less adequate reasons, Uppergrade teachers are com- 


plaining about so many first- and second-grade teachers learing at 2:45, 
and the principal knows that the superintendent considers first- and 
second-grade teachers to be on 


duty until 3:30. However, Miss Jones has 
never asked to leave at 2:45 before. Should the Principal grant Miss Jones’ 
request? 


VIGNETTE III 


An elementary Principal receives a tele h ini 
; lem Phone call from the ad stra- 
tion building early on Monday morning of the third week of aibi, Be- 
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cause of a decreased enrollment in the fourth-grade department of his 
school, the principal is entitled to three fourth-grade teachers instead of 
the four he has on his staff at present. He must therefore transfer one of 
his fourth-grade teachers to another assignment within the district. e 
All the fourth-grade teachers in his school are top-notch teachers. The 
decision of which one to transfer is not an easy one. How does the princi- 
pal proceed in carrying out the decision of the administration to transfer 
a teacher and still take into account the feelings and desires of the staff 


about this matter? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Suppose that you are a building principal and the superintendent 
indicates that there is enough money for your own in-service development 
to provide the following for your office: 

(a) A small shelf stocked with professional books; 

(b) Subscriptions to three professional magazines; and 

(c) Memberships in two professional organizations (not classroom 

teacher organizations). 

Indicate your choices by preparing a memo addressed to the superin- 
tendent of schools. Indicate the books you wish him to order, listing 
place of publication, publisher, and date, as well as the reasons for your 
particular choices. For the magazines, give the annual subscription prices 
and your reasons for the choices. Do the same with your professional 
memberships. 


Prepare the memo to hand in. - 
2. Prepare a vignette based on an actual incident which was either in 


your experience or came to your attention. Do not reveal the way in which 
the problem was solved. Be prepared to present your vignette to the class 
and lead in a discussion of possible solutions. 
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CHAPTER 3 


School Administration 
in America 


HISTORY OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Five months after he assumed the office of Secretary to the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, Horace Mann presented the board 
with a comprehensive report of the conditions in the schools of the 
state. Technically, this first report, and the eleven annual reports which 
followed, were the earliest examples of the superintendent’s annual 
report, a standard form of reporting in educational administration.* 

Under the heading “The Manner in which the School Committees 
Performed their Duties,” Horace Mann reported that the school com- 
mittees of 1837, unled by professional administrators, had fallen into 
some bad habits. They were neglectful about the time of examining 
teachers, Mann declared, in the character of the qualifying examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates, and in rejecting incompetent candidates 
for teaching. Furthermore, they failed to observe the law which re- 
quired them to provide uniform textbooks at town expense when the 
parents were unable to supply the texts. Especially trying was their lack 
of vigor in enforcing attendance, regularity, and punctuality among the 
scholars, and their reluctance to visit the schools as the law demanded.1 

Mann's observations were not surprising. Laymen who served on the 
early school committees could find little time for visiting schools, listen- 
ing to scholars’ achievements, or screening persons for teaching certifi- 
cates. There was clearly a need for an employee to do this work for 
them and to report the progress of the schools. Fortunately, the ad- 
monitions of Horace Mann were heeded by some of the early school 
committees; they began to hire a clerk or business agent to take over 


* Henry Barnard, American Journal of Education (Hartford, Conn.: F. C. Brownell, 
1856), Vol. V, pp. 654-656- 
t Ibid., pp. 623-624- 
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some of the routine tasks of managing the schools. The door was thus 
opened to the employment of professional school administrators at a 
later date. 
* The superintendency started at the state level and spread gradually 
downward. A study conducted in 1880 revealed that a chicf educational 
officer at the state level was present in all the thirty-eight states then 
in the Union. Closely upon the heels of the state superintendency 
followed the county, or intermediate, superintendency. With the rise 
of cities containing increasing numbers of school building units, the 
superintendency at the local level came into being. 

The following selection from Mann’s first annual report reveals his 


concern over some of the problems baffling the leaderless school com- 
mittees of his day. 


THE SECRETARY'S FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


Horace Mann 


EN oc men, both 
9 our Common Schools. They are the 


heap his garners, he surely woul 
perficial and scanty inquiry, 
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commission to the teacher, under which he may usurp a place to do but 
little good, where another would do much; or under which, perhaps, he may do 
great and remediless harm, without any admixture of good. 

The law of 1826 required school committees to obtain evidence of the 
good moral character of all instructors, and to ascertain, “by personal exam- 
ination or otherwise, their literary qualifications and capacity for the govern- 
ment of schools.” In the Revised Statutes, the words “or otherwise” were 
intentionally omitted. Hence the duty of personal examination became, in all 
cases, imperative. So great, however, is the tax imposed by this requirement 
upon the time of the committees, that from the best information I have been 

? able to obtain, I am led to believe, that in a majority of instances, the ex- 
amination is either wholly omitted, or is formal and superficial, rather than 
intent and thorough. 

The engagement of a teacher by the prudential committee, subject to the 
approval of the committee of the town, is itself a step of great importance; 

, because there are intrinsic objections to the use of the veto power by the 
latter, and it can never be exercised without reluctance and hazard. The 
prudential committee ought not, therefore, to be compelled to close a bargain 
at the first offer, but he should have opportunity for full inquiries, or, at 
least, for availing himself of such information as might come in his way, 
during the season. The law fixes no time for the election of prudential-commit- 
teemen, when chosen by the districts. In some large districts, through which 
I passed late in the autumn, that officer had not been chosen for the current 
year. When chosen, he could have no opportunity for extended inquiry or 
discriminating selection, but would be almost compelled to employ the first 
person whom chance should throw in his way. . 

Again; the law expressly requires every teacher to obtain, from the school 
committee of the town, a certificate of his qualifications “before he opens the 

"school." This implies, that it is a violation of duty on the part of a teacher 
to open a school previously to obtaining such a certificate; and also, on the 
part of the town committee, to examine a teacher after he has opened his 
School, for the purpose of giving him a retro-active certificate. Magistrates 
and officers might as well enter upon the discharge of their duties, with the 
expectation of being qualified some time before or after the close of their 
official term. The reason for this prohibition upon teachers and committees is 
unanswerable. After the teacher has intruded into the school without a cer- 
tificate, other considerations, besides fitness, come In, and strenuously urge, 
if they do ng morally compel, the committee to give him one. Just before a 
school begins, parents generally make arrangements for dispensing with the 
personal services of their children. Some take them away from regular and 
profitable employments. During the first few weeks of a school, the children 


never study with the same facility, nor are they able to make the same prog- 


ress, as afterwards. Even men cannot rally and apply their whole mental 


forces. on the first day of commencing an unaccustomed work. It is a subject 
of universal regret with good teachers of short schools, that as soon as the 
school has gathered impetus, it is arrested. A change of teachers, when a 
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school has just opened, is, in itself, a great misfortune; because. met 
have different regulations and different modes of administering z 
eum hools, the harness of good order and discipline will chafe a little at 
cw» nd some time must elapse before it will sit easy. At the opening of a 
=se teacher ought to learn the proficiency of his scholars, for the purpose 
i po e classes, and as a basis of judicious advice in regard to advanced 
ps ae, tthe course of two or three weeks, a teacher of any discernment 
E s insight respecting the peculiar temperment and disposition of 
hut ES and he will find avenues, or open them, by which a readier 
anaes be had to his pupils’ minds. A school will but partially develop 
"rm = of advancement, until teacher and pupils become acquainted; until 
A Peg relations between them are established, and their minds are so 
ca e fitted into each other as to work without friction. Suppose, ‘at this 
e when the school ought to be under strong headway, the teacher is 
ae to the committee for examination and approval; and, in addition 
aS considerations as those above suggested, the prudential committee 
» forces the demand of a certificate with the plea, that it is now too late in 
cm to obtain any better substitute. Now, the painful alternative may 
be directly presented, either to approve an incompetent teacher, or to reject 
him and break up the school:—two modes about equally efficient in running 


wever, there is a choice;—a 
he first is the branch of the 
cause the evil of breaking up 
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greater, is remote; and it is a rule, lamentably prevalent in the actions of 
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From facts which ha 
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unhappy its consequences, that very many judicious men maintain the expedi- 
ency of vesting the whole power of employing teachers in the town commit- 
tee. 

Another duty of the town committee is that of directing what books shall 
be used in the schools. There is a public evil of great magnitude in the multi- 
plicity and diversity of elementary books. They crowd the market, and infest 
the schools. One would suppose there might be uniformity in rudiments, at 
least; yet the greatest variety prevails. Some books claim superiority, because 
they make learning easy, and others because they make it difficult. All decry 
their predecessors, or profess to have discovered new and better modes of 
teaching. By a change of books, a child is often obliged to unlearn what he 
had laboriously acquired before. In many important particulars, the pronunci- 
ation, the orthography, and the syntax of our language changes, according to 
the authority consulted. Truth and philosophy, in regard to teaching, assume 
so many shapes, that common minds begin to doubt whether there be truth 
or philosophy under any. The advantages of cheapness, resulting from im- 
provements in the art of printing, are intercepted from the public, to whom 
they rightfully belong, and divided among compilers. Over this, as an ex- 
pensive public mischief, as a general discouragement to learning, and as a 
misfortune of the Commonwealth, town committees have no control. But it 
is still in their power, and it is an important and substantial part of their duty, 
as enjoined by law, “to direct what books shall be used in the several schools,” 
in their respective towns. When the committee fails in directing what books 
shall be used, a way is opened for the introduction of books which are ex- 
pressly prohibited by law, as "calculated to favor the tenets of particular 
sects of Christians." Under such omission, also, the schoolhouse may cease 
to be neutral ground between those different portions of society, now so 
_ vehemently contending against each other on a variety of questions of social 

and national duty. Instances of both kinds have occurred, and were, under 
such circumstances, to be expected; because it is the nature of extreme views 
to make all other truths bow down before the idolized truth. But the liability 
and the temptation should be cut off. Would the disciples of hostile doctrines 
look forward, and foresee to what results a breach of the truce in regard to 
the schoolroom must infallibly lead, it seems scarcely credible that each should 
not agree, in good faith, to refrain from every attempt to preoccupy the minds 
of school children with his side of vexed and complicated questions, whether 
of state, or theology; and that all should not concur, in regard to an evil so 
self-propagating and ruinous, in enforcing measures which would bar out 
the possibility of its occurrence. The only reason urged by school committees 
for a non-compliance with the provision of law in relation to selecting books, 
is, that parents object to the expense of purchasing so many new books as 
would give uniform sets to the school. Hence the evil is endued with a self- 
perpetuating power; because, as it increases, the obstacle to its removal 
increases also. Where a diversity of books prevails in a school, there will neces- 
sarily be unfitness and mal-adjustment in the classification of scholars. Those 
who ought to recite together are separated by a difference of books. If eight 
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or tgn scholars, in geography, for instance, have eight or ten different books, 
as has sometimes happened, instead of one recitation for all, there must be 
eight or ten recitations. Thus the teacher’s time is crumbled into dust and dis- 
sipated. Put a question to a class of ten scholars, and wait a moment for each 
one to prepare an answer in his own mind, and then name the one to give 
the answer, and there are ten mental operations going on simultaneously; and 
each one of the ten scholars will profit more by this social recitation than he 
would by a solitary one of the same length. But if there must be ten recitations, 
instead of one, the teacher is, as it were, divided by ten, and reduced to the 
tenth part of a teacher. Nine-tenths of his usefulness is destroyed. The same 
would be true in regard to most other studies. This irretrievable loss is in- 
curred, merely because parents will not agree to procure the best books. 

It would seem, beforehand, that no duty of school committees could be 
more acceptable to parents, than that of enforcing a uniformity of books in all 
the schools of a town. Every school, where there are no regulations upon 
this subject, holds out a standing invitation to every bookpeddler and specu- 
lator, to foist in his books, which may be new, or they be books whose sheets 
may have been printed for years, but garnished with a new titlepage bearing 
a recent date. The diversity may be aggravated through the intervention of 
the teacher, who often desires to introduce the books from which he, him- 
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wholly omitted. Children attend school, surrounded by temptations to mischief, 
and without any means of occupation. 

An inquiry into the “regulation and discipline” of the schools is another 
of the duties enjoined upon the town committee; and so important is this 
duty, in the judgment of the law, that its performance is commanded, not 
only at the opening and close of the schools, but at each of the monthly 
visitations. Under this head, many points are embraced, vital to the cause of 
Common-School education. I will give but a single example. The “regula- 
tion” of a school comprises the means of insuring as much punctuality and 
regularity as possible in the attendance of all the children in the district. 
Absences and tardiness are great obstructions to progress. The punctual are 
injured by them hardly less than the delinquent. In some towns, the excel- 
lent practice of keeping daily registers by the teachers, to be exhibited to 
the committee at each visitation, of holding the scholars to a strict account 
for all absences, and of discouraging desertion from the school by all other 
practicable means, has obviated almost all delinquencies of this kind. In 


“other towns, where the attendance upon school is prompted by no motive, 


nor enforced by any salutary regulation, habits of idleness and truantship in 
the present children are laying the foundations of vagrancy, poverty, and vice 
in the future men. 

In connection with this topic of the “regulation” of a school, as one of 
the means of securing punctuality in the attendance of scholars, it is material 
to advert to another provision of the law, which makes it the joint and 
several duty of school committees, resident ministers of the gospel, and se- 
lectmen, “in their several towns, to exert their influence and use their best 
endeavors, that the youth of their towns shall regularly attend the schools 
established for their instruction.” The success attendant upon the exertions 
of these officers, to secure a “regular” attendance upon schools, will appear 


by the following statement:— 
The whole number of children, in the 294 towns which have made 


returns, who are between four and sixteen years of age, is 177,053 
If from this number we deduct twelve thousand, as the number of 
children who attend private schools and academies, and do not Ber 


H ill remain 
attend the public schools at all, there wi r . ; 
Whole nel of scholars of all ages, attending school in winter 141,837 


Whole number of scholars of all ages, attending school in summer 122,889 


The average attendance in winter is 1 aa 
Do. Do. in summer is i ; 
So that the average attendance, in winter, of children of ali ages, 
falls below the whole number of children in the State between 
4 and 16 years of age, who depend wholly upon the Common — 
Schools Dd 


And in summer it falls below that number 
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from the winter school, either permanently or 
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number; and a portion absent themselves from the summer schools, either 
permanently or occasionally, equal to a permanent absence of considerably 
more than two-fifths of their whole number. 

« The average length of all the schools in the two hundred and ninety-four 
towns heard from is six months and twenty-five days each, for the whole 
year. Were the winter and summer terms equal in length, this average would 
give three months and twelve days and a half to each. But, on account of 
the voluntary absences from school, the winter term is reduced to the schol- 
ars, on an average, to about two months and one week, and the summer 
term to two months and an inconsiderable fraction; or, taking both winter 
and summer terms, to about four months and one week in the year. And 
so much as some scholars, dependent upon the Common School, actually 
attend school more, just so much do others actually attend less. 

Were it certain that the number, one hundred and seventy-seven thousand 
and fifty-three, was not an over-estimate of the children between four and 
sixteen years of age, and did the returns embrace all the children of all ages 
attending in all the public schools, it would appear that forty-two thousand ° 
one hundred and sixty-four children, wholly dependent upon the Common 
Schools, have not, the past year, attended school at all in the summer; and 
twenty-three thousand two hundred and sixteen, neither in summer nor win- 
ter. There is some reason to believe, that from omissions in the returns, and, 
perhaps, from other causes, the total of the children of all ages, attending 
all the schools, is rather too low. After making every possible allowance, 
however, the returns exhibit frightful evidence of the number of children, 
who either do not go to school at all, or go so little as not to be reckoned 
among the scholars. 

In this State, where the traditional habits and usages of the people exact 
some term of apprenticeship for all arts—except for the most difficult of 
all, the art of teaching—an intelli 


by way of counsel and sympathy, to encourage teachers, if not to capacitate 
them for the discharge of their de 


The same counsel, i 
hold in no respect 
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The visitations of the committee break in upon the monotony of the school. 
They spur the slothful, and reward the emulous and aspiring. To suppose 
that the children in a school will ever feel a keen, impulsive interest in 
learning, while parents and neighbors are disregardful of it, is to suppose 
the children to be wiser than the men. The stimulus of acting under the 
public eye, though an inferior motive, is still an allowable one amongst 
adults. To the mind of the sworn Officer, is it not more pleasant than his 
oath? Do not much of the uprightness and thoroughness brought to the dis- 
charge of public duties depend upon their being performed under public 
inspection? And why, in regard to children, may we not avail ourselves of 
this innate sentiment as an auxiliary in the attainment of knowledge; always 
holding it subordinate to the supreme sentiment of duty? I have heard hun- 
dreds of teachers, with one voice, attest its utility. Such visitations by the 
committee are not less useful to teachers than to pupils. While all due re- 


spect should be accorded to teachers—and certainly no class in the com- 
munity are more deserving both of emolument and of social consideration 
than they—yet, as our school-system is now administered, we are not au- 
thorized to anticipate any more fidelity and strenuousness in the fulfilment 
of duty from them than from the same number of persons engaged in any 
reputable employment. This State employs, annually, in the Common Schools, 
more than three thousand teachers, at an expense of more than four hundred 
and sixty-five thousand dollars, raised by direct taxation. But they have not 
one-thousandth part of the supervision which watches the same number of 
persons, having the care of cattle or spindles, or of the retail of shop-goods. 
Who would retain his reputation, not for prudence, but for sanity, if he 
employed men on his farm, or in his factory, or clerks in his counting- 
room, month after month, without oversight and even without inquiry? In 
regard to what other service are We SO indifferent, where the remuneration 


swells to such an aggregate? : : ; i 

Being deeply impressed with these views, I inserted in the circular an 
interrogatory upon this subject; and wherever I have been, I have made con- 
stant inquiries whether this duty of visitation were performed, agreeably to 
law, I have heard from nearly all the towns in the State. The result is, that 
not in more than fifty or sixty towns, out of the three hundred and five, 
has there been any pretence of a compliance with the law; and in regard 
to some of these towns, after a reference to the requisitions of the statute, 
the allegation of a compliance has been withdrawn, as having been made 
Sn its provisions. 

in ignorance of the extent of its p the omission even of this important duty 


It would be unjust to attribute r 
to any peculiar deadness OT dormancy, on the part of committees, towards 
the great interest of our Common Schools. No body of men in the com- 


munity have performed services for the public, at all comparable to theirs, 
for so little of the common inducements of honor and emolument. In not 
more than about one-fifth part of the towns do the committee receive either 
compensation or re-imbursement for devoting from six to sixty days of time 
to the duties of their office, and for incurring expenses of horse and carriage 
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hire, amounting to ten or twenty, and sometimes even to thirty dollars per 
annum. Where any thing is given, it rarely exceeds a quarter of the lowest 
wages of day labor. The towns paying most liberally, I believe, are Falmouth 
agd Sandwich, in the county of Barnstable, where one dollar a day, and 
sixpence a mile for travel, are given. In a very few other towns, the com- 
pensation is fixed at seventy-five cents for each visit (understood to occupy 
a full half-day); in a few more, fifty cents a visit is paid; but in most other 
cases, it is a small fixed sum to be given to the chairman or the secretary 
of the committee, or to be divided between the members of the Board;— 
as in Lincoln, ten dollars to chairman; in Haverhill and Hingham, ten dol- 
lars to the clerk or secretary; in East Hampton, eight dollars for the whole 
Board; in Cummington and Wareham, five dollars for each member; in 
Franklin, three dollars for each; in Williamsburg, once, nine dollars for all, 
and so forth. To the inquiry, Whether paid or not? the letter of the answer 
in some cases, and, in many others, the spirit of it, has been, "Neither paid 
nor thanked." In many cases, where gentlemen have served gratuitously in 
the office for several years, and have then presented a bill for ex 
merely, they have been dropped from the board for the ensuing year: in 
others, where, after having served for years in succession, and, 


having been 
re-elected, they have offered to accept, on condition of receiving half as 
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istration of the office, and render the duties they impose onerous and un- 
welcome. Hence it often happens, that the citizens, best qualified for the 
station, decline its acceptance; or, having accepted it, they abridge its labors, 
and thereby curtail its usefulness. Clergymen allege, that their relation to the 
schools has been modified by recent legislation. Their parishes were once 
territorial, now they are poll; and thus the special relation they once sus- 
tained to all the schools within their territory is dissolved. Once they owed 
a special debt to society for their immunity from taxation; now that obliga- 
tion is cancelled. From this or some other cause it has happened, that a 
public school, kept the whole twelve months, in a place where several clergy- 
men were constantly resident, has never been visited by any of them for a 
succession of years. Public men and professional men decline the service 
on account of their various engagements. The industrious aver, that “time is 
money;” thus alleging a maxim, designed only to enforce a lower duty, as 
a justification for disregarding a higher; and forgetting that it is no more 
true that “time is money” than it is that “time is knowledge, or wisdom, 
' or virtue,” because it may be converted into the latter, as easily and certainly 
as into the former. But, I repeat, the fault is in the system, more than in 
the individuals. At every convention I have attended, from every intelligent 
individual with whom I have conversed, no opinion has been so universal 
and emphatic, as that our institution of Common Schools will continue to 
languish and cannot be revived, until wise boards of school-committee-men 


shall, themselves, be a living exposition of the law; and shall make all its 
provisions in regard to the “examination of teachers,” the “selection” and 
“supply” of books, the *wisitation" and “the regulation sod. discipline of 
the schools,” and “the habits and proficiency of the scholars,” as legible in 


their actions as on the pages of the statute-book. M 

The law exacts a performance of duty from other municipal officers, un- 
der the sanction of a penalty; because, as they receive something by way of 
fee or per diem allowance, they may well be held amenable for any official 
delinquency. But the framers of the law prescribing the duties of committee- 
men must have felt the flagrant injustice of denouncing any penalty for 
derelictions, when the demands upon time and money were so ample, and the 
requital nothing. Hence an entire abandonment of duty involves no forfeiture, 
and subjects to no animadversion. Such abandonment has occurred, and been 
tolerated and acquiesced in, if not demanded, by public sentiment. At one 
convention it was stated, openly and without contradiction, by a gentleman 
of high respectability, in the presence of his colleagues Aad others wao ansi 
have known the case, that ia his town, containing about pue school districts, 
the school-committee, for eight or more successive ee a soi y 
a teacher, nor visited a school. During this long eo ek h Pu i e 
children in the public schools: passed through Peri OL DU MESE 
their school-going life. Many other cases have come to my Knowledge, calcu- 
lated to excite the deepest alarm 


in every mind which sees the character of 
the next generation of men foreshadowed and prophesied in the direction 
which is given to the children of this. 
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I feel it my duty, therefore, to submit to the Board of Education the 
expediency of recommending to the general court, the appropriation of some 
portion of the income of the school-fund, when divided among the towns, 
as a compensation to school-committees for the discharge of duties so labori- 
ous and influential. Were this done, there would then be justice and propriety, 
certainly in cases of gross delinquency, in subjecting them to legal animadver- 
sion, or withholding from their respective towns their share of the annual 
apportionment. This course would relieve the towns from the burden of tax- 
ing themselves to pay the committee. The single fact of being obliged to ren- 
der a written account to the town, of their services, at the end of each year, 
would prompt to punctuality and fidelity, and create another impulse to 
duty. It may be said, that, in some towns, the money would be paid with- 
out much valuable consideration in services rendered; but this, it is believed, 
would happen in but few cases, even at first, and would not be lastingly 
true anywhere. Such a provision might require some slight modification in 
the constitution of the board of town committees. Indeed, is it not worthy 

: of consideration, whether some plan may not be adopted in distributing the 
income of the school-fund, which would assist towns or districts in pur- 
chasing apparatus or school libraries, or in doing some other thing for the 
benefit of the schools, which they cannot conveniently, or will not ordinarily, 
do without such assistance? The fund would then be a stimulant instead of 
an opiate. 

Could the complement of service be secured fro 
out compensation as with it, undoubted! 


fuse into the system a quicker life and 


a higher energy; because work is 
always better done, 


a higher motive, 
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“There is properly no history, only biography,” Emerson asserted, 
and the early history of the association for school superintendents bears 
out this assertion. Men like Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, W. T. 
Harris, John Hancock, and many others appear prominently in tlie 
association’s history. These men shaped the resolutions which pro- 
foundly influenced educational policy in this country for more than a 
century. 

The following excerpt from the official history of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators (AASA) is primarily the story of 
those hardy, pioneer schoolmen who built a professional organization 
to represent superintendents. The complete story appeared initially in 
serial form in The School Administrator, official organ of the AASA. 
Entitled “The Centennial Story,” it explains the slow and steady prog- 
ress of an emerging profession in the face of bewildering, unprecedented 


social upheaval. 


THE CENTENNIAL STORY 


American Association of School Administrators 


IN THE BEGINNING: 1865-1870 


HE AMERICAN Association of School Administrators was born in the era 
b pe bitterness immediately following the War Between the States. In 
August 1865, barely four months after the assassination of President Lincoln, 
a handful of men meeting in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, decided to organize as 
the National Association of School Superintendents. s 
Five years later this group joined with others to form the National Educa- 
tional Association; in the process it was renamed the Department of School 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association. In 1907 it became 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
The Department changed its name again in 1937 to become the un 
Association of School Administrators, à department of the National Education 
Association o ited States. 
sition of the UR Sigur in 1865 10 atend the annual met 
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The first convention of the new association of school superintendents was 
held in Washington, D.C., the following February. If you and I had been 
schoolmen in those days, we undoubtedly would have been readers of Henry 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education. Let’s read Barnard’s account of 
this meeting, and take time to Study the setting in which this event took place. 
The punctuation, capitalization, and use of italics in Barnard’s report are re- 
tained: 

During the sessions of the National Teachers’ Association at Harrisburg for 
1865, a meeting of State and City Superintendents there present as held, of 
which Rev. B. G. Northrop, Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 


was Chairman, and Rev. L. Van Bokkelen, LL.D., State Superintendent of Public 


Schools of Maryland, was Secretary. At this Convention it was decided to hold 
a meeting in February, 1866, at Washington, for the purpose of forming a 
National Association of School Superintendents, to be composed of these de- 
voted to the supervision of schools in the several States and Cities of the country, 
and the discussion of topics appropriate to such meeting. 

A meeting was accordingly held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of February, 1866, 
at which nine States and twenty Cities were represented. The Mayor of the city 
of Washington gave the Association a cordial welcome, and the President of 
the United States, on receiving their call, expressed great interest in their object, 
and in the extension of school instruction to every child in the country, and the 
Secretary of the Interior expressed to a committee on a memorial to Congress 
on a National Bureau, who waited upon him, his interest in the success of their 
memorial. 

Papers were read by Charles R. Coburn, Su 
of Pennsylvania, on “School Statistics;” by L. 
ent of Maryland, on “The Practicability of Greater Uniformity in the School 
System of Different States;” by E. E. White. 
“A National Bureau of Education," by C. M. Harrison, State Superintendent of 
New Jersey, on “Defects of Our Stat 
man, State Superintendent 
School System." 
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In fact, it was this matter of getting public schools for the Negro under way 
in the South that led, first, to the campaigning for a federal bureau of edu- 
cation, and, soon thereafter, to repeated, insistent proposals for federal grants 
to help establish free universal public schools in the South. ^ 
One may wonder at the small attendance at that first convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C.—*nine States and twenty Cities were represented"—until he 
realizes that actually this registration was really quite large in terms of cities 
eligible to attend. Only a small number of cities had created the office of 
city superintendent prior to that meeting. By 1861 only 25 cities had es- 
tablished the position, and only 10 of the 34 states had created the office 
e of county superintendent. Apparently, no more city superintendencies were 
established during the Civil War. Furthermore, only three other cities, Al- 
bany, Washington, and Kansas City, were added to the list of 25 before 
1870. 
By contrast, according to the United States Office of Education, in Octo- 
ber 1961 there were 12,486 local school systems with 300 or more pupils 
^in the United States. It is estimated that there are nearly 15,000 chief 
school administrators of public schools in the country today. 


Leadership Came from State Departments 


It is no coincidence that the five main speakers at the first national con- 
vention of school superintendents were state school officers. State departments 
of education and their representatives were providing much of the leadership 
in public school administration at that time. The first state school officer had 
been appointed in New York in 1812. By 1861, 9 of the 34 states had ex- 
officio state school officers and 19 had regular state school officers. 

It may help us put a frame around this era in the history of education 
if we locate some of the leaders whose names are still so well known. Henry 
*Barnard (1811-1900) was nearing the zenith of his influence and was soon 
to become the first United States commissioner of education (1867-70). 
Horace Mann (1796-1859) had spent the final seven years of his life as 
the first president of Antioch College in Yellow Springs, Ohio. Susan B. 
Anthony (1820-1906) was urging women teachers to campaign for higher 
wages and to demand a voice in teacher's conventions. 

Pestalozzi (1746-1827), Froebel (1782-1852), and Herbart (1776- 
1841) were gone, but their philosophies were exerting more and more in- 
fluence on teaching theories. Pestalozzi had advocated that children be taught 
to learn by experience and observation rather than verbalism. Froebel had 
stressed the appeal to the physical senses through the use of objects in teach- 
ing, and is hailed as the founder of the kindergarten. (Only a few private 
kindergartens had been founded in this country by 1865; the first public 
kindergarten appeared in 1873 in St. Louis, Missouri.) Herbart is remem- 
bered for his five formal steps of instruction. . 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Reader (primer and readers for the first six grades) 
was becoming the most popular textbook this country has ever seen. By 
the end of the nineteenth century, well over 100 million copies were to be 
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sold. In 1865 William Holmes McGuffey (1800-73), the original author, 
was professor of natural history and moral philosophy at the University of 
Virginia, a post he had held since 1845. 

eBy 1865 state school systems had been pulled into some semblance of 
unity. The elementary and primary schools were firmly established, but the 
public high school, or secondary school, was just coming into the picture. 
Private academies had long dominated secondary education. There were 
6,000 of them in the United States at the height of their popularity in 1850. 
Public support of the high school was rare and difficult until the Kalamazoo 
Case in 1874, when the Michigan Supreme Court affirmed that the high school 
was properly a part of the common school system and therefore could be 
supported by taxes. 

The National Association of School Superintendents was by no means the 
first national or seminational organization in which superintendents (from 
city, county, state, and college posts) were members and officers. However, 
it was the first nationwide group that limited its membership to the school 
administrator. 

Even before the organization of the National Teachers’ Association in 
1857, school administrators (having various titles) had joined teachers and 
laymen in several national groups seeking to improve public education. 

The first of these was the American Institute of Instruction, organized in 
Boston on August 19, 1830. Claiming to be national 
the schoolmen in and near Boston who could get to i 
coach. Horace Mann and Samuel G. Howe attended fri 
first years. As reported by Albert E. Winship, 
cation, the leadership of the institute shifted, g 

and educational statesmen” 
and officers were for the m 
scope and membership of 
as Montreal, and actively in 

Editor Winship and o 


, it served primarily 
ts meetings by stage- 


editor of the Journal of Edu- 


the teaching profession. s 
; ns had been founded. 
Two other important national 
was the Western Literary Institut: 


included profe. S 
and teachers from coll ; A p Included professor 
bad Gila, Colleges and high schools in Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 


Another short-lived Organization w 
s th 
(1831-39), which had a b Api 
Will S. Monroe, of the St 
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represented in the American Lyceum Association during its nine years -ex- 
istence as a national organization. Out of the movement grew many library 
and lecture associations; keener interest in the education of girls; and the 
introduction of science studies into American courses of instruction.” 


“Friends of Education” Organize 


Another national education group predating the AASA was founded at 
a convention of superintendents, teachers, and laymen on October 17-19, 
1849, in Philadelphia. Horace Mann, then a member of Congress, was the 
„Presiding officer, and Henry Barnard was chairman of the business commit- 
tee. This group was first identified as the National Association of the Friends 
of Education, and later as the Friends of Common Schools and of Universal 
Education. It adopted a permanent constitution in 1850 and became the 
American Association for the Advancement of Education. City and state 
Superintendents and high school principals shared the speakers’ platform 
with many representatives of higher education and prominent laymen at the 
first eight annual meetings of this group. 

Much of its membership and strength was absorbed by the National Teach- 
ers’ Association when it was organized in 1857. Without the first loyalty 
of the educators, the American Association for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion did not long survive. It convened for two more years, meeting in New 
York in 1857 and in Albany in 1858, and then disappeared. With its dis- 
appearance, there was no longer a single association that joined laymen 
and teachers in promoting the welfare of public education. The National 
Congress of Mothers, later named the National Congress of Parents and 

eachers, came gradually to fill this gap after its founding in 1897. 

Very little is known about some of the early meetings of the National 


Association of School Superintendents. In 1866, in addition to the February 


Meeting in Washington, D.C., the superintendents’ association held a meeting 
Association and the American 


at summer with the National Teachers’ 2 
Normal School Association in Indianapolis. If the superintendents met the 
following year, they left no record. 

For 1868 there is a clear record o 


> 


f a joint meeting with the American 


©rmal School Association and the National Teachers’ Association in Nash- 
Ville. Total attendance seemed to be disappointing, although great plans had 
been made, In contrast to the 400 who had journeyed to Gettysburg dur- 
ing the National Teachers’ Association meeting in Harrisburg in 1865, the 
Tecord here tells of 50 who entrained for Mammoth Cave. Papers at this 
Convention produced two notable and timely quotes. Dr. J. M. Gregory, of 
the Illinois Industrial University, discussing taxes for public education, said, 
“The poorest of all is the district tax; the best is the State tax. 

And founder Van Bokkelen of Maryland said: 
1 claim on the State for the privileges of education, 
ts birth, whether in the richest commercial 
or of the rugged mountain 


„Each child has an equal cl i 
Without reference to the locality of i 
Metropolis, or on the sterile sands of the sea coast, 
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slopes. When the child passes from the care of its parents and becomes a citizen, 
he will be either a blessing to the State by his careful and proper training in 
virtue and morality, or he will curse it with his ignorance. 


Trenton, New Jersey, was the site of a very much better-attended joint 
meeting of the three associations in the summer of 1869. 


The Last Meeting—A Gala Event 2 


What turned out to be the last meeting of the National Association of 
School Superintendents, under that name, may well have been its best. It 


certainly was a gala event for the 27 members who spent three days at the, - 


special session on March 1-3, 1870, in Washington, D.C. They Were re- 
ceived by President Ulysses S. Grant. They met with congressmen who joined 
them in a discussion of resolutions. And they paid only $2 a day for accom- 
modations, plus an assessment of $1 to cover other convention expenses. 
Among the lucky 27 were the superintendents from Baltimore, Cumber- 
land County (Pennsylvania), Detroit, Dorchester County (Maryland), Potts- 
ville (Pennsylvania), Springfield (Ohio), and Washington, D.C.; also Henry 


Barnard, then U. S. commissioner of education; the state superintendents or . 


state commissioners of Indiana, Maine, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia; 
men by other titles from state boards of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Virginia; and representatives from a few colleges and universities and from 
the District of Columbia. Presiding was J. P. Wickersham, state superintend- 


ent of schools for Pennsylvania. Meetings were held in the Franklin School 
building (the board of education office today). 


The reception by President Grant 


Occurred on the second afternoon of 
the convention, Wednesday, March 2. 


Federal Funds Asked for Education 


The one big resolution adopted 
education. It was directed to the 
of the United States and read: 


pertained to federal funds for public 
Senate and the House of Representatives 


Your memorialists have had 
colored population in those Sta 
Freedmen, and whose educati 
of an educational System, gener: 

We believe that no 


under consideration the interests of the white and 
tes in which a large proportion of the people are 
onal funds are inadequate to meet the demands 
alin its application and objects. 
System of reconstruction will be com 
adequately provide for a general System of education. 
The scientific, literary, civil, and re 
not be secure without th 
We would urge upon th 
of such appropriations, fro; 


plete that does not 
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schools may be adequately supplied with efficient teachers, and have put into 
successful operation on the best methods, at an early day, schools for the liberal 
education of all classes, without regard to color or previous condition, we would 
also recommend the establishment and endowment of Normal schools—one in, 
each State; giving Maryland and the District of Columbia jointly one. 

We also believe that the true interests of the nation would be promoted by 
an adequate equalization of the educational funds of the States, so far as relates 


to the purpose of education, by the General Government. 
We believe that the work of education among all classes in these States, whose 
funds are lost, would receive a new and wholesome impulse, that would vindi- 


, Cate the economy and wisdom of such appropriations. 


The minutes of the meeting also report that, after the resolutions had 
been adopted and the congressmen had left, Dr. Henry Barnard, U. S. com- 
missioner of education, was "called upon for his paper upon the establish- 
ment of the Department of Education. Dr. Barnard presented a verbal 
report of his work and plans, occupying one hour and a half." 


A FAMILY AFFAIR: FORMING THE NEA 


Our association has taken a very important step. Heretofore, there have been 
three different National Associations; the National Teachers’ Association, the 
American Normal School Association and the National Superintendents’ Asso- 
Ciation—three organizations working side by side, yet all independent. Now all 


are fused into one. . . - 


0 NTA Proceedings, are from the closing 


These words, quoted in the 187 
address by D. B. Hagar, principal of the State Normal School at Salem, 


Massachusetts, and president of the National Teachers’ Association, at the 
reorganization meeting of the NTA August 17-19, 1870, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
This was the same D. B. Hagar who had drawn up the call for the convention 
Of teachers in Philadelphia that resulted in August 1857 in the formation 
of the National Teachers’ Association. By happy coincidence he also pre- 
sided at the last convention of this organization and at the birth of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. . 
In his opening address, President Hagar said: 

reorganization of the National Teachers’ 
ssary to secure the co-operation of the 
National Superintendents’ Association and the Normal School Association.— 


Blending the three associations into one, we can preserve the advantages of each, 
and at the same time establish on à broad foundation an organization grand in 


its proportions, comprehensive in its objects, and powerful in its operations. 


onal Association of School Superintendents was 
med National Education Association and became 
the Department of School Superintend- 


To insure success in the proposed 
Association, it will, of course, be nece 


In this spirit, the Nati 
Merged with the newly na 
One of its four charter departments, 


ence, now the AASA. 


The American Normal School Association became the Department of 
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Normal Schools. This association was organized in August 1858 in Norwich, 
Connecticut, and had been meeting annually with the National Teachers’ 
Association since 1866. The department evolved to become in 1948 the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

The two new groups were the Department of Elementary Schools, which 
was abolished in 1924 by the NEA Board of Directors, and the Depart- 
ment of Higher Instruction. The latter department was discontinued in 1924, 
was re-established in 1942, and in 1952 became the Association for Higher 
Education. Its predecessor was the Central College Association, organized 
in 1869 in Illinois as a federation of state and regional associations of col- 
lege men. 

This installment is entitled *A Family Affair" because the members of the 
Department of School Superintendence continued to play important roles 
as members of the NEA. A majority of the 43 signers of the original charter 
of the National Teachers’ Association (August 26, 1857) were school ad- 
ministrators, and during the first 40 years of the superintendents' organiza- 
tion (1865-1905), 15 of its presidents also served, or were later 
as presidents of the National Educational Association. 

No membership records are available for the Department of School Su- 
perintendence prior to 1922. This is probably because no membership dues 
were collected, and no separate records seem to have been kept. The first 
official records show a membership of 1,263 in 1922. 

Evidence is rather conclusive that attendan 
very small. Probably no more than 50 
National Association of School S i 
Thirty-eight years later, a total of 1 
motion at the Department meeting in Atlanta 
all the members present were voting, 

The 15 men who served ET 


o 
to serve; 


ce at early conventions was 
attended the first convention of the 


- BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP, the first 
ciation of School Superintendents, was a cle: 
public service as an educator. At the time 
superintendents’ organization committee in 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 


President of the National Asso- 
tgyman for 10 years prior to his 
he was chosen chairman of the 
August 1865, he was the agent 
- The following winter he was 
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elected president of the National Association of School Superintendents at 
its first convention in February 1866 in Washington, D.C. Just previously 
he had been president of the American Institute of Instruction. Seven 
years later, in 1873, he was president of the NEA. e 

The Reverend Northrop was a native of Connecticut, born in Kent, in 
Litchfield County, on July 18, 1817. He was graduated from Yale in 1841, 
and from Yale Theological Seminary four years later. During these years he 
taught school for several terms. For 10 years he was pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Saxonville, Massachusetts. He served as the agent for 
„the Massachusetts Board of Education from 1857 to 1867. He then went 
back to Connecticut to become secretary of the State Board of Education 
there, and was Connecticut’s chief educational leader for nearly 16 years. 
Thereafter he had many busy years in civic improvement efforts and the 
building of international good will, up to the close of his life. He died at 
80, in 1898. 

. His biography in the 1898 NEA Proceedings states that to Dr. Northrop 
more than to any other man belonged the credit for the wide adoption of 
" Arbor Day. His interest in tree planting was partly responsible for his visit 
in 1877 to Europe, where he studied the reclaiming of waste land by tree 
planting. Upon his return, he wrote the book Forestry in Europe. His inter- 
est in Japan, especially its educational needs, led to his visit in 1895 (at the 
ag. of 78), as a guest of that nation. During the last 14 years of his life, 
he visited more than 40 states and territories to organize “village-improve- 
ment societies." He was the author of many publications, including a treatise 
on "Schools and Communism." 

Brief biographical data on the remaining 14 dual presidents follow. 

EMERSON ELBRIDGE WHITE (1829-1902) President, National As- 
Sociation of School Superintendents, 1868; National Educational Association, 
1872. Born in Mantua, Ohio. Superintendent of schools, Portsmouth, Ohio 
(1856-61). Owner and editor of Ohio Educational Monthly (1861-74); 
Was state commissioner of education during three years of this period. Presi- 


dent, Purdue University (1876-83). Superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, 
] textbooks. Drafted the bill for the es- 


Columbus, Ohio, in a home given him by John D. Rockefeller, one of his 
Pupils, “in grateful remembrance of the teacher who know how to manage 
a mischievous boy.” 

JOHN w. BULKLEY (180 
School Superintendents, 1869; 
in Fairfield, Connecticut. Stud 


2-88) President, National Association of 
National Teachers’ Association, 1860. Born 
ied for the ministry but found his career in 
education. Was first president of the New York State Teachers Association 
(1845), which he had helped organize and which gave birth to the first 
teachers’ journal in the United States. First city superintendent of the com- 
bined schools of Brooklyn and Williamsburgh, New York (1855-73); re- 


mained as assistant superintendent until 1885. 
JAMES P. WICKERSHAM (1 825-91) President, National Associa- 
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tion, of School Superintendents, 1870; NEA Department of School Superin- 
tendence, 1879; National Teachers’ Association, 1866. Born in Newlin 
Township, Pennsylvania. Was teaching at age 15; by 20, was Principal of 
Marietta Academy in Pennsylvania. Established state normal school in Millers- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Helped found Pennsylvania Education Association (1852). 
Served as Pennsylvania state superintendent of schools (1866-80). From 
1870 until his retirement from the state superintendency, was editor and part 
owner of the Pennsylvania School Journal. His books on methods of instruc- 
tion were translated into French, Spanish, and Japanese as standard guides 
in education. Toward the close of his life, he spent a short time as U. S. 
minister to Denmark. 

JOHN HANCOCK (1825-91) President, NEA Department of School 
Superintendence, 1872; National Educational Association, 1878 and 1879. 
Born in Point Pleasant, Ohio. Superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1865-71); Dayton, Ohio (1872-86); Chillicothe, Ohio (1886-88). Ap- 
pointed state commissioner of Ohio schools in 1888 and continued in that 

il his death. 

CE ciet dur HARRIS (1835-1909) President, NEA Depart- 
ment of School Superintendence, 1873; National Educational Association, 
1875. Born in North Killingly, Connecticut. Moved to St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1857 to teach in the public schools, moved up to the superintendency in 
1867, resigned in 1880 to become identified with the Concord school of 
philosophy. Appointed U. S. commissioner of education in 1889, continued 
in that office until 1906. 

JAMES ORMOND WILSON (1825-1911) President, NEA Depart- 
nal Educational Association, 
ge 23 moved to Washington, 
or two years, after which he 


M. ALEXANDER NEWELL (1824-93) President, NEA Department 


of School Superintendence, 1880; National Educational Association, 1877. 


Born in Belfast, Ireland. Taught two years in Liverpool, then moved to Balti- 
more, Maryland. Professor, City College, Baltimore; Madison College, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. Establi i 


school principal, Baltimore, Comanager, 


ALBERT PRESCOTT MARBLE (1836. 
ment of School Superintendence, 188 Ag 

1889. Born in Vassalboro, Maine. Princip: 
Maine; Berkshire Family School, Stockb 
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mathematics, Wayland University, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. Principal, Worces- 
ter Academy, Worcester, Massachusetts. Superintendent of schools, Worces- 
ter (1868-94); Omaha, Nebraska (1895). In 1896 was appointed to the 
Board of Superintendents for the New York City Schools and later became 
chairman of the board’s Committee on High Schools. Was one of the 
early leaders in efforts to improve schoolhouse construction and sanita- 
tion. 

NORMAN A. CALKINS (1822-95) President, NEA Department of 
School Superintendence, 1883; National Educational Association, 1886. Born 
in Gainesville, New York. Principal, Central School, Gainesville; became su- 

' perintendent of Gainesville Schools at age 23. In 1862 was elected assistant 
superintendent of New York City Schools and was successively re-elected un- 
til his death. Also held teaching positions in New York City Normal College 
and was author of several books. His obituary states: “For upwards of 30 
years he was a conspicuous member of the Congregational Society, He man- 
aged the finances of that organization with such consummate skill that hun- 
dreds of struggling congregations in the South and West were organized into 
Permanent churches.” 

" NEWTON c. DOUGHERTY President, NEA Department of School Su- 
perintendence, 1888; National Educational Association, 1896. Born in 1847 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania. In 1869 became principal of Rock River 
Seminary in Illinois; served as superintendent of schools in Peoria, Illinois, 
from 1878 until 1905. 

WILLIAM HENRY MAXWELL (1852-1920) President, NEA Depart- 
Ment of School Superintendence, 1895; National Educational Association, 
1905. Born in Stewartstown, Ireland. Came to United States in 1874, worked 
On a newspaper and taught in evening schools in Brooklyn, New York, until 
1882. Assistant superintendent of schools, Brooklyn (1882-87); superintend- 
ént (1887-98). First superintendent of schools of Greater New York (1898— 
1918); in that position, he developed many of the policies and procedures of 
modern school administration. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER (1849-1919) President, NEA Department 
of School Superintendence, 1898; National Educational Association, 1906 
and 1907. Born in Maxatawny, Pennsylvania. Minister in German Reformed 
Church, Graduate of and professor at Franklin and Marshall College in Penn- 
sylvania, Studied at leading universities in Germany. Principal, Keystone 
State Normal School in Pennsylvania (1877-93). Pennsylvania state super- 
intende ic instruction (1893-1919). 

ee ee (1948-1922) President, NEA Department 
of School Superintendence, 1901; National Education Association, 1909. 
Born in Dover, New Hampshire. His parents moved to Wisconsin when he 
Was 2 years old. Superintendent of schools, Sheboygan, Wisconsin (1875- 
85); professor of political economy, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin; president, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Wisconsin state 
superintendent of schools (1898-1902); superintendent of schools, Me- 
nomonie, Wisconsin (1903-1908); president, Stout Institute, Menomonie 
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(1908-22). Recognized as one of the national leaders in the movement for 
industrial education. 

EDWIN G. COOLEY (1857-1923) President, NEA Department of 
¿School Superintendence, 1905; National Education Association, 1908. Born 
in Strawberry Point, Iowa. Principal in Iowa and Illinois; superintendent of 
schools, Cresco, Iowa; superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois (1899— 
1908). Later was director of Chicago continuation schools. Credited with 
transfer of initiative from school board to administrator for selection of 
teachers and instructional materials. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EARLY DAYS 


During its first half century, the NEA Department of School Superintendence 
was little more than a series of conventions. It had no paid staff, no head- 
quarters, no membership dues. To summarize the many hundreds of speeches 
at these meetings would be impossible, although many of them can be found 
in the NEA Proceedings. However, a record of what these earl 
tendents believed can be found in the resolution the 
stallment of “The Centennial Story” 
resolutions up to 1920. 

The first meeting of the superintendents’ org 
NEA department in 1870 took place August 22-24, 1871, in St. Louis. Ap- 
parently no resolutions were adopted, but one was referred to a committee 
which would present its recommendations at the next meeting. Upon a favor- 
able committee report in 1872, the resolution was adopted. The school rarely 
knew whether a child was absent because he was sick, dropping out, or 
playing hooky. To help standardize practice, the resolution suggested that in 
all cases of absence, a pupil's name should be kept on the roll as “belong- 
ing" for three whole days and should be dropped if he had not returned oa 
the seventh day. 

In 1877 the superintendents resolved: 
Congress devise some appropriate constituti 
in the educational work, especially in those sections of the country that are 
surrounded by difficulties arising from ignorance and prejudice, and that such 

" Y: 8 
E ip ea be distributed pro rata on the basis of the illiteracy 


The Superintendents reminded Congress in 1880 of the “immediate and 
pressing need of Federil aid in the States, and especially to the Southern 
States. ee Congress Was urged also to provide liberally tor the public 
schools in the District of Columbia so that its schools might "serve the 
country as models of what the best schools ought to be... .” 


At the meetings in 1882 and 1884, resolutions Were passed asking for 
federal funds for education in Alaska. “The native population of Alaska 
have alone of all sections of our common country been overlooked in edu- 
cational provisions,” said the 1882 Statement. Again in 1884 the Depart- 
ment pleaded that Congress should Provide for public education in Add 


y superin- 
r y adopted. This in- 
is drawn from the records of those ° 


anization after it became an 


“We earnestly recommend that 
onal means for aiding pecuniarily 
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“In Proportion to Illiteracy” a 

In 1883 the organization asked that direct appropriations from the national 
treasury “be made to the several States in proportion to illiteracy, and dise 
tributed under proper conditions and safeguards, through existing local of- 
ficers.” 

Expressing a concern that is still familiar, the Department in 1885 ap- 
pointed a committee “to consider the possibility of securing uniformity among 
the different States in the compilation and presentation of educational statis- 
HOS. yy =” 

The resignation in 1886 of John Eaton as U.S. commissioner of edu- 
Cation after nearly 17 years in that post, occasioned a resolution that year 
that tells us something of those days. It read, in part: “He has conferred 
honor on American institutions by his promotion and practical organization 
of our educational exhibits at the world’s fairs in Vienna (1873), Philadel- 
,phia (1876), Paris (1878), New Orleans (1884). . . . By the special en- 
Couragement, early and wisely given, to the introduction of Kindergarten, 
cookery schools, schools for nurses, technical schools, and art instruction, 

. he has greatly contributed to the development of a complete educational 
System, . . .” 

*Four-fifths or more of the teachers in the rural district schools of al- 
Most, if not all, the States are mere apprentices in the business of teach- 
ing," was asserted in one long resolution of 1887. It offered many ways in 
Which the examination of prospective rural teachers could be improved and 
higher standards obtained. Another resolution expressed the view that "the 
Reden of teaching should fix its own standard independent of the 

tatera. p3 

The superintendents that year also looked “with favor upon the dispo- 
Sition of some of the colleges and universities to recognize public school 
work as a profession” and expressed appreciation of c what has been done 
towards establishing chairs of pedagogy in a few of them. 


A Flag over Every School 

A resolution from 1890 read: “We heartily commend recent efforts, made 
in many sections of the country, to place over every school-house the Ameri- 
can flag; and also recommend the study of the Declaration of Independence, 
and of other great historical documents of American civil liberty, in the 
Public schools, as a means of stimulating true patriotism and of promoting 
enlightened citizenship.” t : 

They had trouble in those days, too, with the fellow who asks a question 
in a discussion group and then proceeds to make a long specch. In 1891 the 
Superintendents ruled that “each speaker who participates in the discussion 
of any topic on the programme shall ve limited to five minutes, unless further 
time rtment.” 

Ken Sape opposed to State publication of school-books,” 
and maintained that “justice, as well as the best public service, requires the 
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retirgment and pensioning of teachers after a service of thirty years, and 
upon carefully devised conditions.” 

The kindergarten movement received strong support in 1892. The super- 
intendents testified that “the Kindergarten has unquestionably passed the 
experimental stage, is not only entirely practicable in connection with the 
Common Schools, but will greatly promote their efficiency and greatly facili- 
tate their work in preparing parents and children alike for the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship.” 

Two years later the group recommended “to the individual States the 
enactment of laws permitting the school authorities to introduce the kinder- 
garten as a part of the public school system, and to the normal schools the 
establishment of kindergarten classes in connection with their work." 

Also in 1894 the Department resolved: *Inasmuch as education depends 
primarily upon the play of mind upon mind and soul upon soul, we urge 
more extensive and careful preparation of those intending to teach, as well 
as the improvement of the teachers now in the schools, as the first condi- 
tion of enriching the courses of study in all grades of the schools." s 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was an honored guest at the 1893 meeting in 
Boston. The superintendents formally thanked him “for granting the rare 
privilege of meeting and hearing him. . . .” 

In 1895 the superintendents pledged their utmost efforts toward these goals: 
(1) “The public schools should be absolutely free from the domination of 
those who would prostitute them to political or personal ends.” (2) “The 
management of the schools should be in the hands of educational experts 
clothed with adequate power, protected in their tenure of office, and held 
responsible for results." 

As before, and often again, the resolutions at the Jacksonville, Florida, 
meeting in 1896 expressed appreciation to the various railroad lines for “the 
courtesies extended by the granting of reduced rates, which have facilitated 
a large attendance.” From the very beginning of the Association back in 
1865, attendance would have been very slim indeed had it not been for those 
reduced railroad rates (usually one-half regular fare). Transportation involv- 
ing any distance in those days was available only by means of railroad, or 
more rarely by boat or stagecoach. The railroads often offered special tours 
or sideline trips at little or no extra cost. 
oe oo year after year showed satisfaction with the U.S. 
1897 zneeting dn n ne his stat. Typical is a resolution from the 
satisfaction the ioctedring ef dem he a Ser rai ee M a 
Hoes o? aeta - 7 ciency and widening influence of the National 

" elieves that public opinion will sustain Congress 


in any action looking to the placeme i 
nt of this bureau on a level wi her 
bureaus of the Department of the Interior." pos 


Manual Training Achieves Dignity 


In Chicago in 1901 the Department urged “ 


and the transportation of pupils at public i Malization of riral school 


expense. . . .” It proclaimed 
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that manual training in the public schools “has ceased to be presented as 
a sensational element of a fragmentary and one-sided training for special 
industries, and has taken its place as an essential part of the education of 
a free people. . . .” " 

Meeting again in Chicago in 1902, the superintendents ruled that "all 
speakers discussing a paper shall speak without manuscript," *women should 
be represented on the general program," and the programs should “make 
more ample provision for ‘round-table conferences.’ ” 

Would-be orators were reminded again in 1903 that anyone discussing 
a paper must “speak without manuscript." 

At Louisville in 1906, it was requested that future programs *be devoted 
to a discussion of the duties and responsibilities of school administration, 
management, supervision, and organization." Another resolution decried “the 
pernicious influence upon our youth of the fraternities and sororities now 
found in some of our secondary schools.” The superintendents went on to 

„Say that “these undemocratic organizations threaten to change the entire 
character of the public high school, and must be controlled or abolished.” 

The Department resolved in 1907: “We urge upon all law-making bodies 
and upon all boards of education the necessity of making every effort pos- 
sible to remove from all children the temptation to form the habit of ciga- 
rette smoking; and to use all the means in their power to discourage a 
habit which lowers character and undermines the foundations of citizenship." 

Vocational education got top billing in the resolutions adopted in Wash- 
ington in 1908. One resolution advocated "the close adjustment of school 
Studies to the demands of life. The fitting of the child for a life of industry 
in shop, farm, or home ranks next in importance to the building of character, 
the cultivation of intelligence, and, subordinate and contributive to these, 
the training of the hand, which are the chief aims of education.” Especially 
urged were “the study of agricultural subjects in the schools of the rural 
districts” and “the granting of federal aid to the state normal schools for 
the training of teachers in the subjects of agriculture, manual training, and 


home economics.” . 3 . 
This was not the first nor the last resolution on vocational education. 
f manual training came in 1901. 


The first resolution on the importance O d 
In 1913 industrial, agricultural, and vocational training was lauded. In 1914 


the recommendation was added that continuation schools be established “for 
boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years who have 
entered vocational life” and that attendance “be made compulsory for such 


boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen.” 


A Plea for “Emigrants” 


Two other 1908 resoluti 
the large cities provision should b 


ons were noteworthy. One was a belief that “in 
e made, by the opening of special un- 
graded rooms, for the instruction of children of emigrants unable to speak 
English.” The other was a plea for “evening schools to instruct adult 
emigrants in the English language and the duties of citizenship.” 
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The Department took a firm stand on the issue of separation of church 
and state in Indianapolis in 1910. It placed itself on record “as disapproving 
any appropriations made by either legislatures or Congress for any institu- 
tion which is not supported exclusively by public funds and which is not 
subject to complete federal or state control and investigation.” This stand has 
been reasserted repeatedly. ; 

In 1911 in Mobile, the Department approved "of the use of school build- 
ings as community centers" and recognized “in this movement a socializing 
force of immense significance." Again in 1913 the superintendents advocated 
*the wider use of the school plant for educational, social, and civic purposes 
up to the point of diminishing returns." 


A Comment on Surveys 


At the 1912 meeting in St. Louis, one resolution concerned individuals 
and groups who attempted to use surveys and investigations as means of 
publicity, propaganda, or attack upon the superintendent or the board. The 
statement read: "Members of this Department . . . welcome and encour- 
age all fair and candid investigation thru commissions or other agencies into 
the soundness and eflectiveness of the policies and methods used and the 
results obtained, but . . . we condemn and resent all such investigations 
whose obvious purposes are to debase the systems or exalt the investigators." 

This was still a problem of great concern when the group met in Phila- 
delphia in 1913. The resolution was worded: *We recommend expert sur- 
veys and investigations of school systems as helpful and valuable, when 
made by broad-minded, constructive committees, inspired by right educa- 
tional motives, working under properly constituted authority, and wholly free 
from commercialism.” 

Partisan politics in the supervision and management of rural schools was 
also a worry in 1913. The Department urged "supervision by expert, nons 
political county or district Superintendents appointed by non-political edu- 
cational boards or commissions.” 

Another resolution read: “We hold the logical and sane education for 
the American girl of the twentieth century to be fully as important as is 
that for the twentieth-century boy, and believe that the making of courses 
of study to meet her special needs is of sufficient importance to enlist the 


best thought and effort of the most earnest and efficient school men and 
women of our day.” 


A resolution on sex educ 


ation, passed at the 1914 meeting in Richmond, 
Virginia, said: “We recogni 


ize fully the importance of the próper teaching 
of sex hygiene, but . . . we believe the ideal place for giving such instruc- 
tion to be the home . . . we believe the school should be willing and anx- 
ious to help the home in this matter as best it can. If instruction in sex 


hygiene is to be given in the Schools, it should be given by teachers specially 
qualified for the work.” 


The question of outside surve 


ys was discussed again in Cincinnati in 1915. 
Said the Department: “The c 


Onstant investigation of school problems by 
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permanent school officers is far more effective than any other form of scien- 
tific study. . . . The superintendent or the board of education should be in 
a position at any time to call in impartial professional advisers in case they 
find that school interests require such special discussion. Professional aid 
from without will, however, be for the most part unnecessary if the regu- 
lar supervisory staff, together with the teachers, has been active in constant 
studies of the types which can be carried on by the permanent bureau of 
efficiency." 


Child Labor an Issue 


The need for regular systematic inservice training for teachers was empha- 
sized also. “Institutes and sporadic lectures do not adequately meet this need, 
the superintendents said. Protection of school children from undesirable em- 
ployment was demanded at this meeting and again the following year in 
Detroit. 

It was in 1916 that the first reference was made to the war in Europe. 
World War I had started July 28, 1914. Woodrow Wilson was being hailed 
for keeping us out of the war. There was great agitation for compulsory 
military training in high schools. The Department emphatically opposed such 
training “before mature consideration of the educational questions involved 
therein.” A committee was authorized to study “the proper place for and 
Purpose of military education of American youth... . p 

Toward the close of February 1917, little more than a month before this 
country entered the war (April 6, 1917), the Department met in Kansas 
City, Missouri. “Solemnly and unitedly,” the superintendents declared con- 
fidence in, and our loyalty to, the President of the Republic—Woodrow 
Wilson—in his supreme effort to maintain the dignity and honor of our 
nation.” Similar confidence was expressed when the Department met in 1918 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The Department endorsed the war € 
the altruistic motives of the United States as expres by President Woodrow 
Wilson,” and pledged him “hearty and loyal support in ee Ae M 
to a decisive and complete victory, and to a full realization of the A 
democratic ideals which he has so clearly and eloquently presented to the 


World." hb 

When the Department convened in Chicago in 1919, the oue e 
been signed, “The American public schools have met the e o e? n, 
declared he superintendents. “In the cus E tne schools was a most 
agency for yi _. . . Patriotic instructio ls v ; 
powectul UT nuk in bringing the people to a full eee Des 
World responsibilities, and it was especially potent 1n guarantecing the loyalty 
of milli immi opulation." 

TE a ant *the immediate creation of a pir 
Of Education with a Secretary who shall be a member of the President's 
Cabinet." 

Following the war, the shortage of 
A 1919 resolution reported that "m 


E 


E 


experienced teachers created a crisis. 
ore than half of the children of the 
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Unitgd States are under the instruction of teachers inadequately trained and 
but temporarily in the profession." The superintendents insisted that : 
minimum of two years' professional training be required beyond high € 
for any teacher and that "the minimum salary of any teacher of any grade 

than $1000.” Lo 
E a em emphasized physical training for all youth, *in view 
of the fact that 30 per cent of those a, AR or naval serv- 
ice i e war were found to be physically unfit... . y 
A e method of nominating and electing AASA officers had its 
beginning in a resolution adopted in Cleveland in 1920. The convention 
agreed that there should be a method by which all members might partici- 
pate in the nomination of candidates for Office. It ruled that any active 
member could send in his nomination of candidates. Printed ballots would 
list all these nominations and the membership would vote thereon at the 
annual meeting of the Department. 


End of an Era 


This Cleveland meeting started the close of the long period when the 
Department's affairs were almost entirely in the hands of memi 


their own jobs, supplemented since 1898 by the slowly growing 
of the NEA’s secretariat. 


bers. busy in 
contribution 


SAILING WITH A NAVIGATOR 
During the 25-year period, 1921 


—46, one figure stands out in the history of 
the AASA. That is Sherwood D 


odge Shankland, the first executive secretary 
of the NEA Department of Superintendence. He is credited with having es- 
tablished the foundations for the autonomous organization that the AASA 
is today. During the quarter century under his leadership— af 

e The membership of the Association increased from 1,263 in 1922 to 
more than 4,000 in 1930 and to approximately 6,000 by 1946. t 

e The organization stayed solvent during the big Depression years, partly 
because of personal sacrifices by Mr. Shankland and his staff and associates, 


e The yearbook was published first in 1923 and annually thereafter 
through those 25 years. 


* The School Administrator, 
was started in 1943 and has been published continuously since. 

* The Educational Research Service was established as a joint project 
with the NEA Research Division in 1924, 

* The Permanent Educational Research Fund was started in 1929. 

* The educational exhibits at the convention were greatly expanded, and 
became an important source of Tevenue, as well as a focus of interest. 

* The Educational Policies Commission came into being in 1935, 


e Twenty-one annual national conventions and nine wartime regional con- 
ventions were held. 


For 13 years (1909. 


official news publication of the Association, 


-22), S. D. Shankland was director of the Andrews 
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Institute for Girls, an endowed vocational school located in his hometown 
of Willoughby, Ohio, just northeast of Cleveland. i 

Like many school administrators, he found time also for church, Boy 
Scouts, lodge, community funds, and politics. He served as president of the 
local school board and as a local councilman. He was a member of the Ohio 
state legislature from 1906 to 1911 and was chairman of its Committee on 
Common Schools for two years. He knew the worries and problems of the 
public school administrator, for he had served as superintendent of the schools 
in Willoughby for 13 years (1896-1909). After graduation from Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland in 1894, he had spent two years as science 
teacher and then principal for the Willoughby High School before entering the 
Superintendency. 

It was from his administrative post as director of the Andrews Institute for 
Girls that Mr. Shankland came to the newly established position of executive 
Secretary of the Department of Superintendence. 

" On July 4, 1921, during the NEA convention in Des Moines, the Depart- 

ment's Executive Committee met and appointed S. D. Shankland secretary. 
The minutes read: “The president reported that by correspondence the com- 
mittee had selected Mr. S. D. Shankland to act as secretary for the current 
year." 

The influence of the new secretary ca 
raph appearing in the minutes of the Executive Committee fo 
of that year. It reads: "The secretary was authorized to mail form letters to 
all superintendents in the United States, advising them that a membership 
fee of $5.00 had been tentatively decided upon, and inviting them to remit 
before the convention." Previously, there were no dues for the Department. 

This led to the next step, recorded in the minutes of the Executive Com- 
Mittee for the March 2, 1922, meeting at the Department's convention in 
"Chicago. The record states: "On motion of Mr. Cody an honorarium of 
$500 was voted to the secretary for services in connection with this conven- 
tion. Mr. Beveridge moved that Mr. S. D. Shankland be employed as full-time 
Secretary of the Department at a salary of $6,000 per year, to begin July 1, 
1922. The motion was seconded and unanimously carried.” 

Another significant paragraph reads: “On motion of Mr. Newlon the presi- 
dent and secretary were authorized to negotiate with the N.E.A. with a view 
to securin ropriation for the Department." 

By ca hinh TRUE 1922, Mr. Shankland had established head- 
Quarters for the Department in the NEA ee in Washington, D.C. At that 
time he was ? rs old (born April 6, 1874). 

On July hip nn in deos the secretary submitted a budget for 1923, 
"showing the estimated expenditures $14,400 and the estimated income, 
$14,748.34." (Forty years later the AASA budget read: Income, $494,550; 
Expenditures, $499,215. This did not include $75,461 from the Kellogg 
Foundation for the Committee for the Advancement of School Administra- 
tion.) 

Some significant "beginnings" are 


n be read between the lines of a para- 
r December 9 


noted in the minutes of the Executive 
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Committee for May 19, 1923. The executive secretary was directed to 
prepare an outline of procedures to establish an “educational research service” 
as proposed by discussion from the floor at the Cleveland convention earlier 
in the year. It also authorized that “necessary steps be taken to issue a 
quarterly publication, to be known as the Quarterly of the Department of 
Superintendence. . . .” 

At this same meeting, the committee put into effect a resolution from the 
Cleveland meeting that authorized a Commission on the Curriculum, and 
“the Committee on Yearbook was requested to consider the desirability of 
securing and publishing such articles as will present the best practice on the 
curriculum.” At the next meeting in Chicago, on February 24, 1924, the 
Executive Committee decided that the Research Bulletin of the NEA should 
be substituted for the proposed quarterly. 


Conflicting Interests 


Too many conflicting interests at the annual conventions were a perennial 
problem discussed by the Executive Committee at its meeting April 25, 1925, 
in Detroit. The officers instructed the executive secretary to “negotiate with 
officers of the fourteen groups already having an allied relationship with a view ' 
to reducing the number of their meetings and, if possible, arranging with one 
or more of them for holding their conventions at some other time and place 
No meetings of allied groups are to be scheduled at such time as to conflict 
with general sessions of the Department of Superintendence.” 

Some insight into the Department's financial situation is provided by min- 
utes of the Executive Committee for April 13, 1928. The budget for 1923 was 
E Me apia - had increased 281 percent, The budget for 1928 
ee Tom current memberships be based at $15,500; 

income from sale of Yearbooks be based at $8,500; that the income 

from the Educational Research Service be based at $6,000. . . ." Total esti- 
mated income was $41,500. 


The authorized expenditures of $41,500 included *th 
F e salary of the Exec- 
i REM at $7,500; printing of the Yearbook at $8,400; printing of 
e e n " * H f 
a Se Bulletin at $1,300; and Executive Committee expense at 


An Unofficial Report 


There is no bette i : 
sapi nee T source of information about the S. D. Shankland era than 


D.C., *Comfortable qu 
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observed its Sixtieth Anniversary! By that time Sherwood D. Shankland had 
been managing the conventions for nearly a decade. A 64-page program gave 
a directory of meetings, a map of Atlantic City, and details of meetings for the 
Department and the fourteen allied organizations but not for the ‘camp fol- 
lowers’ [uninvited groups who met at the time of the convention] who came 
‘without the courtesy of an invitation.’ Even those humble ones were men- 
tioned among the seventy-one ‘Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners’ and the thirty- 
three ‘Notes and Announcements.’ Here also was a list of 248 convention 
exhibitors, and an index of 468 names listed in the program. . . . 

“Instead of housing for thirty or forty, the hotels provided 5850 rooms. . . . 

"At general sessions speeches were heard from such well-remembered names 
as Charles H. Elliott, William John Cooper, Charles H: Judd, John H. Logan, 
J. B. Edmonson, N. L. Engelhardt, Charles B. Glenn, Frank W. Ballou, 
Francis G. Blair, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Henry Suzzallo, Albert S. Cook, and 
Walter A. Jessup. Industry and public affairs were represented by Ruth Bryan 
Owen, Frank B. Jewett, Charles F. Kettering, and John H. Finley. Joseph E. 
Maddy and Walter Damrosch conducted the National High School Orchestra, 
resplendent with ten golden harps. “The Pageant of Time’ was presented Tues- 
day evening—twenty-five hundred teachers and students on the stage, plus 
band, orchestra, and five hundred singers. 

“There were a few new names and new faces on the general session pro- 
grams, such as Edith B. Joynes and Alexander J. Stoddard, while the *Discus- 
Sion Groups’ combined dozens of veterans with a few neophytes. sce 

"Of those twenty conventions from 1923 to 1942, with S. D. Shankland as 
executive secretary, which was the best? Perhaps he got the biggest thrill out 
Of the first one he planned—the 1923 convention at Cleveland. Henry Turner 
Bailey spoke on leisure time, and Newton D. Baker gave his views on edu- 
cation. . . 

“At Washington in 1926, President Calvin Coolidge spoke on Monday eve- 
ning and Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover on Thursday. . . . It was 
at Detroit in 1931 that volumes of letters from school children were presented 
to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who told of his recent trip to the South 


Pol H. Newlon gave their respective opinions on 
O” Charles Hi ndd and an Education. Later in the week the 


‘The Articulation of the Units of Americ 1 ^ 
Convention goers went square dancing to the music of Henry Ford's old- 
fashion k : 

"Three a ihe 1930's the Department's membership enjoyed a meal 
together, and each time it was a gala, spectacular evni At a it ri a 

a ‘c City i iendship Dinner . . . followed by 
anquet , > tic City it was a Frien ) 1 

a daring ice he y ce at fabulous New Orleans in 1937, it was a Creole 
breakfast under the old Dueling Oaks, with X entire convention as guests of 
Superintendent Nicholas Bauer and his co-workers. vor NS 

"Pageantry has been a feature of many meine t Lonis in 1940 had two 
such features—Musica Americana,’ and ‘On Our Way. . - - JL M 
“Conventions went to war after the great 1942 meeting in san Francisco. 
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Regiqnal conferences in 1944 and 1946 provided a new pattern in peripatetic 
conventioning. . . . . 

*One important feature of those twenty conventions was S. D. Shankland 
himself. He always shared a hotel room with Harold A. Allan, who managed 
the convention exhibit. They kept their worries, if any, strictly to themselves, 
presenting a united front of cheerful stability." 


Historic Battlegrounds 


Some historic battlegrounds which marked the trail from 1922 to 1946 are 
identified by the Research Bulletin as follows: 

e The Commission on the Curriculum, which “met and conquered the 
forces of traditionalism in thousands of American classrooms in the period 

1928." 

15 voces on Lay Relations, which “began in 1928 a campaign of 
peaceful penetration into the strongholds of misguided self-interest.” . 

e The Commission on School Costs, which “fought a running battle with 
stock market hysteria from 1931 to 1933... .” 

e The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education. From its recom- 
mendations came the Educational Policies Commission. 

e The Committee on the Certification of Superintendents of Schools, which 
“made a telling assault from 1937 to 1939 on political and personal favoritism 


as the bases for superintendents’ appointments and secured for the profession 
a new and higher vantage point.” 


The Research Bulletin says also: 


“Much should be said of the Department’s joint enterprises with the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Conference for Cooperation in School Health Education, the National Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, and numerous other allies. . . . 

“But something which must be pointed out is the tireless energy of General » 
Shankland which drove him on in Stonewall Jackson style. . . . What the 
Department has achieved, with Chief of Staff Shankland in command, leaves 
the superintendents of America with no alternative. They must press forward, 
saying confidently ‘We have just begun to fight.’ ” 

The New Orleans convention in 1937 was a great one, made memorable not 
only by the Creole breakfast, but by two other important actions. One was a 
detailed study and evaluation of convention programs and activities, made by 
a blue-ribbon committee, which did much to guide all later national meetings. 


It set the pattern for a regular careful evaluation which involves scores of 
observers at each convention. ^ 


A Change in Name 


The second major action was the adoption of a new name for the Depart- 
ment. No one seemed to want to cut all ties with the NEA, yet most members 


felt that the strength and independence of the Department were not defined 
well in its title, the Department of Superintendence. The Executive Committee 
brought to the conve 


ntion in 1936 a careful Ieport by a special committee, 
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that it endorsed in all important particulars. By vote of the members of the 
Department in 1937, the Department became the American Association of 
School Administrators, a Department of the National Education Association 
of the United States. Since then, most members refer to it as AASA. Within 
the educational profession the initials are enough. 

With the change in name and the reaffirmation in the Constitution of 
AASAvs ties with the NEA, both the independence of the voice of adminis- 
trators and their place as part of the whole teaching profession were confirmed. 

Much is told us about two great leaders of the AASA in this letter to S. D. 
Shankland from Worth McClure, written on May 3, 1944. Dr. McClure, who 
was superintendent of schools in Seattle, Washington, had just completed a 
year as AASA president. He was later to succeed S. D. Shankland as executive 
Secretary of the Association. 

“This letter is to confirm what I have said piecemeal to you and about you 
as regards your service as executive secretary of the AASA during my encum- 

, brance of the presidency. 

“I think it no exaggeration to say that you have built the AASA into what 
it is today. Presidents have come and presidents have gone—with the wind. 
Each has had undoubtedly something to contribute, but yours is the master 
mind that prepared the design upon the trestle board, yours the master touch 
that schooled the awkward apprentices, and yours the master hand that spread 
the cement of brotherly love and understanding which has moulded the build- 
ing into one perfect whole with plenty of leeway for future growth. — 

"Many times has the Association been the beneficiary of your sagacity and 
skill, but fortunate indeed has it been that you were on hand to counsel and 
to direct our fortunes during the past year. Your ready grasp of the logic of 
the circumstances which confronted us, your durable enterprise and insight 
in implementing the plans which we conceived last summer, and your inde- 
fatigable on-the-ground supervision of the five regional conferences made them 
the useful meetings which they turned out to be. And when I say useful, I 
mean that the education of boys and girls in thousands of American com- 
munities will be better because of your devotion. . . . 

“These are some of the things I have wanted to say to you face to face as 
We perambulated about the country this winter, but being addicted to recurrent 
attacks of foot-and-mouth disease, I have had to put them into this, my last 
letter u i ciation stationery. . . -" 

The milage oS, Award was presented to Mr. Shankland at the 
convention in Chicago in March 1946, just a few months before his retire- 
ment. At the meeting in Atlantic City in 1947, members of the AASA gave 


him an automobile and an illuminated manuscript. 


A Sad Duty 

On July 1, 1946, Worth M 
Secretary. It was on June 2, 1 
Sage to members of the AASA: 

“It becomes my sad duty to inform you © 


cClure took over the reins as AASA executive 
947, that Dr. McClure sent the following mes- 


f the death of Secretary Emeritus 
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S. D..Shankland on Tuesday, May 27. Only the day before, Mr. Shankland 
visited our offices, as he frequently did. He appeared to be in excellent health 
and spirits. That night he went to George Washington University Hospital for 
a minor operation which was performed Tuesday morning. His death came 
unexpectedly at 9:00 o'clock Tuesday night and was due to post-operative 
[ro i. NA 

t "Few men ever gave more generously of themselves for American educa- 
tion and few lives have been more potent in its improvement. The educational 
cause has lost a rugged, sagacious, and courageous leader. School administra- 
tors and teachers have lost a warm and devoted friend. . . ." 


THE McCLURE-ENGLEMAN YEARS 


The history of AASA in the decade after World War II was one of great 
growth in numbers and professional effectiveness. Worth McClure, serving as 
the second full-time executive secretary, continued the Shankland tradition ' 
of vision, energy, and leadership for 10 years, from 1946 to 1956. 

Worth McClure’s early career as teacher and principal in various public 
school systems of Washington State was followed in 1915 by an appointment 
as a principal in Seattle. He served as assistant to the superintendent and 
assistant superintendent in Seattle before being named to the superintendency 
of schools there in 1930. In 1944 he left Seattle to be superintendent in Uni- 
versity City, Missouri. It was from the University City position that he went 
to Washington, D.C., in 1946 to head the AASA. 

A native of Iowa, Worth McClure was a graduate of Simpson College in 
Indianola, Iowa. He obtained his master's degree at the University of Wash- 
ington and his doctorate in education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Some insight into the McClure administration of AASA is given by an“ 
article in the October 1955 issue of The Nation’s Schools. The story, “Prelude 
to Retirement,” is in the form of an interview of Dr. McClure by Hollis A. 


Moore, Jr., then executive secretary of the AASA Committee for the Advance- 
ment of School Administration. Excer 


pts from that interview are published 

here. 

Moore: You've seen a lot of changes in the A.A.S.A. 
partment of Superintendence—haven’t you? 

McClure: I certainly have. Of course, I’ve been closest to them during the 
last 10 years. 

Moore: What have been the bi 
last decade? 
McClure: As I look back I think I detect a trul 
€ association. When we came out of World War 
vention and yearbook organization. 
Systems. Our program has ex 
occurred, I guess, in 1949, 


—the latter day De- 


ggest changes in the association during the 


y fundamental change in 
II we were mainly a con- 
Serving chiefly city and large town school 
panded tremendously since then. The big change 
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Moore: That was the year the dues were doubled, wasn’t it? ? 

McClure: 'That's right. We moved from $5 to $10 after the association 
voted the raise in 1948. One of the first things that meant was a chance to 
expand our services. We concentrated first on village and rural area adminis- 
trators. We employed Shirley Cooper to head up that part of our program. 
You know, of course, how that has grown by leaps and bounds. The A.A.S.A. 
doesn't sponsor anything that gets a more enthusiastic acceptance than our 
drive-in conferences, which we co-sponsor with the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. 

Moore: What other services were started? . 

McClure: We launched our pamphlet series in 1949 too. These pamphlets 
are intended to pin-point practical problems of the superintendents. The first 
one was ‘Choosing the Superintendent of Schools,’ the next one ‘The School 
Board Member in Action,’ and they went on from there. 

Moore: Wasn't 1949 a big year for the C.P.E.A. [Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration], too? 

McClure: That’s right. Four out of the five exploratory conferences were 
held that year. (The first one was in December of 1948.) These conferences 
were called to explore the job of the superintendent of schools and make 
suggestions for changes in his preparation and to suggest resources that might 
be used. The next year, of course, saw the first five of the eight regional centers 
started with generous grants from the Kellogg Foundation. T 

Moore: Was the annual meeting of the presidents of state associations of 
administrators a 1949 innovation, too? : . ^ 

McClure: No, that was authorized by the executive committee in the spring 
of 1947, It was quite a daring recommendation, really, to spend $3500 for a 
presidents conference out of a total budget at that time of only $60,000, but 
the committee thought it was worth that to strengthen the ties between the 

^national and the state administrators organizations. [ 

Moore: What more recent developments have there been in the program 
of the association? 


McClure: Our participation in international affairs is tremendously im- 


portant. In recent years our voice has grown considerably louder in this area. 
The latest step, of course, was Hi Willett’s trip to Geneva earlier this summer. 
I think it is highly significant that the Department of State appointed the 
A.A.S.A. president as the ranking member of the American team of delegates 
to the International Conference on Public Education, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education and UNESCO. mu j 

Moore: Which of these changes do you point to as most significant? ; 

McClure: No question there—it’s our emphasis on the professional ad- 
vancement of school administration. Of course, all of our actions, we hope, 
have been pointed in this direction, but the Cooperative Program is Educa- 
tional Administration has sort of dramatized it. I look upon the C.P.E.A. as 
the most important action the association has taken during je years I have 
known it. With our newly inaugurated Committee for the Advancement of 
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School Administration, we are moving toward a self-disciplining profession 
we can all be proud of. Personally, I think the American Association of School 
Administrators ought to have a great deal to do with recognizing adequate 
programs of preparation. I think it ought to have something to say about what 
a college ought to have before it can train a school administrator. I’m not 
talking of certification as such here, but I am talking about the right and duty 
of a profession to police itself to ensure a high selectivity of people who enter 
it and a rigorous program of education for those who practice it. I might add 
that I think our committee must at all times represent the public as well as the 
profession. That is fundamental. 

Dr. McClure’s final report to the Executive Committee was a review of the 
years 1946-56. It was published in a special issue of The School Adminis- 
trator, September 17, 1956. Its approximately 12,000 words developed this 
thesis: ‘ 

The AASA story in this testing decade may be condensed to three words— 
a very simple triology: Service—Growth—Service. s 

“Services were first. Growth followed with increased resources. Resources 
were plowed back into services and growth followed in continuing upward 
spiral.” 

The illuminated manuscript presented to Dr. McClure as the recipient of 
the American Education Award for 1957 expressed appreciation and admira- 
tion for services to education and his AASA leadership, and ended with this 
thought: “His most cherished possessions in retirement will be the love and 
respect that his fellow educators hold for him. . . .” 

When Worth McClure died in August 1962 in Seattle, a final great tribute 
was paid to him by his successor, Finis E. Engleman, in these words from 
The School Administrator: 

"Like a giant oak that has stood as a landmark, giving refuge from the heat 
of the day and providing a special character to a total environment, a great“ 
man serves his culture. Just as the complete worth of a magnificent tree is 
seldom appreciated until the ravages of time take their toll, so it is with a great 
man. Now that Worth McClure is dead, his role in improving education in 
America stands even more startlingly clear. His was a life filled with deep 
devotion to mankind, blessed with imagination, creativity, and depth of in- 
sights and it was complete with a courage that never faltered. 

E pies ae, of a great people searching for a 
ade a ps ces i y Was a sacred privilege and that life 

[ gnificance only when devoted to the welfare 
of all men. For him there was no room for the defeatist, the weary, the de- 
spondent, the retreater, the cynic. He faced life possessing firmness without 


harshness, vision without dayd: i i 
4 ydreaming, confidence without b. 
courage stripped of vanity. i vue 


*Now that the great oak has fallen, let us recognize as never before the debt 
every educator in America owes him. Possibly we can honor him best by 


resolving to emulate his signal qualities and b i i i 
y resolving to strive unrelentingly 
to be worthy of the mantle of leadership he has now passed on to us.” : 
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A Wealth of Experience 

Finis Ewing Engelman took office as executive secretary of the AASA on 
September 16, 1956. He had been commissioner of education in Connecticut 
since 1948, but that was just one phase of a career covering the full range of 
teaching and administrative experience—from rural teacher to college presi- 
dent. 

In his native Missouri, he was a teacher and principal in both elementary 
and secondary schools. His superintendencies were in Monett and Nevada, 
Missouri. In higher education, he taught at colleges in Missouri, New York, 
and Connecticut. He was president of New Haven (Connecticut) State Teach- 
ers College for 10 years. 

Dr. Engleman saw service in both world wars. In World War I, he was a 
naval aviator. In World War II, he was a commander in the Naval Air Force 
With two years of service overseas. 

He has been president of the Council of Chief State School Officers and of 

` the National Aviation Education Council; chairman twice of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards; and vice- 
president of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. He 
Served as vice-chairman of the White House Conference on Education in 
1955. He has been both chairman and member of United States delegations 
to the annual International Conference on Public Education in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and a delegate to the general conference of UNESCO in Paris. 
Currently, he is a member of the Governing Board of the UNESCO Insti- 
tute for Education, Hamburg, Germany, and a member of the Board of Con- 
sultants for the National War College. p h 

His bachelor’s degree is from Southwest Missouri State College, his master’s 

from the University of Missouri, and his Ph.D. from Yale University. 

^ Besides many articles in professional journals, Dr. Engelman has written 

two books, Scales and Fins and Airways, and is coauthor of Vignettes on the 

Theory a ice of School Administration. - 
fada n Piera retirement in September 1963, he was inter- 


2 : : i tion 
viewed by Arthur H. Rice. Following are portions of the conversation. ; 
Rice: You have indicated that the job of the chief school administrator is 


ch i H soe 
nie It’s changing and will keep on changing, but the chief adminis- 
trator still has to be the aga - m team. 
ice: i s carry the ball! 

Cu his pie ni and a of the time he’s blocking. And, of course, 
he sometimes fumbles. But we ought to get to the point where he isn’t too 
embarrassed when he does, and where his associates do not lose confidence in 
him when he does, because mistakes are to be expected with people who are 


active. x -—Ó 
N A j i ost entirely in his contract. 
Rice: Thi tendent’s authority resides alm 
“a sth aei h little or no redress from the courts or state de- 


Yet cont broken wit eee : 
ori cen sai improvement of school administration requires that 
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the professional superintendent be given more protection as he tries to do what 
he believes is right. What can and should the AASA do about protecting the 
superintendent’s contractual rights, and also about improving them? i 

Engleman: The first thing to do is to improve his commitment, the convic- 
tion that there is nothing in the universe that’s more important in which to be 
involved. That will sustain a man even when he is losing his job. If we can 
build into our programs of preparation a complete understanding that our 
nation is undergirded to a very major degree by public education and that 
education is strong or weak according to the leadership the superintendent pro- 
vides, this, in itself, will cause him to expect occasionally to be dismissed by 
a community. Now AASA has a code of ethics. The next step is a plan for 
implementing it so that we can both discipline and protect our own mem- 
bership at the same time. 

Rice: Have you any idea for a plan to make the code a living part of a 
man’s thinking and behavior? 

Engleman: It becomes a living part if he begins to study it and talk about | 
it with his associates and see the implications of each one of the elements in 


the code. We’ve got that going in a great many of our state associations at 
the moment. 


Rice: The AASA membership has virtuall 
more growth than in the previous 90 years. How do you explain that? 

Engleman: The Association has had a program for improving the compe- 
tence of its members, carefully planned and well-supported with Kellogg 
Foundation funds. We’ve actually been doing things for public education by 
helping in the improvement of school administrators. We've done little, and 
I think we shouldn’t do much, about promoting them or finding them jobs, 
but we have helped them become more competent. This has become obvious 
to many people, and so they are joining. 


Rice: You place a lot of importance upon the state associations of school ‘ 
administrators. 


y doubled in 10 years, almost 


Engleman: I still think that education is a state function. We have our best 
Operations within the states. That being true, I believe that our Association 


will develop fastest where lots of people are in places of leadership, and you 
have to have state associations to get that. 


Rice: Do you envision a federation? 
tied together. 

Engleman: No, they’re not, and it’ 
that relationship you begin to give t 
that’s dangerous. There is some dang 
often have to make policies for all o 


Your state associations aren't closely 


S just as well. The minute you tighten 
oo much direction from one place, and 
er in our present setup in that seven men 
f us, except for resolutions at the annual 
meeting or polls and votes on important things like a change in the platform. 
And so I'm a little afraid of trying to concentrate still further. 

Rice: During the NEA convention in Detroit in July 1963, there were 
heated discussions about sanctions, strikes, and professional negotiations. 
What do these trends mean for the superintendent? 
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Engleman: We produced Roles, Responsibilities, Relationships of the School 
Board, Superintendent, and Staff because this is a growing problem, and 
probably one of the most difficult ones. We can’t turn to professional litera- 
ture to find help. Among us we must find the answers, and do it fast. Theories 
have to be tested and practiced. 

Rice: This is going to be one of the major concerns of the organized school 
administrator, isn’t it? 

Engleman: Yes, we must develop techniques and understandings and com- 
petencies. 

In May 1963, Finis Engleman announced his retirement as executive sec- 
retary of the AASA. The resignation became effective September 30, 1963, 
after Forrest E. Conner had been selected as his successor. 


Expression of Esteem 

The esteem in which Dr. Engleman is held was eloquently expressed in the 
manuscript presented to him as the recipient of the American Education 
Award in 1964. It reads, in part: : 

“For a half century Finis E. Engleman has been at the forefront in efforts 
to make the schools of the country better. As a scholar, he has probed deeply 
into the heritage of the ages and the culture of the present for essential facts 
and basic understandings. As a teacher, he has intimately touched the lives 
of an almost countless number of children and youth and brought out the 
best that was in them. And as an administrator, he has broadened the visions 
of his associates, clarified educational goals, and secured greater support for 
schools, 

“Because of his leadership, teacher 
departments of education improved, 


education has been strengthened, state 
professional organizations made more 


effective, and international understanding increased. As an idealist, he has 
been practical, With a research worker’s passion for objective evidence, he 


has been ever mindful of the importance of the arts and the humanities. ps 
with full recognition of the necessity for orderly processes, he has a 
Sensitive to the forces and anxieties that move individuals in every walk o 


life. 
“His unquestionable integrity, his willingness to stand up and be counted 
even when the tides of common opinion flowed against him, his full commit- 
ment to the institution of public education, and his deep-seated bs es 
every person is important and clothed with dignity, Puy led pro ies 
School people and lay citizens alike to turn to him for guidance and to loo 


to him as a leader." DEP 
Dr. Engleman assumed the title “emeritus” in the fall of 1963. He and 
Mrs. Engleman are nominally at home in Pitman, New Jersey. Yet his 


Schedule of speaking teaching, and counseling seems hardly less staggering 
than before. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Discuss the possible burden imposed upon persons serving on the 
board of education in the typical American school district through mem- 
bership on the board. Sometimes this burden may be a considerable ex- 
penditure of money and time as well as effort on the part of the board 
member. Would you favor paying school board members for their time 
and trouble out of school funds, as Horace Mann suggested? 

2. Why did not the committees of Horace Mann's day pay their mem- 
bers for services rendered, but instead went to the practice of employing 
a “clerk” of the board, or “school manager” instead? 

3. Examine other reports of “The Secretary,” with attention to the 
school problems which he highlighted through these reports. How many 
of these problems are still with us? 

4. Outline the history of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in terms of (a) men who shaped the organization (b) ideas with 
which the organization dealt, and (c) qualities of the professional ad- 


ministrator as they emerged into full professional blossom. (See Chapter 
11 of this text.) 
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PART I 


Traditional Concepts 
of School Administration 


To administer . . . is to rule. 
i COMTE DE MIRABEAU (1749-1791) 


I will govern according to the common 

weal, but not according to the common 
will. 

James I of England, 

Reply to the House of Commons, 1621 


Upon the educational insight, largeness of 
vision, good nature, ability in administra- 
tion, discretion, tact, personal loyalty, and 
frankness in discussion of the principals of 
a school system, the success or failure of 
the policies evolved for the conduct of a 
school system in large part depends. 
ErLwoop P. CUBBERLEY, 
The Principal and His School 


The world is full of willing people: some 
willing to work, the rest willing to let 
them. 


Rosert Frost 


In recent years management has been rec- 
ognized as a distinct trade necessitating 
identifiable skills. When applied to man- 
aging a school system, it entails most im- 
portantly the art of manipulating human 
beings. 
Rosert E. Wirsow, 
The Modern School Superintendent 


CHAPTER 4 


The Leadership Concept 


GOD GIVE US MEN! 
Josiah Gilbert Holland 


God, give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking: 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds— 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps! 


WHAT IS LEADERSHIP? 


The cry of every age has been, “God, give us men!” Today, the de- 
mand is for more and better leaders. In the twentieth century, no less 
than in any prior hundred-year period, trained, capable, and dedicated 
leadership is required. The need is especially critical in public schools, 
where an accelerating growth in the size and complexity of the edu- 
cational enterprise has given rise to problems never before encountered, 
The dual nature of the chief administrator's job as explained by Hal- 
pin * poses a fundamental problem of leadership loyalty: 


* Andrew W. Halpin, The Leadership Behavior of School Superintendents (Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1956), P- 1- 


M 
SOURCE: From The Patriotic Anthology, Carl Van Doren (ed). Reprinted by per- 
mission of the estate of Carl Van Doren. 
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The superintendent, as the officially designated leader in charge of the 
school organization, is confronted by two major sets of responsibilities. 
He is responsible to the board of education, but he must also be respon- 
sive to the members of his own professional staff. Both reference groups, 
the board and the staff, impose upon him expectations of how he should 
behave as a leader. When these expectations are essentially similar, he 
probably encounters no difficulty in orienting his behavior to them. But 
to the extent that they are incompatible, he is placed in a position of 
potential role conflict. How should he behave as the leader? Should he 
respond principally to the expectations of his board or to those of his 
staff? Or should he "be his own man" and persist in his own style of 
leadership irrespective of what either board or staff may wish? These prac- 
tical questions plague most school administrators and are of equal con- 
cern to those responsible for their pre-service and in-service training. 


The difficulty of dualistic loyalty in school administration gives rise 
to the question, “What is meant by the word "leadership?" Although 
widely used, the word lacks definite, precise meaning. Dictionaries give 
varying definitions for the word. In one sense, it may be used to refer 
to an office or position, as illustrated in the expression, “He was forced 
from leadership by a younger man." In another sense, it may be used 
to refer to the capacity to lead, as in, “Only a few men possess the 
quality of leadership." Other meanings pertain to the act of leading 
others, as illustrated in the sentence, "Leadership came easy to Wash- 
ington," or to refer to a group of persons, as in the sentence, "The 
party leadership ignored the dispute." In addition, the word has a 
variety of meanings in the literature. Tead * defines leadership as “the 
activity of influencing people to cooperate toward some goal which 
they come to find desirable.” Halpin + describes leadership “as a com- 
plex social phenomenon that cannot be treated meaningfully apart from 
related situational factors.” He chooses to use the term “leadership be- 
havior” instead in discussing the phenomenon. 

The National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion (NCPEA) sought to deal with the problem of leadership in school 
administration in a meaningful way to provide programs of prepara- 
tion in which leadership might be acquired. In a 1951 publication,t 
the NCPEA clarified the nature and scope of educational leadership 
within the democratic framework, as contrasted with the traditional 
authoritarian concept. The following selection is reprinted from that 
publication. 


* Ordway Tead, The Art of Leadership ( 
1935), p. 20. 

t Halpin, op. cit., p. 3. 

t Van Miller (ed), Providing and Im 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


proving Administrative Leadership (New York: 
1951), 74 Pp- 
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THE NATURE AND TECHNIQUE OF 
LEADERSHIP 


National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration 


sles TERM leadership describes a relation between persons. It refers to inter- 
play among persons. This relation results in one person having for a time 
the major responsibility for the activities and the welfare of the group. Leader- 
ship is displayed when one person affects another person or a group of persons 
in such a way that common direction is given to their efforts through this one 
Person. Leadership is always accomplished in relation to others—never alone. 

The “leading” person may use force—real or implied—to get common 
direction; in this case followership is involuntary. The “leading” person may 
use delusion; followership is ignorant. The “leading” person may use his 
Position or his personal attractiveness alone; followership is intellectually 
blind. These types of leadership are effective in achieving some ends, but they 
are neither safe nor genuinely productive. 

Leadership described in these terms is not what we want for education. 
It has no referents; we cannot know where it is headed. It might upgrade; but 
it also might destroy, All it provides for is that persons shall be headed for 
the same place. It says nothing about what place. Therefore, we have to pro- 
vide a point of reference through the introduction of a modifier and direct 


Our attention to “democratic” leadership. 


' 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


We citizens are responsible for the continuous improvement of our democratic 
Society. Responsibility of us all makes society democratic. But the leadership 
role cannot be occupied by all at the same time, for we cannot abandon all 
Of the other positions of specific responsibility. We become responsible for 
Our leaders and through them for the common direction we take. And our 
leaders are responsible to us. Such leadership takes its direction from the 
ideals of our culture and from the needs of our times. These ideals underline 
the Purpose 04 our society—a valiant endeavor for a better life for all men. 

Three of these ideals are fundamental to democratic educational leadership. 
The first declares dignity and worth of the individual. Man is placed first; 
things are subjugated to the welfare of man. Merit, real or potential, is ascribed 
to every individual. Because each accepts the attribution of merit to every 


trative Leadership, Van Miller (ed). 


SOURCE: From Providing and Improving Adminis 
Noa ors of Educational Administration, 


Published by the National Conference of Profess 
1951, Not copyrighted. 
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person, each person thus becomes responsible for the development of all 
other persons. The best society is composed of individuals who attain their 
fullest potential. The differences among individuals make each, at his best, 
desirably different in many respects from other individuals. f ! 

The second ideal of democracy places reliance upon the method of intelli- 
gence. This ideal conceives that man's problems can be solved through his 
own intellectual efforts. It does not seek to minimize the importance of emo- 
tional drives and habits in man's life; it does emphasize the importance of 
intelligent utilization of his drives and habits. It is diametrically opposed to 
the concept that man's problems may be solved by appeals to authority. à 

The third ideal of democracy places reliance on cooperative group action 
in the solution of common problems. Cooperative action is that which will 
bring the individual intelligence of each member of the group to bear most 
fully and appropriately in the solution of a common problem. The recognition 
of the dignity and worth of each member of the group provides a basis for 
cooperative action. 

Democratic leadership always exercises its function toward the achievement 
of two ends. First, society itself is improved. Things get done. Toward this 
end efficiency is the criterion. Second, those who get things done are them- 
selves improved. The group which displays efficiency in getting things done 
is itself improved in the process. Individuals who make up the group are im- 
proved. Participants develop in their power to do; they mature in insight. 
Toward this end growth is the criterion. To grow in power to do—to develop 
the competencies of persons and to improve the power of people to act 
together—this is the fundamental purpose of education. 

Democratic leadership, then, is the only acceptable kind of leadership for 
education. It gets things done. It improves the schools. But it does so within 
the context of American public education; the public—the whole public— 
performs this process of improvement. The goals of improvement are designed 
through public participation, and the method of reaching these goals grows 
out of continued participation. 

Public schools under democratic leadership are the most important single 
agency for the improvement of communities. As the school improves, so does 
the community. Those who participate in improving the school are them- 
selves improved. The power of the school as an educational institution is 
thus enhanced far beyond anything we have realized in the past. For as the 
participants perform this process of improving the schools, they themselves 
grow in their power to do; they mature in insight. They become educated to 
democratic patterns of social action. The participants, therefoie, necessarily 
include the pupils. They include the public—the whole public—as they must 
in any society that has established education as a major instrument in public 
policy. And they include the teaching staff and its leaders. 

Democratic educational leadership is an emerging characteristic. It appears 
only in spots. We may safely say that no school administrator anywhere 
exhibits completely all of the techniques of democratic leadership. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP AND COMMUNITY GROUPS 


It is obvious that the democratic administrator works with other persons in 
the formation and development of educational programs. There must be groups 
in democratic action. Groups may be of many types. There is the forum—a 
loosely formed organization comprising all who want to be members. At the 
other extreme is the secret society, in which membership is strictly regulated. 
The groups in any community are many and varied and have an infinite 
number of purposes to achieve. Every community has groups. 

Every democratic administrator must know what groups exist in his com- 
munity. He must know how to discover them. He must know how each of them 
gets its work done—from the highly organized groups of long standing to 
the loosely formed temporary group whose members have little feeling of 
solidarity. How the community is structured and stratified into the groups 
which get its business done is of utmost importance to democratic adminis- 
_tration. In reaching this understanding the administrator will have the help 
and participation of the citizens of the community. 

There must be understanding of the pattern of group membership and of 
the purposes for which groups have formed within the student body, within 
the school staff, and throughout the community itself. What individuals join 
or fail to join and what purposes they think they are achieving in joining is 
worthy of consideration. Individuals with no group affiliations should also be 
identified. Such information is pertinent to determining the need for new 
groups. Crisis situations frequently call for the formation of new groups. 
Special interests and special problems may become evident and demand par- 
ticular personnel and special organization. The reasons for group formation 
are important. Most groups are organized to fulfill some social, economic, 
Or cultural need of their members. Some come into being because of the mag- 
°netic appeal of an outstanding leader. Many groups remain in operation long 
after their original purpose has been achieved. ; 4 

Educational leadership is more than group leadership. The school admin- 
istrator does not attempt to break down existing groups in the community 
but tries to relate them to each other and to common community purposes. 
He promotes group membership for individuals as a means by which they 
May participate in the democratic processes of the local community. He 
Promotes democratic group functioning through his own knowledge and ability 


in group leadership. 


THE MOTIVATION OF LEADERSHIP 


Democratic educational leadership does not come about accidentally. It is 
Not the result of a laissez-faire policy on the part of those who occupy positions 
in the hierarchy of authority. Democratic school administration has a structure 
and a technique. These are its outward signs. It also has inward motivation; 
for it is highly personal in nature. It rests upon deep abiding convictions. 
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School administrators who exhibit democratic leadership seem to hold con- 
victions like these: 


The Inward Convictions of Democratic Leadership 


1. The Welfare of the group is assured by the welfare of each individual. 

2. Decisions reached through the cooperative use of intelligence are, in 
total, more valid than decisions made by individuals. A group can take into 
account more completely than an individual the various considerations which 
are relevant to the problem at hand. In resolving the conflicts between various 
points of view, the group can see new relationships and develop a synthesis 
which is greater than its component ideas. ; 

3. Every idea is entitled to a fair hearing. An idea is to be examined on 
its merits rather than on the basis of who proposed it. When it is examined 
by free informed citizens, there is nothing to fear. 

4. Every person can make a unique and important contribution. Individ- 
uality rather than uniformity extends the comprehensiveness of problem 
exploration. 

5. Growth comes from within the group rather than from without. People 
must be allowed to discover things for themselves. They take less initiative 
when they are told what to do than when they have a part in determining the 
course of action. 

6. Democracy is a way of living. Democratic systems are not perfected 
systems, but bettering ones. Democratic means are essential for the attain- 
ment of democratic ends. 

7. Democratic methods are efficient methods. Democracy creates the best 
plan of action. It helps individuals develop creative power. It helps the group 
use all its resources to solve its problems. It commits the members of the group 
to the success of the plan. 

8. Individuals are dependable. The instances of untrustworthiness arc 
small compared with the total number of occasions on which reliance was 
placed upon individuals. If examined closely even those instances are likely 
to represent misunderstanding rather than bad faith. 

9. Persons merit love. Tender and devout love for all men is the essential 
component of great personal leadership in a democratic society. 


LEADERSHIP IN ACTION 


These convictions are expressed in action. Democratic educational leadership 


exhibits. certain tangible characteristics which grow out of the leader's inward 
motivation: 


The Outward Signs of Democratic Leadership 


1. Its processes increase the powers of individuals to adjust, to solve prob- 


lems, 1o gain satisfactory expression, to maintain emotional poise, and 10 
grow in attitudes and mature in behavior. : 


2. Its effectiveness is measured by what happens to people. Securing imme- 
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diate results may be essential, but ultimate welfare of people is the principal 
criterion. 

3. It grows out of the action of a group working on a problem and does 
not belong to any one individual as a privilege. Any and all who make con- 
tributions are regarded as exercising leadership. It shifts from one to another 
participant as the members mutually share the responsibility for successful 
achievement of the goal. No member truly possesses leadership unless it is 
ascribed to him by the group. 

4. It comes from within the group and not from some outside source. The 
leader who does not identify himself with the interests and purposes of the 
group members may well be regarded as an outsider with no right to recog- 
nition as a leader. 

5. It develops and uses for the common good the potentialities of each 
member of the group. 

6. It shares the formulation of policies and decisions with every person con- 
_cerned with or to be effected by the decision, insofar as possible. 

7. It assists the group in arriving at a consensus. Consensus resolves issues 
into commitments rather than into triumphs and surrenders. 


SOME TASKS OF LEADERSHIP 


Democratic educational leadership must serve in the improvement of schools 
and also in the improvement of the power of people to improve their schools. 
Some of the obligations of such leadership can be described as follows: 


Exercising Leadership in Developing Group Consciousness and Morale 


The development of group consciousness and high morale is the first task 
of the educational leader. With high morale a group and a community can 
‘do much, With low morale little can be accomplished and what is accom- 
Plished may be attained at the cost of decreasing the willingness and ability of 
People to work together. : 

Friendship and security are basic to morale. People want fellowship along 
with membership in a group, but fellowship must be synonymous with accept- 
ance of one another. And there must be freedom in thought and action. The 
leader's first task is to break down individual reserve, suspicion, self-assertive- 
Dess, or desire for ascendancy. Superior-inferior relationships among the mem- 
bers must be destroyed. In early stages of group associations people should 
do things together. People should be fully informed on all that is done. 

The change from formality to informality removes restrictions and increases 
morale. Time must be taken at the beginning for getting acquainted. A little 
genuine fun and relaxation will help weld individuals into a group. There must 
be a communality of interests and desires among the members of the group. A 
group is created out of an aggregate by getting the members to feel fraternal, 
Kindly, and deeply interested in each other. When they begin to feel genuinely 
interested in each other and comfortable in each other’s company group 


Strength begins to appear. 
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High morale also grows out of success. Groups need to direct their energies 
toward goals that transcend yet encompass their lesser interests. Groups need 
to work at some readily attainable goals along with more challenging long- 
range goals which require extended effort and provide continuity. 


Exercising Leadership in Group Determination of Wants and Needs 


An administrator must identify himself with the problems of the people 
and community in order to invite their confidence in him. He must stimulate 
group appraisal of current conditions in the light of attainable goals. He 
must develop a working structure for channeling the cooperative expression 
of wants and needs. Where recognized groups and organizations exist he enlists 
their support. He may, in addition, find it desirable to assist in establishing new 
groups—community planning councils, advisory committees, and the like. 
Within the school system he will encourage the development of professional 
and nonprofessional associations of teachers, student councils, and lay advisory 
committees. 

He is responsible for seeing that people have information regarding educa- 
tion. The public must know the possibilities for improvement in order to 
determine wants and needs. Awareness of such possibilities must be developed 
through the use of motion pictures, illustrated booklets, visitation and observa- 
tion both within the community and in other communities, special consultants, 
news stories, radio presentations, suggested reading. 


Exercising Leadership in Group Organization of a Plan of Action 


When a specific group or a community have identified a goal to be sought 
through cooperative study and action an administrator must help them see 
the task ahead in its entirety and the interrelationships of its component parts. 
He assists the group in outlining the whole job. He aids the group in identifying 
tasks which can be delegated with authority and responsibility. He helps it 
to organize the job: its objectives; the limitations of authority and respon- 
sibility of individuals and groups; and the interrelationships of subgroups and 
individuals to the total enterprise. 

The administrator helps the group to organize itself for the task to be 
accomplished. He assures the delegation of authority when responsibility is 
delegated. When a group has identified its problem, evolved a plan of action 
selected its key personnel, it may have to look outside itself for power to act, 
a eee the group to realize the extent and the limits of its 

uthority and to relate i i indivi 
um io plan tself appropriately to individuals or groups 

He is able to help the group locate and enlist human and material re- 
sources to assist in carrying out the plan. He assists in maintaining contacts 
with state and national groups doing research, conducting workshops, and 
otherwise doing work related to the problem in question. He helps through 


maintenance of a current inventory of re: iliti 
; source people and facilities i e 
local community. à ies 
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He helps the group plan sufficient record-keeping to give direction to its 
work. He helps the group use record-keeping as a basis for improving its own 
procedures in group work. He facilitates the recognition of credit where it is 
due. 


Exercising Leadership in Carrying Out the Group Plan 


An administrator maintains a clear definition of the task along with others 
who are charged with the responsibility of implementing the group plan. To 
this end, he consults with others concerned, refreshes his own thinking and 
that of others about the task from time to time, discusses the intent as well as 
the expressed purposes of the group, studies the task as defined, encourages 
the use of special help as needed in the definition of the task. 

He is concerned in helping the group develop procedures and techniques 
With which to carry out its plan. He discusses with those concerned the utility, 
advantage, efficiency, and effectiveness of proposed procedures and tech- 

, niques. He brings about the full employment of the capacities of the group in 
the selection and adaptation of procedures and techniques. 

He seeks coordination of the activities of individuals and groups with the 
alignment and integration of associated efforts. He may work with groups as 
a continuing participant or as a critical observer of the functioning of the 
group. He is not only concerned that the group gets its job done—and that it 
is a good job; his concern extends to increasing the skill of groups to execute 
their plans and to the continued learning of individuals to be effective group 
members. 

He sees that the work of the group moves ahead and helps the group to 
see that it has moved ahead. He assists the group in checking its progress from 
time to time and in analyzing the blocks that may develop through Jack of 
Coordination or failure of personal relations or lack of materials and time. 
"He works for the readjustment of time schedules and the regrouping of indi- 
viduals to eliminate hindrances and frustrations. À 

Facilitation is in essence the highest employment of all factors, material and 
human, physical and psychological, to make possible the greatest attainable 
success, This is the test and the promise of democratic educational leadership. 


Exercising Leadership in Securing Appraisal of the Leadership 

The administrator shares with others the responsibility for making an 
nt of the group. He stimulates the group to appraise 
and techniques; to evaluate its competence and dis- 
He evaluates his own leadership, its processes, 
quisite to appraisal. He and others with 
they examine particular projects 


account of the achieveme 
Its activities, procedures, 
POsition to work cooperatively. 
and its outcomes. An analysis is prere 


him examine his whole leadership in process; : 
With respect to processes and results. By including the area of his own leader- 


Ship as a rightful part of evaluation of group work he will more readily set ss 
Psychological tone essential for the group if it is to profit from appraisal. He 


Will open an effective way for his own improvement. 
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The discussion of the nature and technique of leadership presented repre- 
sents an initial rather than a final statement. We discern these specifications 
for democratic educational leadership from observing the experience of some 
successful leaders. All educational leaders must adopt such techniques for 
themselves. The fostering of group action in solving problems is an important 
area for improvement in the field of educational administration. As leaders 
adopt these techniques other techniques, which will be both more effective and 
more democratic than those now employed, will be invented. 


ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE LEADERSHIP ENIGMA 


Problems of who is a leader, what constitutes leadership, and how 
persons can be trained for leadership have been prevalent since the 
beginning of organized groups. Solutions to these problems have not 
been simple. In Sparta, for example, leadership, was given those who 
were strong and courageous in battle. The Spartans prized unusual 
size, extraordinary strength, and a high level of skill at arms in choos- 
ing their leaders. On the other hand, Athenians tended to choose those 
leaders who excelled through their powers of logic and oratory. In China, 
about 600 B.c., a wise man wrote: 


A leader is best 

When people barely know that he exists, . . . 
Of a good leader, who talks little, 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 
They will say, “We did this ourselves.” 


These are the words of Laotsu, the Chinese philosopher, who seemed 
to believe in some of the same conceptions of “democratic” leadership 
as it is known today. Apparently, the Chinese visualized a leader as 
one who shared, like Moses, his power to make decisions with the 
help of those who would be affected by the decision! 

Later, particularly with the rise of national governments, the con- 
cept that leadership ran in families became common. Qualities of 
leadership were inherited from the father, king, or leader of the state. 
Families tuled by “divine right.” Since the king could do no wrong, 
leadership was absolute, with the followers challenging the authority 
of the leader rarely if at all. To question the leadership under such 
conditions would have constituted treason; hence, little attempt was 
made to study the nature of leadership or seek to develop leadership 
among any but the royal families. 

Much of our formal theorizing about the nature of leadership came 
from the influence of the early military and church organizations. 
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"Leadership by organizational plan" emerged from these carly attempts 
at theorizing about leadership, and today the influence of these "text- 
book principles" is very extensive in the literature. These principles 
consist of the idea that there must be a hierarchical structure in the 
organization, that a unity of command must exist, and that a division 
of labor is necessary—the elementary principles of organization out- 
lined in Chapter 1. Despite the fact that the principles rest primarily 
upon speculation rather than established research, the literature con- 
sistently gives the impression that these classical principles cannot be 
challenged. The manual for a supervisory training program in one large 
company, for example, recently suggested that the instructor point out 
by analogy and example "that the principles of organization are like 
the laws of physics.’ " Consequently, “leadership by organizational plan 
has predominated into the twentieth century in spite of compelling 
_ evidence that these laws are not immutable. E 
From these conventional principles have come some interesting in- 
novations and even contradictions in early theories of leadership. For 
example, unity of command (the principle that every member of the 
organization must have only one boss) may be essential on the battle- 
field, but it is not a universal principle today. Despite what the Or- 
ganizational chart may show, the typical middle-level manager in the 
modern industrial organization finds that his behavior is controlled 
not by one but by several “superiors.” In some school systems, project 
groups are formed to carry out complex tasks, and the members of 
these groups report both to a project supervisor and to their functional 
superiors, Moreover, there is always one organization, indeed one of 
' wide distribution in our culture, in which “subordinates” always have 
two bosses: the family! And so one may question the infallibility of 
the so-called textbook principles of organizational leadership in modern 


circumstances. 


Decentralization in military, governmental, and industrial organ- 


izational units has led to a different kind of leadership, ve which 
Tequires a high level of discretion by the companies in n wr 
education, the key person in educational leaders! m Hi " e ing 
Principal, who must deal with specific problems within the broad con- 
text of district policy. 

The application of : 
ers role has brought new 1m 
the following selection. 


“democratic” principles to the traditional lead- 
plications to the leader, as illustrated in 
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LEADERSHIP: A CONCEPTION AND 
SOME IMPLICATIONS 


Irving Knickerbocker 


URING several years of working with the problem of human relations 

which arise in organizations of people, my colleagues and I have sought 
a satisfactory conceptualization of the phenomena of leadership. We have 
gradually crystallized some ideas which have been helpful both theoretically 
and practically. However, a recent survey of the literature on leadership sug- 
gests that we have wandered from the paths customarily followed by students 
of the subject. 

Motivated by the conviction that some systematic frame of reference, 
however rough, is better than none, we offer the following analysis of lead- 
ership for what it may suggest to those who are interested. While these are 
in part speculative considerations, they have been tested for usefulness through 
some years of practice. 

Much of the literature on leadership represents an attempt to study the 
leader as an entity possessed of characteristic traits and occupying rather 
inertly a status position relative to other individuals who are not too clearly 
related to him." Actually, the leader emerges as a consequence of the needs 
of a group of people and of the nature of the situation within which that group 
is attempting to operate. Stogdill,? after an exhaustive survey of the literature, 
concludes that “leadership is not a matter of passive status, or of the mere 
possession of some combination of traits, It appears rather to be a working 
relationship among members of a group, in which the leader acquires status 
through active participation and demonstration of his capacity for carrying 
cooperative tasks through to completion.” 

Jenkins,’ reviewing the literature dealing with the problem of the selection 
of leaders in various fields, finds that “The situation does not appear to be a 
particularly happy one with regard to the deriving of general principles or of 
setting up a systematic theory of leadership from the available information. 
A few statements may be set forth, however, that appear to hold for the find- 
ings of a number of the investigations reviewed; this list should be thought of 


E. A notable exception is The Functions of the Executive by Chester Barnard (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1938). 


K ? Ralph M. Stogdill, “Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: A Survey of the 
Literature," Journal of Psychology, 1948, 25: 35-71. 
3 William O. Jenkins, “A Review of Leadershi 


Mm D Studies with Particular Reference 
to Military Problems," Psychological Bulletin, 


1947, Vol. 44, No. 1, p. 75. 


SOURCE: From the Journal Of Social Issues, IV. Summer 1948. Repri 
oO 4 , IV, . Reprinted by per- 
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as a series of hypotheses for further investigation.” His first statement is as 
follows: “Leadership is specific to the particular situation under investiga- 
tion. Who becomes the leader of a given group engaging in a particular activity 
and what leadership characteristics are, in a given case are a function of the 
specific situation including the measuring instruments employed. Related to 
this conclusion is the general finding of wide variations in the characteristics 
of individuals who become leaders in similar situations, and even greater 
divergence in leadership behavior in different situations.” 

These authors, and a few others, have apparently recognized some of the 
inadequacies of the literature of leadership and of traditional research ap- 
proaches to the subject. However, we are left standing on the threshold of a 
house which has not yet been erected. It is the purpose of this article to draw 
‘a tentative architect's sketch of the house which is so badly needed. 

Although the evidence does not support the romantic conception of the 
leader endowed with magic attributes, this conception is widely held. One 
wonders why it persists with such vitality. Perhaps the fact that each of us com- 
menced his life under the guidance of a leader—a big man of tremendous 
endowment, with almost limitless power—would help to explain the preva- 
lence and tenacity with which this Leader concept is held. 

Each of us had a father, a prestige figure, magically endowed. Many of us 
found security in that figure. Since we continue to need security, perhaps we 
continue to carry with us out of childhood the father symbol, the Leader. If 
such an assumption may be accepted, then we can readily see that the leader, 
or the man whom we conceptualize as a leader, should be larger, more intelli- 
gent, more mature, more cultured, more impressive than we.* $ 

Individuals so endowed relative to the group with which they are associated 
would statistically be seen more often as potential leaders and statistically be 
placed more often in a position where they might practice leadership, and 
' finally might statistically more often become leaders. All this could happen 
frequently enough to give us the feeling that leaders somehow are different and 
permit us to make the misleading research finding that the leader is an entity 
who can be considered apart from his functional relationship to his followers. 

Following our assumptions further, we should not be surprised to find that 
men who have achieved through function a position of leadership have usually 
Possessed many of the mythical attributes of the leader. They serve as a 
blots onto which people project their desires for security and Ms y 
be sure, the degree of such endowment may be expected to vary n ^ 
closeness of the association between leader and followers. It is more difficult 
for their immediate associates to see them as leaders magically m A 
consideration of Hitler and Roosevelt as seen by se followers and im- 
mediate associates may lend some ed to d er bus T 

It is interesting to speculate upon the pos Ey Ok Bera s 
concerted action through various media of publicity in £s sence: OL Any 
true functional relationship between leader and followers. It doesn’t seem im- 


4 Stogdill, op. cit. 
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possible that such a leader might exist as an entity devoid of functional fol- 
lowers, but becoming for people the symbol, Leader. Certainly for most 
people the great leaders of history have been only a symbol. Any functional 
relationship between the people and the leader has been remote, if it existed at 
all. Yet the leader in each case has arisen through performing certain func- 
tions relative to some group somewhere, sometime. It would be interesting 
to compare the attitudes toward the leader of individuals from two groups, 
one composed of those functionally related to him as leader, the other com- 
posed of those for whom he existed as the symbol, Leader. From the historical 
literature there would appear to be sharp differences between the man and 
leader to his functional followers and the same Leader to those people who 
were not functionally related to him. ) 

There is no reason to assume that the two concepts, Leader and functional 
leadership, may not be fused in many cases. Certainly the former would ap- 
pear to grow out of the latter. If people are in search of the former, some of 
them at least may try to see in each functional leader a Leader. It would ap- 
pear that those leaders with sufficient sense of the dramatic to lend themselves 
readily to conforming to the outward appearance of being a Leader may 
more readily become one. Lincoln was rather a disappointment to many 
people in this respect. Hitler and Mussolini took to the role more readily. 
The functional leader always earns respect and prestige to the extent that he 
fulfills his function, but immediate contact is apt to inhibit the growth of 
the extremes of the Leader concept. Hence the many cynical proverbs con- 
cerning the prophet in his own country. 

It would appear then that the usual notion of the leader serves to cover 
two quite separate concepts.® The first is an emotionally held conviction that 
some men are Leaders and as such are set apart from the common horde. 
These Leaders do not owe their position to their functional relationship to 
followers, but to an almost magical aura which surrounds them, They have 
godlike attributes which they have not earned but rather with which they have 
been endowed. 

Our hypothesis is that this concept arises in our culture out of the rela- 
tionship of the very young child with his father. An examination of the 
Leader concept in other cultures or an analysis of differences between leader 
concepts among male and female in our own culture should help test this 
hypothesis. If the hypothesis be granted, then the statistical appearance of 
certain traits ascribed to the Leader, and the statistical appearance of leaders 
with these traits is not surprising. Nor is it surprising that experimentally 
devised but functional tests of leaders do not bear out the coincidence of the 
specific traits and the function of leadership. 

The other concept— functional leadership—places emphasis not on a 
fixed set of personal characteristics nor on particular kinds of leadership 
behavior, but upon the circumstances under which groups of people integrate 
and organize their activities toward Objectives, and upon the way in which 


5 A. C. Van Dusen, "Measuring Leadership Ability," 


Personnel Psychology, 1948 
Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 68. “yenotogy. i 
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that integration and organization is achieved. Thus the leadership function is 
analyzed and understood in terms of a dynamic relationship. A leader may 
acquire followers, or a group of people may create a leader, but the sig- 
nificant aspects of the process can only be understood in dynamic, relation- 
ship terms. Evidence and speculation to date make it appear that this 
functional or operational conception of leadership provides the more useful 
approach.® 


We need some schema which will emphasize this relationship between 
leader and led as a dynamic pattern. As an aid to thinking about such rela- 
tionships, we have developed the following simple schema.’ 

1. Existence for each individual may be seen as a continued struggle to 
Satisfy needs, relieve tensions, maintain an equilibrium. 

Each of us uses many different means for the satisfaction of his needs. We 
use muscular skills, personal appearance, intelligence, knowledge. We use 
tools, food, money. The means we habitually use may become needs them- 
Selves. In each specific case, however, some means is used for the satisfaction 


of a need or of a pattern of needs. } 
2. Most needs in our culture are satisfied through relationships with other 


individuals or groups of individuals. i E 
This assumption points up the fact that people and our relationship. with 
People constitute the means upon which we rely most heavily for the satisfac- 
tion of our needs. Other people as it were possess the means which we would 
use to satisfy our needs. We do not grow our own food, make our own clothes, 
Provide our own transportation, educate ourselves, or even provide our own 
recreation. We satisfy such needs, and many others, through means controlled 
and provided by others. When we are lonely, another person appears to us 
as means and controls in a sense the means we would like to use. When we 
` are insecure, a closer relationship with someone is the means we seek and 
that someone controls the means. Often another person may possess the 
Means in the form of money, skill, knowledge, or tools which we need as 
means for the satisfaction of our needs. We attempt then to establish a rela- 
tionship which will be a means to gain the use of something which in turn 
will be a means to need satisfaction. To the manager the worker possesses 
the means of skill or hands. Through relationship with the worker ME 
the manager hopes to obtain the further means he p n p satis y bi 
needs. To the worker, the manager controls the means of jo à m om 
of us seek through relationships with others the means, or the means to the 


Means, for satisfying needs. à; e. 

ĉ Ordway Tead, The Art of Leadership (New York: Menmu E o 
1935), pp. 20, 61; Jenkins, op. cit.; Stogdill, op. cit.; T. N. ihe pi re, 
Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), zt EE x E 
C. L. Shartle, “Methods for Determining Patterns of en as n end 
to Organization Structure and Objectives,” Journal of Applied Psychology, $ . 32, 


No. 3, pp. 286-291. 
. * In the interests of brevity, 
tions are here mentioned. 


only three of a half dozen or more interrelated generaliza- 
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3. For any individual the process of employing his relationship with other 
individuals as means for the satisfaction of his needs is an active rather than 
a passive process. 

He does not wait passively for the occurrence of such relationships as will 
provide means for need satisfactions. He institutes appropriate relationships 
or utilizes those which already exist toward the end of satisfying his needs. 
The relationship is thus an active, striving one, through which each party is 
operating to augment his means for need satisfaction (or to protect the means 
already at hand). Since each individual possesses some quantum of means 
small or large which some other individual might utilize for need satisfac-. 
tion, each individual through his control of those means has some bargaining 
power relative to others. The control of means ("scarce means,” the econo- 
mists call them), which others desire for the satisfaction of needs, constitutes 
what we ordinarily call power. The use of power (or “means control”) to 
gain the means for need satisfaction from others appears to be the essential 
aspect of all human relationships. The individual who controls many or 
scarce means which other people seek to utilize for need satisfaction is in a 
position of power. Such power may be used by an individual either to reduce 
the means of other individuals (punishment) or to augment their means 
(reward) toward the ultimate end of inducing these other individuals to 
provide him with means for the satisfaction of his own needs. 


This approach furnishes us with the bare essentials of a schema for con- 
sidering the dynamic aspect of the relationship between people. That rela- 
tionship appears to consist essentially in an active striving to procure 
through other people the means for need satisfaction. The relationship is of 
course bilateral, each party seeking means through the other. We should 
expect an individual to attempt to establish a relationship only when it ap- 
pears to promise means and to maintain it only so long as it continues to do 
so. We might also predict that the greatest number of individuals would 
attempt to establish a relationship with that individual who in their perceptual 
field gave greatest promise of providing means.® Finally, we might predict 
that individuals would attempt to break off relationships with and avoid those 
individuals who threaten to reduce their means, and if they could not do so 
would react protectively and possibly aggressively. 

Let us consider a group of people including one who would be designated 
by the others as the leader if we asked. Let us make a general application of 
our schema to such a situation. We have a leader attempting to find a means 
through the activities of the group members for the satisfaction of his needs. 
At the same time the group members are in the relationship with him simply 
because he appears to them the best means available for the satisfaction of 
such of their needs as can be satisfied through this group. 

Let us ask some questions concerning the individuals in the group. 


8H. H. Jennings, in Readings in Social Psych i 
> ychology (edited 3 
ley) (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1947), p. 42. ee Cet eae 
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Question 1 

Why are the individuals in the group? 

Because through it or through the leader they anticipate finding means 
for satisfying needs (or means for protecting themselves against a threatened 
loss of need satisfaction). If we run over groups that we know well, such as 
a labor union, a church, a business association, a social club, etc., we seem 
to find that we joined such groups because they appeared to offer means. We 
leave them when they no longer seem to do so. 


Question 2 

Why do the individuals accept direction of their activities? 

Because this behavior appears to them to provide means for the satisfac- 
tion of their needs. The leader is seen as a means; through the relationship 
with him, needs are satisfied (or a reduction in need satisfaction is prevented). 
The leader may promise a chicken in every pot, a glorious future, or more 
money for less work. If the group member sees satisfaction of needs in the 
direction the leader indicates, if he believes the leader will serve as a means 
for getting those satisfactions, the group member follows. On the other hand, 
the leader may say “follow me, or disaster may befall you,” “follow me, or 
TIl see to it that you rue the day you refuse,” “follow me or else. . . .” Again 
if the group member believes that the leader controls the relevant means, if 
the group member sees a threat to his available means in failing to go in the 
directions the leader indicates, the group member follows. The individual 
then is related to the leader as a means to need satisfaction or as a means to 
protect available means from reduction. He follows and permits his activities 
to be directed because he believes that to do so will get him what he 


wants, 


Question 3 


Why does the leader arise? 
Even in the simplest situation, su 
which will eventuate in a decision o 


ch as when a group embarks on discussion 
f some sort, a leader seems to be essential. 


Operationally, it is difficult for a group to speak or act except through an 
individual member. If everyone talks at once, no one can hear or attend. If 
everyone plans at once, or acts at once without a plan, there is no group but 
rather a collection of individuals planning or acting. For the group to act as 
a unit or to show organization, it is necessary that individual members speak 
for it. The necessity for an ordering of discussion 1s readily apparent as a 
Means to a group. Such ordering must come through the action of an individ- 
ual. Someone must verbalize the necessity for order, the methods of ordering, 
the final agreement on methods, and the agent. Some individual must order 
and in doing so he provides simple but necessary means for the group. Even 
at this very simple level, the necessity for a leader is real and apparent to most 
groups. To the extent that the objectives of the group require greater diversity 
of effort and greater coordination, the need for a leader will increase. 
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Now let us look at the leader and ask some questions about his behavior. 
Let us again answer the questions in terms of our frame of reference and 
examine the answers for the sense they make. 


Question 4 


How is the leader to be characterized? 

The leader is not a disembodied entity endowed with unique characteristics. 
He is the leader of a group and is the leader only in terms of his functional 
relationship to the group. Therefore the part he plays in the total dynamic 
pattern of the behavior of the group defines him as leader. He is a leader not 
because he is intelligent, skillful or original, but because his intelligence, skill 
or originality is seen as a means by the group members. He is a leader not 
because he is relatively imposing of stature, well-dressed, fluent of speech, or 
from a higher socio-economic background, but because these factors tend to 
predispose group members to expect better means from their possessor. 

The leader is followed because he promises to get or actually gets his 
followers more nearly what they want than anyone else. If he does so, he 
will be followed be he small, insignificant looking and relatively speechless. 
In our culture we have some predisposition to expect people with certain 
characteristics to provide better means. Also certain characteristics such as 
intelligence may by and large in fact enable certain individuals to provide 
better means. However, the leader is a product not of his characteristics, but 
of his functional relationship to specific individuals in a specific situation. As 
a result, the variability of leaders’ characteristics upsets all but the broadest 
statistical efforts at analysis. 


Question 5 


How does the leader arise? 

The leader appears to arise in one of two ways. First, as a result of agree- 
ment among members of a group that some individual serves as better means 
than any other. Such agreement may be wholly predictive, a matter of guess- 
work, or may be the result of experience among various members. The agree- 
ment of the members of a group may be verbalized or tacit. The member of 
a group who suggests "Let's go get a cup of coffee” may collect a following 
and for a minute or so be a leader simply because he has voiced at an instant 
an operation which appears as a means to other members, The member of 
a group who is known to possess some special skill which is at the moment a 
necessity may be turned to and be expected to function as a leader because of 
his possession. In our culture it is not unusual for any group to make it first 
a business to choose a leader, 

The second way in which a leader may arise is as a result of objectives 
which require a group of people for their achievement, An individual, for 
example, wants to accomplish something which can only be accomplished if 
he can direct the activities of a number of other people. He seeks then to 
find a group, or an assortment of individuals, who will accept his direction of 
their activities. If our basic assumptions above are correct, he will acquire 
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“followers” only if, in their eyes, following him promises to result in increased 
need satisfaction (or in avoidance of reduction of need satisfaction). 


Question 6 


Why does the leader lead? 

Through leading, the leader obtains means of satisfying his needs. Perhaps 
he finds satisfaction in the operation of leading, in manipulating people or in 
helping them. Perhaps the prestige and recognition accorded the leader are 
important sources of satisfaction. Or, to take the most obvious aspect, 
perhaps the result of the activities he directs is itself the means he seeks. 

Consider, for example, the industrial manager. He may obtain satisfaction 
from his leadership role in a variety of ways. He may obtain satisfaction simply 
from being “the boss,” from being able to tell people what to do, to control 
their activities and their satisfactions. He may find satisfaction in being re- 
garded as their benefactor, in their gratitude for his favors, or their fear of 
his punishments. He may enjoy the way he is treated by those outside the or- 
ganization who are impressed with his title and position. Finally, he may 
obtain a higher salary, promotion, and recognition from achievements of the 
group whose activities he directs. 

The motivation of the individual certainly plays a part in the likelihood 
of his leading. Many adults seem to dislike to lead. Others lead occasionally 
when, by reason of some special skill or knowledge they possess, it seems 
to them or to the group reasonable that they should do so. Some lead only 
when through the concerted activities of a group of people they can find a 
Means to some need satisfaction. Still others enjoy leading. The actual opera- 
tion of leading is a means to need satisfaction for them. Such individuals are 
apt to seek situations in which whatever means they have will be in demand. 
They attempt to acquire the skills which will be means, and a manner which 
will indicate their possession of means. If there are “born leaders,” they arise 
from this group. Due to the many objectives in our culture which can only 


be achieved through group effort, many organizations arise. A great many 
people find leading—that is the job of a superior in an organization—to be 
fy important needs. 


the means through which they satis 


Question 7 


What is the function of the leader? aei 

The function of the leader is to organize the activities of the members of 
the group toward the accomplishment of some end through controlling means 
for the satisfaction of the relevant needs of the members of the group. When 
the leader has been chosen by a group of people who have decided upon an 
Objective to be attained, the leader's function 1s obvious and his job is 
Telatively simple. When the leader, however, is not chosen by the group, but 
appointed and given means control by someone outside the group, or appoints 
himself because he requires a group to achieve his purposes (as in business 
or military organizations), his job is considerably more dife i such cir- 
cumstances the objective to be attained through the activities oL the group is 
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the objective of those who appointed him leader. This may not be the ob- 
jective of the group he is to lead. Nevertheless, he must appear to the people 
he is to lead as a means for their need satisfaction or they will not accept his 
direction. 

Sometimes, as a consequence, the appointed leader is an individual who 
would never have been chosen by the group he leads, but one who cannot be 
rejected because he controls important means for need satisfaction. He is 
“accepted” as the lesser evil. He appears to the group as a means only in the 
negative sense. Nevertheless, even in such extreme cases, the leadership func- 
tion remains the same. 

i 

Question 8 ' 

Can all of the various kinds of leaders be accounted for by this same 
frame of reference? 

The term "leader" is certainly used to designate many different. positions 
and functions. It may be used to indicate a figurehead, a position in an organ- 
ization, a self-appointed dictator possessed of sufficient “or else" power to 
force a following, or an individual who has been designated as leader by 
voluntary action of the group. To cut through the diverse usage which has 
been made of the term “leader,” we might say that to the extent that any 
individual succeeds in collecting an actual following, he does so because he 
controls means. The dictator may be followed because he has created or 

‘made use of a situation in which all alternatives to following him are less 
desirable as means. The superior in the formal organization, for instance in 
industry, may often occupy a position similar to that of dictator without being 
particularly aware of it. The man who can control means available to other 
people can use his control to force that alternative behavior which appears a 
better means within the restricted choice although a worser one within a larger 
but forbidden frame of reference. To the extent that the means controlled are 
scarce means, to that extent the possibility of limiting alternatives as a means 
of control is possible. The leader chosen by voluntary action of a group is 
seen as the best means rather than the lesser evil. But all leaders, whatever 
their personal objectives, must serve as means for their followers, or they will 
not be leaders (i.e., they will have no followers). 


Our conclusions from the above discussion of the nature of leadership may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. The symbolic or romantic conception of the Leader, although widely 
prevalent, does not explain the phenomena of leadership. It exists, I have 
suggested, as a consequence of the nature of the individual’s relationship 
with his father in early childhood. It represents a magical, perhaps wishful, 
attempt to find security through surrogate relationships resembling that early 
one. The leader, realistically and factually, is not a person endowed with a 
list of characteristics which make him what he is. 

2. When conceived in terms of the dynamics of human social behavior, 
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leadership is a function of needs existing in a given situation, and consists of 
a relationship between an individual and a group. 

3. The functional relationship which is leadership exists when a leader is 
perceived by a group as controlling means for the satisfaction of their needs. 
Following him may be seen either as a means to increased need satisfaction or 
as a means to prevent decreased need satisfaction. 

4. The leader may “emerge” as a means to the achievement of objectives 
desired by a group. He may be selected, elected, or spontaneously accepted 
by the group because he possesses or controls means (skill, knowledge, 
money, associations, property, etc.) which the group desires to utilize to 
attain their objectives—to obtain increased need satisfaction. 

5. On the other hand, the leader may appoint himself or be appointed by 
someone outside the group to be led. In this instance leadership is a means 
to the achievement of the leader's objectives (or the objectives of those who 
appoint him). However, there will be no relationship with the group—no 
followers—except in terms of the leader’s control of means for the satisfac- 
tion of the needs of the followers. Either the leader’s objectives must also be 
those of the group (and he himself be seen by the group as a means to their 
attainment), or else accepting the leader’s direction must be seen by the 
group members as the best available means to prevent reduced need satisfac- 


tion. 


In business and industry, the leader is of the "appointed" (sometimes “self- 
appointed”) kind. The members of management are not selected by the 
group they are to lead, but are appointed by those higher in management (or 
by owners) to achieve the objectives for which the business was created, 
There are some very special problems faced by the leader in such a situation, 
as will be apparent from the discussion above. It is my purpose to examine 
this kind of leadership in industry in more detail in the following pages. 

The group of people comprising an industrial organization 1s not a group 
which has arisen to achieve an objective common to all its members. The 
Owners, or the managers, have recruited a number of isolated individuals— 
created a group—because the combined efforts of many people are required 
to achieve the owners’ objectives. . 2 

People become members of an industrial organization, and accept direction 
of their activities by the manager-leader, because to do so offers the best of 
the alternative means for need satisfaction. In our culture it is necessary for 
most people to have a job in order to live satisfactorily. 

We usually feel that the individual is free to work or not, and free to 
choose his, employer. Under any but extremely unusual conditions, however, 
these choices are not “free.” The alternative to working is a serious curtail- 
ment of need satisfaction for most people—so serious usually that it is not 
even perceived as an alternative. E 

Moreover, alternative possibilities of employment are extremely limited 
for most people most of the time. Jobs are seldom easy to get, and the per- 
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quisites which one obtains through seniority built up with one employer 
represent important potentialities of need satisfaction which must be sacri- 
ficed if one seeks other employment. The “labor market” which exists in the 
perception of the average worker or clerk includes a narrow list of feasible 
„alternatives indeed. 

As a consequence, the relationship of the manager-leader in industry to 
his employees is frequently one in which: (1) his objectives are not their ob- 
jectives, and (2) the relationship is maintained and the employees accept his 
direction of their activities only because to do otherwise would in their eyes 
represent a serious reduction in need satisfaction. 

Within this context, let us examine the alternative methods which the 
manager-leader may utilize to organize the activities of people and direct 
them toward organizational objectives. Briefly, there appear to be four. We 
break them down for purposes of description; in actuality they are seldom, if 
ever, seen in such purity. 

1. The leader may direct the activities of people through his control of 
scarce means by forcing a choice of means the alternative to which is lesser 
means or none at all. 

The manager in industry is clearly in such a position when jobless men 
are plentiful, when jobs are scarce and jobs are the only means to survival. 
He is also in such a position when an employee knows that to be fired is to 
be blacklisted by other employers. As we have seen, even under ordinary 
labor market conditions he is still in this position to some degree because the 
worker is seldom in a position to know that he can find another equally satis- 
factory job immediately. In all three cases the manager controls scarce means 
which may be better means only because the alternative means are restricted. 

The manager utilizing this method directs the activities of his subordinates 
chiefly by holding over their heads the threat of dismissal if they do not accept 
his direction. It is an interesting fact that “insubordination” is one of the 
cardinal sins of industry. Under most labor agreements, the worker can be 
fired summarily for insubordinate behavior. Reinstatement in cases of this 
kind, even when the most militant labor unions are involved, are rare today. 

The formula for leadership of this kind is: “Do what I say, or else. . . .” 
To be sure, it is seldom stated as badly as this, but it is implicit in the rela- 
tionship and clearly recognized by leader and “followers.” Successful use of 
this method obviously Tequires a situation in which the manager controls 
Many important means, and his subordinates control few.® Even then, of 
course, the leader faces the indirect protective and aggressive consequences of 
the frustration he engenders. Restriction of output, subtle forms of “sabotage,” 
or militant unionism are frequent consequences, 


2. The leader may attempt to provide adequate means for the need satis- 


9 The frustration of managers who, 
control drastically reduced Pointed up 
leadership. By 1945 many of them wer 
when there would be more People th: 
more. 


during the lush war years, found their means 
rather sharply their reliance on this method of 
€ wishfully talking about the return of normalcy 
an jobs and they would be “in the saddle” once 
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faction of his subordinates, in the hope that they will accept his direction of 
their activities out of gratitude and loyalty. 

This is commonly termed “paternalism.” The leader attempts to use his 
means control in a positive rather than a negative manner. His own objectives 
(which include organizational objectives) are not those of his subordinates, 
but he attempts to win their support by aiding them in achieving their ob- 
jectives. 

Historically, this method has been more successful than the first, “or else,” 
method. There are two inherent difficulties, however. One is that the pater- 
nalistic approach is by its very nature limited in the kinds of means it can 
provide. The follower is necessarily put in the position of being the recipient 
of the leader’s benevolences. He cannot achieve independence; he is always in 
the leader’s debt. 

At times this type of relationship becomes intolerable to people. They 
resent being the “children” of a paternalistic leader. There have been several 
Particularly violent “revolts” in paternalistic industrial organization, stem- 
ming apparently from exactly this kind of resentment.’ 

The other difficulty is that paternalism operates in violation of the psy- 
chological law of effect. Instead of arranging so that efforts directed toward 
Organizational goals result in increased means for need satisfaction, the pa- 
ternalistic leader provides the means, and expects the efforts to follow. Mini- 
mum “get-by” performance, minimum acceptance of direction, plus an 
expectation of constantly increasing means are the natural psychological 
Consequences of the Santa Clause-like method of leadership. 

The formula for leadership of this kind is: "Do what I Bay because I am 
good to you.” Implied is the further element: “Jf you don’t do what I say, 
I will not be good to you.” ? 
_ 3. The leader may direct the activities of people as a result of a bargain, 
in which he agrees to provide them with certain means !n return for which 
they agree to permit the direction of their activities within certain specified 
limits, i 

This is a ituation in industry today. Mana RS 
the union. erent means and each enters into an agreement providing 
for exchange of means. Through such an agreement the manager-leader ob- 
tains the right to direct within limits the activities of people who to that extent 


becom i . . 

The difereacc. best this and the first two methods is chiefly d) 
ized by the freedom of choice possible to the follower. Such d is us a- 
tive, of course, and a matter of the perceptual field of the ndoani E en 
bargaining is carried on in good faith in a relationship of Serie Ta 
the followers’ dependence upon the manager-leader is much less a in eit a 
the “or else” situation or the paternalistic situation. of p s Lm jus 
another way of saying that the leader’s power (means control) is relatively 


Teduced, à f 
10 An interesting example is cited in Dynamics of Industrial CEP pyrelibue 
Golden and Harold Ruttenberg (New York: Harpers, 1942), pp. 13-17. 


gement bargains with 
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The formula for this type of leadership is: “Let us agree that you will do as 
I say in certain respects, in return for which I will do what you want in 
certain other respects.” Implied by each party is: “If you don’t agree, I will 
prevent you from attaining your objectives.” 

4. The leader may create conditions such that the objectives he seeks 
and the objectives his subordinates seek have something in common. Then 
the direction of their activities becomes to both a “mutual means” for the 
achievement of his objectives and theirs as well. The activities of the people 
in achieving their objectives are at the same time the activities the leader 
desires from them so he can achieve his objectives. 

This method of leadership in industry is often talked about but seldom 
approached in practice. The usual attempt by management is to convince 
workers by words—by propaganda—that they and management have com- 
mon objectives. The real problem, however, is at the level of action and not 
of words. The leader must create conditions such that the people discover 
through actual experience the mutuality of objectives. Then, and then only, 
will the leader be encouraged by his followers to direct their activities, 

Some of the situations described by Golden and Ruttenberg! involve 
leadership of this fourth kind. Joseph Scanlon, a former associate of Golden 
and now on the M.LT. staff, has been experimenting with the development 
of “cost reduction sharing” plans which are based on this method.!2 In certain 
respects, James F. Lincoln has successfully created these conditions in the 
Lincoln Electric Company at Cleveland. A few other daring industrialists are 
exploring this frontier of human relations in industry. 

As applied so far in industry, this method seems to require implementation 
along two lines. First, there must be a plan which enables the group of 
workers, as a group, to obtain increased means for need satisfaction from 
efforts directed toward organizational goals. The monetary means thus ob- 
tainable must be clearly, simply, and directly related to achievement, and 
they must represent a common objective.!? Equally important to the monetary 
return are means for the satisfaction of less tangible needs such as those for 
knowledge, development, participation, recognition, achievement, status. 

The second requirement is to provide the opportunity for satisfaction of 
these social and egoistic needs. Some formal machinery is necessary by which 
workers, through representative committees, can meet with management to 
find solutions to all the problems of more efficient operation of the enterprise. 


It i p this device, also, that the mutuality of objectives can become a 
reality. 


11 Golden and Ruttenberg, op. cit. 


i Joseph N. Scanlon, “Anderson and His Profit-Sharing Plan," 4.M.A. Production 
Series. No. 172, 1947. (See also, Russell W. Davenport, "Enterprise for Everyman" 
Meore ay Es Torun January, 1950, and W. F. Whyte, “Incentives and Pro- 

uctivity: e Case of the Bundy Tubing Com " i -300. 
ipee g pany,” in this volume, pp. 269-30 
13 It is in this respect that most “profit-sharing” il, si i 

i c g” plans fail, since the group’s achieve- 
ment often has little directly to do with the amount of profit earned by ro D 
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Leadership of this fourth kind is frequently perceived by managers as in- 
volving a tremendous loss of power and control. They feel they would sacrifice 
their “rights” to direct the activities of their subordinates. Because of the 
emotional nature of this reliance on personal power in many instances, it is 
difficult to convince such managers of the incorrectness of their belief. To 
be sure, they would lose their personal illusion of control in the narrow sense. 
Moreover, they would be forced to take realistic account of the needs of their 
subordinates.1# 

However, this method has two positive consequences of tremendous im- 
portance. First, because it substitutes the possibility of increased need 
Satisfaction, of many kinds, for the negative fear of reduced need satisfaction, 
it results in genuine motivation toward organizational objectives. The negative 
consequences of the first two methods, and of many examples of the third— 
restriction of output, sabotage, hostility, resistance to change, etc.—vanish 
into air because their causes are removed. Second, this method taps the re- 
Sources of the whole group. The successful leader of this kind soon discovers 
the tremendous potentialities for problem solving, for cost reduction, for 
improved methods, which remain largely latent in the group under other 
methods of leadership. 

Actually, because this method most closely approximates the “natural” 
relationship of functional leadership, it gives the leader, in the end, more 
rather than less control. His followers perceive him as a positive means to 
increased need satisfaction; instead of resenting his direction of their activities 
Or accepting it passively, they seek it and encourage it. Reliance on personal 
Power seldom if ever yields this result. ; . 

Certainly the phenomenal results obtained by those industrial leaders 
Who have honestly attempted to use this method provide some evidence 
that the apparent “loss of control” is more than offset by the increased 
means obtained by leader and followers alike. Our belief is that explorations 
along this frontier will ultimately demonstrate that past conceptions of leader- 
Ship have led to a considerable underestimation of the potentialities of or- 


Banized group effort. 


Now let us consider one further aspect of the problem faced by the ap- 
Pointed leader, the leader who by reason of his position in an organization 
has control of means, whose job it is to direct the activities of his subordi- 
Dates toward the goals of the organization. In industry he earns his living 
by leading. He is supposed to be a leader. He is exhorted and implored to 
lead. He takes training courses in leading. Yet in far too many cases he 
does not appear to be very successful. His followers don't like him and he 
does not like to be a leader. He commonly regrets that he must accomplish 
his Objectives through people and longs for a mechanical setup which will 
Dot depend on people for its success. Lacking security in his ability as a 


14 It is perhaps this which lies behind the currently fashionable exhortation to indus- 
trial management to acquire a greater sense of “social responsibility. 
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leader, he tends to depend to an ever greater degree on power, means con- 
trol, management “rights,” and he prays for economic conditions which 
will give him the whip hand, which will limit alternate choice of means for 
employees. What is the dilemma of such appointed leaders? 

In terms of our frame of reference, there are four methods which a leader 
may use for directing the activities of people: bat 


1. Force—the leader uses his control of means to force the choice of 
certain activities which he desires as means. The alternative to following 
him is reduction of need satisfaction. 

2. Paternalism—the leader provides means, and hopes for acceptance of 
his leadership out of loyalty and gratitude. 

3. Bargain—the leader may arrive at a bargain, a more or less voluntary 
choice, made by each party to furnish certain means in return for certain. 
means. 

4. Mutual means—the leader creates the situation in which certain ac- 
tivities of his and of the group, if performed together, will serve as mutual 
means, means for each to satisfy their own (perhaps different) needs. 


The appointed leader, however, is not free to choose among these meth- ' 


ods. To a greater or less extent the method is prescribed by the policy of 
the organization in which he leads. In general today in industrial organiza- 
tions the method lies somewhere in the region between force and bargaining. 
The initial concept of leadership in industry seems to have been that of force. 
Paternalism enjoyed popularity for many years among some managers; it 
is generally frowned upon but widely practiced today. The rise of unions made 
possible the opposition of force to force and created the necessity for bar- 
gaining. 

Today bargaining is the common method used by management to obtain 


direction of those activities necessary to management's objectives. The ap-: 


pointed leader, endowed with such management “prerogatives”—means con- 
trol—as management has been able to salvage at the bargaining table, is 
expected to lead. What leading means will depend on the attitude of his top 
management and its policy. The frame of reference within which he must 
lead has been established over a considerable period and is fixed in the 
attitudes of his subordinates as well as his superiors. Yet he is exhorted to 
be a good leader; he is trained to use this or that technique; his effectiveness 
is examined through morale surveys. He is prompted to be tough, to be fair, 
to use consultative supervision but to retain management rights. The dilemma 
of the appointed leader is simply that he must succeed as a leader despite 
the fact that he cannot control the conditions in terms of which he leads. 
The essence of leadership lies in the functional relationship between leader 
and followers. When the conditions of the relationship are established not 
by the leader but by the policy of the organization, and when that policy 
favors the "or else" method, or paternalism, or a grudging and hostile bar- 
gaining method, the leader is on the spot. He appears to be on the spot in 
many cases today in industry. In fact, the methods of force and bargaining 
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seem to be somewhat on the spot also. Although force can be used to con- 
trol the activities of people, it engenders opposing force, and if often defeats 
its own purpose. 

The method of bargaining backed by force is beginning to seem inade- 
quate even to those who cannot conceive of an alternative. When bargaining 
rests on mutual respect and force has dropped out, the situation is not too 
bad. In such cases the mutuality of means which exists, although tenuous, 
becomes more apparent. “The greater the profits of the company, the larger 
the cut to labor” idea. 

From there to the fourth method is not too impossible a step, although it 
requires skill, understanding and imagination of a very high order. When 
management successfully creates the necessary conditions, the organization 
and its objective become a means not only to management but also to labor. 
Through this mutual means each satisfies needs. A leader in this situation 
is a man whose direction of activities is an effective aid for all concerned 
to attain their objectives. Under such circumstances, the dilemma of the ap- 


pointed leader disappears. 


Finally, what about the moral aspects of leadership? Has the admin- 
istrator a right to employ his skill and knowledge in group organiza- 
tional theory to influence people to do as he wishes? The following 


selection deals with this problem. 


THE MORAL ASPECT OF GROUP LEADERSHIP 


A. John Bartky 


n which holds to democratic ideals is 
s structure may be or what mechanisms 
can be more democratic than a 
leadership of the former is im- 
of the latter is materialistic 


NY SUPERVISION organizatio 
democratic no matter what it 

it employs. A supervisor-dominated group 
Supervisor-teacher dominated group if the leac 
bued with democratic idealism and the leadership 


and employs the tricks of the Sophists. 
Any as other than a laissez-faire one, is dominated by ic ee in- 

dividual for a period of time. In the RU ded group t PAE 
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dominated group, but the latter is as much a dominated group as br E 

Hence the name “supervisor-teacher dominated group." As a matter of fact, 

7 i by A. John Bartky, pp. 202-204. 
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the so-called democratic group when it falls into the control of aggressive, 
selfish teachers becomes much more of an autocracy than any supervisor- 
dominated group could ever become. No supervisor could ‘hold his position 
very long and employ the methods some teachers employ when they gain 
power. 

The author fears that because of the emphasis placed upon the so-called 
democratic-group process other group techniques which are necessary to 
adequate supervision will be neglected. Large school systems are common. 
Hence long-range group supervision is at times necessary. Furthermore, in 
times when there are large numbers of inexperienced teachers, teacher growth 
can frequently be more economically achieved by direct instruction of teach- 
ers than by hit or miss interaction in small group activity. A group composed 
of unsophisticated, ignorant teachers might interact indefinitely without teach- 
ing one another anything of significance, 

As the reader progresses through this text, he is probably becoming more 
and more aware of the fact that the definition of the activities of a super- 
visor correspond to those of any leader. In fact a supervisor is a leader whose 
primary goal for leadership is the improvement of instruction. , 

The techniques described have been leadership techniques. The leader 
studies the drives of his followers and employs techniques which use these 
to best advantage. But leadership is of many kinds. What kind of leader 
shall the supervisor be? What shall be the ethics for his leadership? 

Leadership may be attained through fear. We can cite all kinds of in- 
stances both in the past and the present where the leader held his followers 
and encouraged them to achieve goals by threatening their security. But the 
leader who employs fear does not ignore the motivations used by other 
leaders. He also uses flattery, he rewards, he manipulates aggression and sub- 
mission drives, and he appeals to individuals' desire for religious experience 
to get persons to do his bidding. On the other hand, even the democratic ` 
leader whom we all revere employs fear at times to coerce a belligerent and 
noncooperating minority. 

Leadership may also be obtained through personal magnetism. Although 
Hitler used fear to get Germans to follow him, it is likely that the hypnotic 
effect of his personality was even more potent. We have spellbinders even in 
the educational field. These same spellbinders might get teachers to do things 
that are in the interest of improving their instruction. Is this desirable leader- 
ship? 

If one were to master the human relations techniques suggested herein, 
he would have at his command a weapon far more dangerous than the atomic 
bomb. He would know how to manipulate people to achieve any end. Thus 
we seem to be in the midst of a dilemma. No one can supervise properly un- 
less he knows how to care for teachers’ needs. Yet one who can care for 
teachers' needs is in a position to control teachers to a point where educa- 
tion is menaced. If he is unsophisticated in matters of education, or if he 
has selfish goals, he might become a danger to our entire school structure. 

Let us illustrate. Mr. Frank is superintendent of schools. He knows all 
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the devices for stimulating a group of teachers to do his bidding. Has he a 
right to employ this skill to achieve his ends even though these ends be in 
the interest of the children? 

The answer lies not so much in the ends as it does in his means to achieve 
these ends. He has no right to influence a teacher by any other means than 
by intellectual persuasion. Persuasion is the method of democratic decision 
and as long as the schools operate in a democracy, it is the only legitimate 
approach open to a supervisor. 

However, let us suppose that the teachers are in an emotional state where 
they cannot be persuaded—a state where their bigotries dictate their be- 
havior—and that this is undesirable behavior. When this is so, the supervisor 
has a right and an obligation to employ such techniques as he has available 
to bring the emotional pattern of the teachers to the level where they can 
consider the situation intellectually rather than emotionally. Society trusts 
the supervisor to be the judge as to when that state is reached and thereby 
places a tremendous responsibility upon him. If he feels that it is necessary 
to employ means which will bring the teachers in line with good practice, 
he alone is the one qualified to select what means he should employ. 

The democratic process is both a means and an end to achieve democratic 
ideals. As the supervisor selects his means he must always check to see 
whether they are consistent with the ideals of the significance of the individ- 
ual and the worthwhileness of his contribution. So also with his goals. He 
must never, however, fall into the trap of assuming that his problem is a 
simple one. Far more damage has been done to education by those who feel 
that they have the solution to what is the democratic process and have im- 
Posed it upon the schools than by those who have ignored the problem. 
The supervisor who makes a contribution is the one who strives for democ- 
Tacy knowing full well that he will never completely achieve it. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Discuss how leaders in your community arrive at positions of leader- 
ship. What human or situational factors seem to be most influential in de- 


termining their leadership potential? . i 
2. Describe in your own words what leadership means to you. Discuss 
with the class the nature of leadership, the difficulties in communicating 


about it, and the problems related to locating, preparing, and inducting 


potential leaders. . i 
3. What is the importance of each of the following to leader effective- 
ness: (a) the individual; (b) the followers; and (c) the conditions? 
4. What is the role of psychology, especially traitist psychology, in the 


development of our conceptions about “leadership”? a 
5. Dus the differences between our present concepts of "traditional 


E " icul: tion to (a) 
Heaters: “emerging” concept, with particular atten 
ership and the “emerging between the leader and the followers; 


the philosophy of relationship : he f 
(b) Pw ess ef authority; (c) external versus internal motivations; and 
(d) the essentials of evaluation of the leadership function. 
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6. What common elements does educational leadership have with 
leadership in business, industry, military, or hospital administration? In 
what ways is it different? 

7. Give examples of each of the four methods which a leader may use 
for directing the activities of people, as explained by Knickerbocker: (a) 
force; (b) paternalism; (c) bargaining; and (d) mutual means. What 
determines the approach to be used in each case? 

8. Discuss power, as defined by Knickerbocker. Do you agree with his 
definition? 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Traits Approach 


A trait may be defined as a quality of mind, a characteristic, feature, 
property, or distinguishing mark which differentiates one person from 
another. Early writings in school administration contained references 
to certain “leadership traits,” or qualities of the leader which distin- 
guished the leader from the followers. Such qualities were at first thought 
to be intrinsic; they were inherent in the leader and in him alone. One 
might gather from these earlier writings that such traits are inborn, 
and are peculiarly the possession of the leader. Traits such as common 
Sense, love of fair play, endurance, courage, and stamina were expected 
of the leader, and without them he could not succeed. One difficulty, 
of course, was measuring the extent of such traits, assuming they ex- 
isted in measurable quantities. Another difficulty was to assess to what 
extent some traits were the sine qud non of successful administration, 
without which one might never succeed in educational administration, 
Although the above may be an oversimplification, nevertheless the traits 
(or nouns) approach dominated early thinking in school administra- 
tion, in contrast to the behavior (or verbs) approach in vogue today. 

One of the early works (on traits as applied to school administration) 
was the contribution of Ellwood P. Cubberley. Lacking research veri- 
fication, Cubberley nonetheless empirically described the personal qual- 
ities which one must possess to fill the important post of school 
Superintendent. The following selection on the qualities of d 
is illustrative of the early forms of generalization about success in school 


administration. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Ellwood P. Cubberley 


A NEW PROFESSION 


A WE look back over almost a full century during which the office of su- 
perintendent of city schools has been in existence, a few names stand out 
with particular prominence as men who have laid—often against tremendous 
obstacles, often in conflict and contest to the end of their careers, and often 
by the sacrifice of much that men hold dear—the foundation principles of the 
new work to which they gave the best years of their lives. Doing a pioneer 
work, and often misunderstood and unappreciated by those with whom they 
labored, these men patiently blazed a trail for others to follow. As one of these 
trail blazers well put it,! “each traveled the trail at his own gait, with rations 
and blanket only, and never knowing, though caring much, where each year's 
tramping would end." Out of this developmental period of trial, conflict, dis- 
cussion, and experimentation, a profession of school supervision has at last 
been evolved. 

School supervision represents a new profession, and one which will play an 
increasingly important part in the development of our American life. In 
pecuniary, social, professional, and personal rewards it ranks with the other 
learned professions, while the call for city school superintendents of the right 
type is to-day greater than the call for lawyers, doctors, ministers, or engineers. 
The opportunities offered in this new profession to men of strong character, 
broad sympathies, high purposes, fine culture, courage, exact training, and 
executive skill, who are willing to take the time and spend the energy necessary 
to prepare themselves for large service, are to-day not excelled in any of the 
professions, learned or otherwise. No profession offers such large personal 
rewards, for the opportunity of living one's life in moulding other lives, and 
in helping to improve materially the intellectual tone and the moral character 
of a community, offers a personal reward that makes a peculiarly strong appeal 
to certain fine types of men and women. 

Despite inadequate rewards in the past, this new profession has for long 
attracted to it many of the best minds of the Nation, men fully informed as 
to what the rising generation may become and dedicated to the service of 
trying to realize possibilities. Within recent years there has been a much 
larger realization, on the part of the public, of the importance of the office 


1A. Gove: "The Trail of the City Superintendent," in Proceedings, N.E.A., 1900, 


p. 215. 
nnn Ml 
souRCE: From Public School Administration by Elwood P. Cubberley, pp. 220-230. 


Copyright © 1929 by Houghton Mifflin Company. Reprinted by permission of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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of school superintendent, and in many cities to-day the head of the school 
system is the best paid and best respected official in the pay of the com- 
munity. To attract the best minds to the educational service, though, there 
should be offered here a chance to attain some of the distinguishing marks 
of success which mark other professional callings. 


IMPORTANCE OF THIS OFFICIAL 


Potentially, at least, the most important officer in the employ of the people 
of any municipality to-day is the person who directs the organization and 
administration of its school system, and who supervises the instruction given 
therein. Actually, the condition frequently is otherwise, but where the super- 
intendent of schools is of the type he should be he? renders a service the 
importance of which, in terms of character and future citizenship, is not 
approached by that of any other official in the employ of a municipality. In 
popular estimation the mayor, the president of the city council, the chief of 
police, or the head of the fire department may occupy more important posi- 
tions, but the far-reaching character of the services of a capable and energetic 
superintendent of schools transcends in importance any of these. 

What the schools are in organization, administration, instruction, spirit, and 
Purpose, and the position which they occupy in the eyes of the community, 
they are largely as the result of the actions, labors, manliness, courage, clear 
vision, clean living, and common-sense of the superintendent of schools. About 
him and his work the schools revolve, and it is largely he who makes or mars 
the system. What he is, the schools, under proper administrative conditions, 


become; what he is not, they often plainly show. 


LARGE DUTIES OF THE OFFICE 


His is the central office in the school system, up to which and down from 
which authority, direction, and inspiration flow. He is the organizer and 
director of the work of the schools in all of their different phases, and the 
representative of the schools and all for which the schools stand before a 
People of the community. He is the executive officer of the pipes board, a 
also its eyes, and ears, and brains. He is the supervisor e Pw on 
in the Schools, and also the leader, adviser, inspirer, and frien [9 t e teachers, 
and between them and the board of education he must, at times, interpose as 
an arbiter. Amid all his various duties, however, the interests of the children E 
the schools must be his chief care, and se sean c ie interests o 
the communi a whole he must keep constantly 1n o 

The DE ef superintendent of schools in a modern city, if pepe 
filled, is a full man’s job, and calls for the best that is in a strong, capable, 


2 Here, as elsewhere throughout this book, the masculine form ph e edt 
Simple reason that nearly all of our city superintendents are men. i 


ever, is equally applicable to women. 
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well-trained, and mature man. It is a position for which a young man ought 
to be willing to spend many years in hard and painstaking preparation. To 
be able to obtain a small superintendency at thirty, and a large and important 
position at forty, is about what a young man desiring to prepare for the work 
should be content to expect. It is a position for which years of careful prepara- 
tion should be made, and, given equal native ability, the more careful has 
been the preparation the larger is likely to be the ultimate success. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place, at this point, to turn from the problems 
of school administration proper and devote the remainder of this chapter 
to a description of the professional preparation which a young man, desiring 
to prepare for school superintendency work, should make to-day; the type 
of professional experience he should acquire; and the kind of personal 
qualities he ought to expect to bring to the work. The following may be taken 
to represent a minimum professional preparation, if any large future success 
is to be expected. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


In the first place a good college education may be considered as an abso- 
lute essential for future work, and at least a year of graduate study, doing 
advanced work in the study of educational problems, is practically a necessity 
now. Men of large grasp and ability should not stop here, but, after a few 
years of practical experience, should go on and obtain their doctorate. 

The exact nature of the preliminary preparation is perhaps less important 
than that it should be good, and that it should challenge the best efforts of 
the student, awaken worthy ambitions, and stimulate the development of a 
high ideal of service. The preparation should be broad, and should early 
open up to the student permanent interests in fields of music and art, literature, 
history, science, economics, and human welfare. These he needs for breadth 
and understanding. His future success as the head of a school system will to 
a rather large degree depend upon his intelligent understanding of the 
scientific and industrial world about him, his broad human sympathies, and 
his ability to meet people of culture and refinement on their own plane. 

In addition to this preliminary and general preparation the student needs 
to superimpose a technical preparation in educational theory, and a practical 
preparation in actual school practice. As early as the sophomore years, 
certainly not later than the junior, a brief introductory course on the place, 
purpose, and nature of public education, and an introduction to educational 
theory, can be taken with advantage. In the junior and senior years this 
should be followed with courses which give a good general introduction to 
the different fields of educational theory, history, administration, and practice. 
The graduate years should be devoted largely to advanced courses, and to 
the careful working-out of some special problem in educational theory or 
practice. What is desired is a good introduction to the different fields and 
to the literature of education, and some practice in the methods by which 
educational problems are solved. 
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THE YEARS OF APPRENTICESHIP 


All of this is merely preliminary, however. On top of this the candidate 
must now spend his apprenticeship and period of preliminary practice in his 
profession.? The three to five years which he now spends in teaching or in 
serving as a school principal ought to be years when he more than doubles the 
effectiveness of his general and professional collegiate preparation. If nec- 
essary to avoid falling into a rut, or getting a poor or one-sided experience, 
he should move about during this period. If the salary does not seem large 
enough to cover both married life and study, he should for a time resolutely 
put marriage aside. 

During these years he should save as much time as possible for careful 
reading and study along the lines of his future profession. Above all, during 
these years, he should gradually crystallize for himself a working educational 
philosophy, to guide him in his future work and to vitalize all his later 
procedure. He must seize intelligent hold of the conception that education 
stands for the higher evolution of both the individual and the race, and he 
must relegate to their proper place in the educational scheme all of the 
details of organization, administration, and school supervision. Without such 
à guiding conception administrative work soon becomes dull and fruitless 
routine, and the supervision of instruction a mechanical and uninteresting 


Procedure. 


LEARNING AND WORKING 


He should now accumulate a good working library along the line of his 
major interests. He should keep closely in touch, too, with all advancements 
and important experiments in his field, and with what other workers elsewhere 
are doing. He should welcome new school tasks, making himself as pro- 
fessionally useful as possible, and taking a deep personal satisfaction in doing 
difficult things. He should give himself good practice in developing an ability 
to speak well and easily, and to write clearly and convincingly. He should 
mix some with practical men of affairs, from whom he can learn much that 
Will be very useful to him later on. If the opportunity offers to join a discus- 
sion club, especially if composed of men older and more mature than himself, 
he should embrace the chance. He may even lead in the formation of such 
a club himself. He should read biography, and study and try to imitate the 
best traits of the successful men he has come to know, both in literature and 
Teal life. Often some old doctor, or banker, or lawyer in the community will 


Prove worthy of some close personal study. 4 
He should, during this period, keep himself free from all practices, en- 


which we may assume to be spent in a school prin- 
cipalship, involves the mastery of most of the details of school organization and ad- 
Ministration as applied to a single school. What constitutes this work forms the subject 
matter of another book in this series, on The Principal and His School. 


8 This period of apprenticeship, 
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tanglements, clubs, and especially local social obligations, which are wasteful 
of time and energy and have in them little that is of permanent profit. He 
must, during these years, willingly accept work and burdens which lead toward 
his desired goal, and resolutely reject those which do not. He should know 
and remember that the habit of hard and faithful work is one that is estab- 
lished but slowly, that it requires close watching of one's pole star to establish 
it, and that it is not fully established in most men until they are somewhere 
near thirty or thirty-five years of age. He should also know and remember 
that it takes about thirty-five or forty years of hard and faithful work to get 
ready to do something really large in life. 

Rightly used, a half-dozen years after graduation can be spent, with great 
future advantage, in subordinate positions in the practical field. 


DANGEROUS PITFALLS 


It is during these years, however, that many a promising young man goes 
to pieces, so far as any large later usefulness in educational work is con- 
cerned. His college training gave him some feeling of mastery; he was trained 
there to do difficult things with some ease. When he goes to some smaller 
community he soon finds it unnecessary to work as he has done before. He 
also lacks the constant stimulus to sustained effort. Excepting a few lawyers 
and a few doctors, he is already one of the best educated men in the small 
city. His position, perhaps a principalship, gives him at once a special standing 
in the community. The people naturally look up to him as a man of more 
than ordinary training and importance. On the streets the men call him 
"Professor," and pretty grade teachers and women with marriageable 
daughters seek him out, and flatter his vanity. His daily work in superintending 
women and children, who usually accept his pronouncements as law, perhaps 
gives him an added importance in his own eyes. The presidency of societies 
or clubs adds further to his local importance. 

He soon finds, when he speaks to mothers’ meetings and at church affairs, 
and often even to fellow teachers, that he does not need to think carefully or 
to have anything of real value to say. He begins to feel his local importance; 
he begins to take life easily at least twenty years before he has earned the right; 
he ceases to read and study the problems of his work; he falls in with the local 
social life; and he gradually loses sight of the more distant goal he once set out 
to reach. Spoiled by too easy, too small, and too early successes, in a decade 
or less his possible usefulness for large work elsewhere has about reached the 
vanishing point. 


PERSONAL QUALITIES NECESSARY 


While good training and experience are of fundamental importance to the 
man who wishes to prepare for educational leadership, certain personal qual- 
ities must be added to both if any large success is to be achieved. The man 
who would be a superintendent of schools—the educational leader of a city— 
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must be clean, both in person and mind; he must be temperate, both in speech 
and act; he must be honest and square, and able to look men straight in the 
eye; and he must be possessed of a high sense of personal honor. He needs a 
good time-sense to enable him to save time and to transact business with dis- 
patch, and a good sense of proportion to enable him to see things in their 
proper place and relationship. He must have the manners and courtesy of a 
gentleman, without being flabby or weak. He must not be affected by a desire 
to stand in the community limelight, or to talk unnecessarily about his own 
accomplishments. He must avoid oracularism, the solemnity and dignity of 
an owl, and not the uncommon tendency to lay down the law. A good sense 
of humor will be found a means of saving grace here, and will many times 
keep him from taking himself too seriously. 

He must be alert, and able to get things done. This demands a good under- 
standing of common human nature, some personal force, and some genuine 
political skill. He must know when and how to speak, but especially when 
and how to keep silent; when to answer some local attack—briefly, courte- 
ously, and with facts, and when to ignore the attack and keep still. He must 
know when and how to take the public into his confidence, and when not to 
tell what he desires or intends to do. He must know how to accept success 
without vainglory, and defeat without being embittered. He must keep a 
level head, so as not to be carried away by some new community enthusiasm, 
by some clever political trick, or by the great discovery of some wild-eyed 
reformer. He must, by all means, avoid developing a “grouch” over the situ- 
ation which confronts him, for a man with that attitude of mind never inspires 


confidence, and is always relatively ineffective. 


THE QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 


'He must learn to lead by reason of his larger knowledge and his contagious 
enthusiasm, rather than to drive by reason of his superior power. The powers 
and prerogatives which are guaranteed him by law he must know how to use 
wisely, and he should be able to win new powers and prerogatives from the 
board largely by reason of his ability to use them well. He must constantly 
remember that he represents the whole community and not any part or frac- 
tion of it, and he must deal equal justice to all. As the representative of the 
whole community he will be wise not to ally himself at all closely with any 
faction, or division, or party in it. i 

He must, out of his larger knowledge, see clearly what are the attainable 
goals of the school system, and how best and how fast to attempt to reach 
them. From his larger knowledge, too, he must frequently reach up out of 
the routine of school supervision and executive duties into the higher levels 
of educational statesmanship. As a statesman, too, he must know how to take 
advantage of time and opportunity to carry his educational policy into effect. 

By conferences, public and private, with leading citizens; by talks to parents 
at meetings at the schools; by taking the leaders among the teachers into his 
confidence; by dealing frankly and honestly with the press and the public; by 
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his own written and spoken word, especially in his annual printed reports, and 
by inciting others to write and speak; and by tact and diplomacy in dealing 
with the members of his board, he must try to develop such a public opinion 
that the recommendations which he makes will go through without serious 
opposition, and be readily accepted by the people of the community. He must 
remember, though, that Rome was not built in a day; that it takes a long 
period of education to accomplish any really fundamental reform; and that 
it is usually not necessary to rush important matters to an immediate con- 
sideration. 

It is now that the value of the long years of careful preparation becomes 
apparent. It is often said that only the man who is master of his calling, who 
overruns its mere outlines and knows more about the details of his work than 
any one else with whom he must work, is safe. Out of his large knowledge of 
the details and processes of school work, gained in the years of apprenticeship 
in his calling, and out of the guiding educational philosophy which he has 
slowly built up for himself, he can see ends among the means and hope amid 
the discouragements, and be able to steer such a course amid the obstacles ' 
and trials and misunderstandings of city school control as will bring a well- 
thought-out educational policy slowly but surely into reality. To such a man 
larger and larger opportunities keep constantly opening up ahead. 


THE CONCEPT OF COMPETENCY 


Research related to the qualities or traits needed in school adminis- 
tration was lacking until about the middle of the century, when the 
Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(SSCPEA) undertook an analysis of this approach. The concept of 
competency, as developed by the SSCPEA, is constituted of three 
parts: theory, job, and educational “know-how.” Theory, when used in 
reference to the competency pattern, means first a set of postulates 
which explain particular phenomena and which are rendered plausible 
by evidence of facts or reasoning. Second, competency must be ex- 
pressed in reference to a particular job which has to be done. Each 
job makes a special demand on the person who fills it. Finally, it is 
agreed that competency must be expressed in personal behavior, where 
behavior is really a composite of beliefs, knowledge and information, 
and technical skills. These three aspects—theory, job, and “know-how” 
—are thus correlated into a concept which is designated as competency. 

The following list of competencies was selected from materials pub- 
lished during the period 1946 to 1956. The original list of competencies 
numbered 219; these were edited, combined, and synthesized succes- 
sively to 168 and 114 competencies. The resulting list of 58 competen- 
cies updates the traitist approach, and partially explains the presence 
of “circumstances” in each administrative situation. 
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THE COMPETENCY PATTERN 


[^N 


29. 


. Preparing the budget for the school district. 
. Learning the principles of problem solvin 
. Aiding the school boar 


. Conducting and utilizing research concerning 


. Developing good budge 
. Developing an effective p a 
. Promoting staff growth through parti 


. Improvin 


. Providing for group planning and decisions. 
. Formulating policy plans for improvement. 
. Organizing lay and professional groups for participation in educational 


planning and other educational activities. 


. Delegating responsibilities and authority. 

. Developing competency in human relations. 

. Providing for curriculum development. 

. Organizing school and community surveys. 

. Setting up procedures for the selection of personnel. 
. Appraising the operation of your school. 

. Determining the salaries of the staff. 

. Planning personal growth. 

. Developing competencies in communication. 

. Developing a favorable environment for the staff. 

. Securing understanding and support for the school program. 


. Choosing pertinent pro 


blems for study from your own school 


system. 


. Promoting staff growth through staff meetings. 
. Providing instructional leadership. 
. Planning the school building with the 


architect, staff, students, and 
laymen. 


g and decision making. 
d members to distinguish between policy and 


executive functions. 


. Developing the school as a community center. 
. Providing for the e 


fficient operation and maintenance of plant 


facilities. A 
educational problems of 

the school and community. 

ting procedures. 

lan of formal organization. 

cipation in professional organiza- 

tions. ; M. 

g school and community relations through staff participation 

in community activities. 

Improving staff morale through as 


School Administration by the Southern States Co- 


signment. 


SOURCE: From Better Teaching in : : 
Operative Program in Educational Administration, pp. 41-50. Copyright 1955 by the 
McQuiddy Printing Company. Reprinted by permission of the McQuiddy Printing Com- 


pany. 
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30. Improving staff morale through retirement provisions. 

31. Promoting staff growth through in-service training. 

32. Providing for adult education. 

33. Providing a system of financial accounting for the district. 

34. Employing community resources in the instructional process. 

35. Determining the educational requirements of the new building. 

36. Providing for student participation in developing the educational pro- 
gram. 

37. Helping each staff member to study his position. 

38. Developing a working knowledge of the school laws. 

39. Preparing school reports to present to the board, staff, and com- 
munity. 

40. Providing opportunity for all children through the curriculum. 

41. Improving staff morale through sick leave provisions. 

42. Administering the budget of your school district. 

43. Setting up businesslike procedures for supply and equipment procure- . 
ment. 

44. Developing procedures for reporting to parents. 

45. Alerting the community to the importance of the building 
program. 

46. Providing on-the-job training for non-teaching staff. 

47. Assuring the greatest educational return for the supply and equipment 
dollar. 

48. Measuring the financial ability of the school district to pay for educa- 
tion. 

49. Storing and distributing supplies. 

50. Determining the amount of coverage for insurance. 

51. Financing capital outlay. 

52. Cooperating with persons and agencies related to child welfare and 
attendance. 

53. Providing guidance services for all children. 

54. Keeping records. 

55. Analyzing the expenditures of the school district. 

56. Determining the level of bus services to be made available to the dis- 
trict. 

57. Developing a system of staff personnel records. 

58. Providing pupil cumulative records. 


The problem of which single quality or set of qualities is most 
essential in school administration is attacked in the following selec- 
tion. The author demonstrates that leaders do not fall into a recog- 
nizable pattern, but rather tend to differ widely in their personal 
characteristics. 
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QUALITIES OF THE LEADER 
Boyd Lindop 


Ox: OF THE FIRST and most obvious things to note about leaders is that 
. they are cut to no single pattern, but vary to the widest possible degree 
in personal qualities and characteristics. There is no one characteristic or 
combination of characteristics making leadership inevitable, no single quality 
enabling the observer to say, “This man will be a leader." 

The lanky height and rugged frontier honesty of a Lincoln can be countered 
by the cherubic chubbiness of Churchill, the shortness of Napoleon, and the 
denial of political and moral scruples by the highly civilized Machiavelli. The 
oratorical ability of a Demosthenes, a Churchill or a Roosevelt (Republican 

, or Democratic) can be balanced by the dry New England brevity of Coolidge's 
"I do not choose to run." 

The rise to power on force, violen 
can be more than balanced by the in 
as any the world has known—a sufferer who uttered a gentle 
them." 

For every single quality or 
leadership, and for every leade 
list a characteristic or quality al 
more impressive example. 

From careful study of many leaders, 
agreeing that the best and most success 
following characteristics or qualities—to a greater Or 


ce, fear and hatred of a Hitler or a Stalin 
fluence of a sufferer from hatred as great 
“Father, forgive 


characteristic one might list as an essential for 
r selected as an illustration, someone else might 
Imost directly opposed—and cite an equally or 


however, experts would come close to 
ful leaders exhibit many or all of the 
lesser degree. 


1. Energy, enthusiasm. 
2. Confidence. 
3. Sense of purpose and direction. 
4. Technical skill: 
a. Competence and 
b. Teaching skill: ability to get id 
enthusiasm. 
. Ability to obtain cooperation. 
. Ability to make others feel important. "€ 
. Ability to organize, and to delegate responsibility. a 
. Ability to express one’s ideas clearly in speech and writing. 
5. Imagination, and ability to face reality. 
6. Traits of personality: 
a. Modesty, combined with 
b. Friendliness, affection. 


mastery of some field. 
leas across to others, and arouse their 


monang 


self promotion. 


SOURCE: From School Activities Magazine, February 1964, pp. 175-181. Reprinted 


by permission of School Activities Magazine. 
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. Social ease and grace. 

. Lack of snobbishness. 

. Tact. Combined with 

. Frankness and honesty. 

. Willingness to serve others. 

. Fearlessness in standing up for the right. 

i. Sense of humor. 

7. Traits of character: 
a. Adaptability: lack of fear of the new, 
and try new things. 

. Integrity, sincerity, honesty. 

. Fairness and impartiality. 

. Courage and decisiveness. 

. Initiative, 

. Thoroughness. 

Intelligence: meaning—curiosity, observation, Open-mindedness, re- 

sourcefulness, ingenuity, originality, and the ability to anticipate problems. 

9. Judgment. 


10. Faith. 


- Boa mo ao 


and willingness to experiment 


moan T 


8. 


In this introduction to leadership, let us examine each of these concepts 
more fully. 


ENERGY, ENTHUSIASM 
Sluggishness, apathy, chronic fatigue, routine execution—these are the foes 
of good leadership which only 
first and most basic require’ eader is t 
o devel 
red-blooded, free-flowing energy.t BAS. DUET 


€ enthusiasm in others 
, and you cannot "'sel]" any idea or program 


And from the practical Point of view, as Webb and Morgan point out 
energy helps the future leader to get his or her start. “To do Yrs than is 
expected, to take care, to assume extra responsibility, to look beyond the 
day’s work—this is the way that men gain the attention of their sence? ? 


CONFIDENCE 
Along with energy and enthusiasm, the leader needs confidence and sureness. 
People follow the confident leader without hesitation; they Tarely follow the 
1 Ordway Tead. The Art of Leadership. New Yo 


rk, 1935, p. 84, 
? Ewing Webb, John B. Morgan. Strategy in Handling People. New York, 1930, p. 
190. 
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leader who does not seem sure of himself, and the person who does not exhibit 


confidence is not often a leader. 
“It is the confidence of the leader that sweeps forward his followers,” Webb 


and Morgan emphasize. “On him rests the burden.” ? 


SENSE OF PURPOSE AND DIRECTION 
To be a leader implies being in front of a group which is moving toward cer- 
tain goals. To have leadership without purpose or direction is a contradiction 
in terms, an invitation to “organized confusion.” 
If a group is to get anywhere, the leader must have a sense of direction, 
an understanding of the purposes or goals toward which the group is heading 
—and some ideas as to “how to get there.” 


TECHNICAL SKILL 


A. Competence in Some Field, Leading toward Technical Mastery 


The bluffer, the “hot air artist” with no real knowledge of the business in 
which he is engaged may make a good first impression, and obtain a high 
position—but he will seldom last on the job, and he will never be respected 
by those who work with him and know him best. 

A sound foundation, competence on which one can build toward mastery 
in the field of work you have chosen, is the surest way to win respect from 
those who will work with you, and to obtain permanent advance to positions 


of leadership. 


B. Teaching Skill 
Much of the work of the leader involves teaching and instruction of those 
' under him, or those who follow his guidance. Thus teaching skill (if we define 
this skill as the ability to work with those being taught, effectively getting ideas 
across to them, and arousing their interest and enthusiasm for the job at hand) 
is essential to greatest leadership success. 


C. Ability to Obtain Cooperation 

You may have the finest plans and ideas in the world, goals which nobody 
would question, and all sorts of energy, enthusiasm, and confidence—but if 
you cannot get others to work with you, to cooperate with your plans, you 
will be the commanding officer in an army of one—a rather lonely and exposed 


position, jealously sought only by hermits. 


D. Ability to Make Others Feel Important 


This ability is one of the key methods of getting others to work with you, 
for some of America’s most profound philosophers * consider the desire to be 


important one of the deepest urges in human nature. 


8 Ibid, p. 231. 
4 John Dewey, for example. 
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Sincere and honest appreciation, Dale Carnegie points out, is one of the 
best ways of recognizing and using this desire to feel important. He and many 
other students of leadership would undoubtedly agree with Webb and Morgan 
that “It is very largely by making the other fellow feel important that great 
leaders gain and hold their power over men.” 6 And with Laird that we should 
"Always help people increase their self esteem," and that *The most priceless 
gift you can give anyone is encouragement." 7 


E. Ability to Organize, and to Delegate Responsibility 


The friendly, easy-going individual whom everyone knows and likes, but 
who is constitutionally unable to plan and orga 


bear to delegate responsibility and authority, 


I isa notoriously inefficient char- 
acter, lacking one of the most important skill 


s of leadership. 


F. Ability to Express One’s Ideas Clearly in Speech and Writing 


Probably nothin 
body’s imagination, first of all, to s 


bury himself i; inati 
and forget about the problems of reality. T Tmaginative dreams 
It’s not an easy combination to find or develop— but t 


5 See How to Win Friends and Influence People. 

8 Ewing Webb and John B. Morgan, op. cit., p. 53. 

1 Donald Laird. The Technique of Handling People. New York, 1949 EE 
8 Quoted in Reader's Digest, August, 1952, p. 132. 2 BASIE 
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nation is probably the ideal leader. As Thoreau said, “If you have built castles 
in the air, your work need not be lost; that is where they should be. Now put 
the foundations under them.” ® 


TRAITS OF PERSONALITY 


A. Modesty, Combined with Self Promotion 

Nobody likes the braggard who is always “tooting his own horn,” and few 
care to accept the leadership of such an individual if it can be avoided. And 
yet, unless the embryo leader finds unobtrusive and inoffensive means of call- 
ing attention to his good qualities and accomplishments, nobody is likely to 
seek them out—and the light which is buried under a bushel cannot be seen 
very far. 

Thus the leader needs a careful balance in his personality of modesty and 
, Self promotion—a balance to be found, perhaps, only by trial and error, and 
differing for each individual, group, and leadership situation. 


B. Friendliness and Affection 

Who has not noticed a baby’s response to a smile and affectionate words 
from its parents, a relative, or even a total stranger? 

We are all child-like in our response to true friendliness and affection. There 
is nothing we appreciate more, Or to which we react more readily and more 
favorably, The leader who is naturally and genuinely interested in people, and 
friendly toward them, has a tremendous advantage over the leader who lacks 
this trait—an advantage which the latter can only overcome by working to 
develop all the friendliness and affectionate understanding that he can. 

The friendly leader is an efficient leader, for we follow him from choice 
rather than coercion, and we enjoy working with and for him. 


C. Social Ease and Grace 
The leader is often called upo p 
a dance, a party, a reception—little as such affairs 


with the work he is attempting to accomplish. 
There is no doubt that study and practice can make one feel more at ease 


in such situations—and that leadership of most groups will be made easier by 
at least a minimum working knowledge of the social graces. 


n to meet people in a social setting—a tea, 
may seem to be connected 


D. Lack of Snobbishness 

The leader who is, or who becomes, 
poorest kind of service, for snobbery ru 
and repels those who believe in human 


the refuge of small minds. s 
Worst of all, snobbery (carried to its lo 


a snob, does himself and his group the 
ns counter to the ideals of this nation, 
dignity and recognize snobbishness as 


gical conclusion) leads to the 


® Henry David Thoreau. Walden, Chapter 18. 
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“exclusiveness” that bars contributions by those who are thought to be lower 
on the social or economic ladder, but who may—like the homely Lincoln, the 
scientist Carver who took the proud first name George Washington, or a rope 
twirling cowboy named Will Rogers—have more knowledge, ability and worth 
to contribute than all the elite and socially correct acceptable nonentities 
together. 


E. Tact 


One will not make and keep many friends without being tactful or con- 
siderate—and America’s ideal is leading by friendship rather than by domi- 
nating force. 

Tact implies ability to see the other person’s point of view, combined with 
the elementary liking for others that leads one to say and do things which 
show consideration for them and their viewpoints and to avoid saying and 
doing the things which will hurt them or give them pain, 

In combination with frankness and honesty, tact is a very desirable attribute 
for the leader, and one that is not too difficult to develop. 


F. Frankness and Honesty 


Being tactful does not imply being cowardly or dishones 
"straddles the fence" on issues, hesitatin 


G. Willingness to Serve Others 


Psychologist Henry C. Link 10 
extent to which the individual ha 
and serve other people." Inte 
the personality for leadership, 
pression we make on others 


goes so far as to define 


Without doubt, the best leaders are 
others, at personal inconvenience if nec 
a good individual motto for everyone as 


those who are Most willing to serve 
essary. "Service builds leadership” is 
piring to leadership, 


10 See The Rediscovery of Man, pp. 60-61. 
11 Roy Newton. How to Improve Your Personality, New York, 1942, p. 8. 
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H. Fearlessness in Standing Up for the Right 


Leaders regularly find groups faced with problems and issues, and often in 
direct conflict with other groups or individuals on these problems. A leader 
who is afraid to oppose his own group when he is sure it is wrong, or who 
fails to champion the right decisions he has aided his group in forming, or 
to stand up for the rights and privileges of his group, is a leader only in name 
and not in fact. 

“Pd rather be right than president.’ 

“I disagree with what you say, but I will defend to the death your right to 
say it.” 

“The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

These are quotations in the best tradition of leadership—a tradition of 
fearlessness in standing up for the right as the leader sees it, however great 
the odds. 


I. Sense of Humor 

Many of the preceding items may have made the job of the leader sound 
difficult and rather grim. Certainly it isn’t an easy job, but it needn’t be a grim 
one. The leader can make it much easier if he has, or can develop, a sense of 
proportion—a sense of humor, if you will. 

The joker who lacks ability to be serious when the need arises will never 
make an outstanding leader. But the individual who can be serious and con- 
vincing will be a better leader if he has the ability to see humor in a situation, 
and to laugh at his own shortcomings. He will be helped if he realizes that no 
one (himself included) is the center of the universe, and that few of us (if 
any) will ever make moves or decisions of world shaking significance. 

Important advice for would-be leaders: develop the ability to see the funny 


' side of events; evaluate the importance of our work properly, with the slightly 


quizzical look at its place in the long course of human development; and don’t 


take yourself too seriously. 
TRAITS OF CHARACTER 


A. Adaptability 

Adaptability may be 
experiment and try new 
to justify, if indeed it can 
or technique may have good effects, 


few who are leaders. d 3 3 A 
If we ignore tradition and start making changes just to be doing something, 


we are most foolish. We are equally foolish if we throw out a good suggestion 
just because we don’t want to change our old ways. Respect for the past should 
be combined, in the best leaders and the groups they lead, with a willingness 


to experiment and adapt. 


defined as a lack of fear of the new, a willingness to 
things. Change for the mere sake of change is hard 
be justified; fear of change, when some new idea 
is typical of many individuals—but of 
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No improvement was ever made without change, but the best changes are 
usually through evolution rather than revolution. Fear of new ways and new 
techniques leads only to ultra-reaction and fatal lack of adjustment to new 
conditions, just as the desire for continuous and unnecessary change discounts 
the value of past experience and destroys any attempt to develop tradition. 

Leaders should strive to honor and learn from the past, but to be adaptable 


and not to fear change, to meet new conditions or provide new solutions for 
old and troublesome problems. 


B. Integrity, Sincerity, Honesty 


We want leaders who merit our tru 
need sincere and honest individuals at 
group to which we belong; men who 
groups and professions suffer when we 
any other types of men—and our belie: 
leaders wisely suffers, too, with conse 

Integrity, sincerity, honesty are ext 


st, whose word we can depend on. We 
the head of every occupation and every 
se integrity cannot be questioned. Our 
ourselves are, or choose as our leaders, 
f in democracy and its ability to choose 
quent loss for our nation. 

remely important ideals and standards.!? 
C. Fairness and Impartiality 


develop, but almost everyone h i rt when some members 
have considered the leader unfai P 


under the most trying circumstan 
Spected leader. 


protection for the minority, and a fai 
which may eventually become the 


action he has ch 

nsibility; and 

ar them from 

izing the leader’ 

f courage in dec 
12 lectual fortitude and integrit of r à 

ently ere with eminent Intdetanip in cree de ium traits which are appar- 


ip." Ogdill. “Persona 
Associated With Leadership." Journal of Psychology 25 (January, 1948) aa di 
13 Ordway Tead, op. cit., pp. 121, 124. > p. 52. 


osen to follow, He must be 
it is at this Point that many 

Teal strength as leaders.13 
5 need to make decisions, 
iding on and Supporting a 
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course of action. Only the person who shoulders responsibility decisively and 
courageously is worthy of positions of leadership and is likely to handle such 
positions successfully. 


E. Initiative 


Initiative is the spark plug which makes the person who is truly qualified for 
leadership ready to assume leadership responsibilities. It is the driving force 
that keeps the leader at work, seeking new tasks and problems when one job 
has been completed instead of sitting back and waiting to be told what to do 
next, as so many who are followers do. 

Leaders do not rest on their laurels for long if they expect to remain leaders. 
Initiative is a necessary quality for anyone who aspires to rise above the crowd 
clustered at the foot of the ladder to success; it is a characteristic of all true 


leaders. 


F. Thoroughness 

“He leaves the job half done” is an indictment that disqualifies from leader- 
ship the person who rarely finishes what he starts. The group has every right 
to expect its leaders to carry through on plans, to see that desired action is 
taken. It will forgive many faults in a leader who is thorough and can be 
counted on to complete a task or see that it is completed; it is not likely to 
forgive, or tolerate if it has any choice, the leader who doesn't deliver. 

Thoroughness in minor tasks or responsibilities is the finest training for 
and one of the best ways to call favorable attention from the group 


leadership, : 
hip responsibility in the future. 


—with a view to obtaining greater leaders! 


INTELLIGENCE 


Must leaders be intelligent? : 
The answer will depend, of course, on one's understanding of the term, and 


definition of intelligence—a subject on which many thick volumes have been 
written, and which cannot be discussed at length here. 

If we include in a brief definition, however, such qualities as the curiosity 
which leads to careful observation and scientific analysis of a problem, open- 
mindedness, resourcefulness and ingenuity, capacity for originality and original 
thinking, and the ability to foresee or anticipate problems, then we will have 


to agree that leaders MUST be intelligent. P 
If we limit our definition of intelligence t 
ured in IQ tests or by straight A's on a se Y 
be no— leaders need not necessary be intelli 
In general, leaders will be above average ac: 


o some intangible something meas- 
hool report card, the answer will 


gent.* 
ademically.!5 Many of the finest 


“Leaders are found, with a high degree of uniformity, 
ades than do nonleaders,” and that “leadership 
d with superiority in intelligence."—Ralph Stog- 


14 Though surveys show that 
to make better average scholastic st 
Status is more often than not associate 
dill, op. cit., pp. 44, 46. 

15 Ibid. 
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will be scholarship award winners and, in college, members of Phi 
But many good leaders will be average or below average in acad 
and everyone knows brilliant students who lack leadership abilit 
which is not to be taken as a criticism of such students but mer 
N eese: of scholarship for office are a recognition of the fact that 
leaders tend to be above average, and a protection for the student leader — 
whose grades, outstanding or average, often suffer from the pressure of ac- 
tivities during the term in office. In short, we're for all the intelligence and all 
the scholastic ability we can possibly have in our leaders; and we're for all the 
leadership ability that our scholars can develop.1e 


Beta Kappa. 
emic studies; 
y completely, 


JUDGMENT 
Intelligence alone is not enough for good leadership. It must be accompanied 


by judgment. 


Mark Twain, one of America's most intelligent writers, lost fortunes on get- 
rich-quick schemes, and turned down the chance to back Several successful 
ventures. His judgment, in this regard, was poor. 


One could probably show that Hitler and Napoleon were both intelligent 
men, and this writer has never heard "dumb" 


among the adjectives used in 
describing Stalin and his Successor, 
The physicist who develo 


leader indeed for the world to follow or mankind to idolize, 


Judgment must guide intelligence, or intelligence may lead to unfortunate 
errors, may direct a group in wrong directions, 


may even bring a nation or 
the world to slavery or disaster, Judgment, 


or plain “horse sense” as our elders 
would call it, is an essential in good leadership, 


FAITH 

Faith is the last of the qualities we su. 
and it is the quality which gives meanin 
we have listed, and to the tasks of leade 
Tead refers to its importance in these words: 


It seems necessary . . . that the Teally strong leader should believe in some 
meaning in human living, in some fruitful outcome of human effort, in some 


Best as characteristic of the leader, 


g and purpose to many of the others 
rship itself, 


16 Stogdill offers an a 
nificant findings concern: 


ce. "One of the most sig- 
discrepancies between the int. 


ntelligence to leadership is that extreme 
their followers militate 


ely as a state- . 
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sense that mankind struggles not against but essentially in harmony with the 
animating power of the universe. The best leader has faith in the world as a 
place where there is a real better and worse, where these are somewhat ascer- 
tainable, and where effort toward the good can yield appreciable results. . . . 
The greater leaders have acted as if life’s values were real and permanent; 
as if living possessed an inner meaning and significance; as if the good once 
attained could not be lost or destroyed; and as if courage, endurance, and 
resignation to the inevitable were worthy adult attributes.17 

It is possible that only when the leader has a basic faith in humanity and 
eventual good is he capable of giving the inspiring leadership which followers 
seek from those they designate to lead them. Only when he is guided by such 
faith can we be sure that the leader will exert his powers and abilities for good 
and not selfish personal goals. 

Faith is the final basic ingredient that makes a leader into a force for truth 
and good rather than an influence for evil, and qualifies him as a confident and 


. courageous moulder of destiny for right and justice. 


TO THE STUDENT 
May your goals and standards always be high, and during your high school life 
and later experiences may you continually strive to develop the qualities of 
good leadership to the best of your ability—becoming increasingly a person 
with energy, enthusiasm, confidence, a sense of purpose and direction, tech- 


nical skill, imagination, a good personality and outstanding character, intelli- 
gence, judgment, and faith. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Contrast the “traits” appro 
"behavioristic" approach containe 


difference is in the parts of pe ther? 
ile verbs describe the o DATOS R 
n QUE diei in which the Cubberley article is "still current” and 


ways in which it is out of date. N ; 

: List p* nouns (manliness, courage, vision) which Cubberley uses 
to describe the school superintendent. Divide the list into nouns (a) 
which describe the personal qualifications and (b) which describe the job 
or related aspects of the work of the superintendent. 

4. Are instruments available for measuring courage, honesty, manliness, 
and the like? Are the amounts and proportions of each which are thought 
HS iscernible from the article? ^s 

Pls per discuss workable definitions of educational statesman- 
Ship; sense of humor; good sense of timing; human sympathy; desire; a. 
good sense of proportion. Is there agreement about what constitutes each 


of these qualities? 


ach contained in this chapter with the 
d in Chapter 10. Would you say the 
h utilized: that is, do nouns describe 


17 Ordway Tead, op. cit., pP. 259, 264. 
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6. Do you get the impression that these (noun) qualities of the super- 
intendent are teachable or not? How might one proceed to set up a prepa- 
ration program for the superintendent under these circumstances? 

7. Evaluate the superintendent, using (a) the traits he possesses and 
(b) the superintendent’s behavior, and compare the results. Do we some- 
times combine these two approaches in evaluating teachers? What dif- 
ficulties might arise if such a combined approach were utilized? 

8. An early text in education listed two types of teaching “personality” 
—positive and negative. Positive-type persons were directors, executives; 
negative-type persons were seen as followers. Of what assistance in analyz- 
ing administrative effectiveness is the concept of positive- and negative- 
type personalities? 

9. What difficulties might one experience in adopting the competencies 
pattern outlined in the SSCPEA selection? In what ways is this concept 
helpful in explaining certain phenomena in school administration? 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Management Concept: 
An Era of Transition 


GROWTH OF THE SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT CONCEPT 


Many persons were involved in the development of the meaning and 
purpose of administration. Because the study of management principles 
resulted in greater productivity, it was possible to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the new “science” in the factory and shop. Among the 
early pioneer students of administration was Frederick Winslow Tay- 
lor, who is often called the father of the scientific management move- 
ment. Taylor conducted time and motion studies, and separated the 
planning from the performance functions. Through application of the 
Taylor principles, production in steel and heavy industry rose dramati- 
cally. Although Taylor largely ignored the empathic (personal) aspects 
of management, his ideas were widely adopted in America during the 
time that similar ideas were widely advocated by Henri Fayol (1841- 
1925) in France and elsewhere in Europe. The work of these two men 
was reflected later in the writings of Gulick, Urwick, and Sears, the 
latter having applied the principles of scientific management to school 
administration. 

The following selection from Taylor’s writings may seem tame in the 
latter half of the twentieth century, but the student should remember 
that, at the time it was written, it constituted a dramatic step forward 
in the long search for increased efficiency in management. Both Taylor 
and Fayol believed that the processes of industry could be analyzed 
and studied scientifically. In so doing, both men tended to ignore the 
human side of production and laid heavy stress on organizational proc- 
esses, which they felt were at the heart of the scientific management 


movement. 


16: 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


Frederick Winslow Taylor 


HE WRITER has found that there are three questions uppermost in the 
qu of men when they become interested in scientific management. 

FIRST Wherein do the principles of scientific management differ essen- 
tially from those of ordinary management? 

SECOND Why are better results attained under scientific management 
than under the other types? 

THIRD Is not the most important problem that of getting the right man 
at the head of the company? And if you have the right man cannot the ' 
choice of the type of management be safely left to him? 

One of the principal objects of the following pages will be to give a satis- | 
factory answer to these questions. 


THE FINEST TYPE OF ORDINARY MANAGEMENT 


Before starting to illustrate the principles of scientific management, or “task 
management” as it is briefly called, it seems desirable to outline what the 
writer believes will be recognized as the best type of management which 
is in common use. This is done so that the great difference between the best 
of the ordinary management and scientific management may be fully ap- 
preciated. 

In an industrial establishment which employs say from 500 to 1000 work- 
men, there will be found in many cases at least twenty to thirty different 
trades. The workmen in each of these trades have had their knowledge 
handed down to them by word of mouth, through the many years in which 
their trade has been developed from the primitive condition, in which our 
far-distant ancestors each one practised the rudiments of many different 
trades, to the present state of great and growing subdivision of labor, in 
which each man specializes upon some comparatively small class of work. 

The ingenuity of each generation has developed quicker and better meth- 
ods for doing every element of the work in every trade. Thus the methods 
which are now in use may in a broad sense be said to be an evolution 
representing the survival of the fittest and best of the ideas which have 
been developed since the starting of each trade. However, while this is true 
in a broad sense, only those who are intimately acquainted with each of 


souRCE: From The Principles of Scientific Management by Frederick Winslow Tay- 
lor. Copyright © 1911 by Harper & Brothers. Reprinted with the permission of 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Incorporated. 
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these trades are fully aware of the fact that in hardly any element of any 
trade is there uniformity in the methods which are used. Instead of having 
only one way which is generally accepted as a standard, there are in daily 
use, say, fifty or a hundred different ways of doing each element of the work. 
And a little thought will make it clear that this must inevitably be the 
case, since our methods have been handed down from man to man by word 
of mouth, or have, in most cases, been almost unconsciously learned through 
personal observation. Practically in no instances have they been codified 
or systematically analyzed or described. The ingenuity and experience of each 
generation—of each decade, even, have without doubt handed over better 
methods to the next. This mass of rule-of-thumb or traditional knowledge 
may be said to be the principal asset or possession of every tradesman. Now, 
in the best of the ordinary types of management, the managers recognize 
frankly the fact that the 500 or 1000 workmen, included in the twenty to 
thirty trades, who are under them, possess this mass of traditional knowledge, 
a large part of which is not in the possession of the management. The 
’ management, of course, includes foremen and superintendents, who them- 
selves have been in most cases first-class workers at their trades. And yet 
' these foremen and superintendents know, better than any one else, that their 
own knowledge and personal skill falls far short of the combined knowledge 
and dexterity of all the workmen under them. The most experienced man- 
agers therefore frankly place before their workmen the problem of doing 
the work in the best and most economical way. They recognize the task 
before them as that of inducing each workman to use his best endeavors, 
his hardest work, all his traditional knowledge, his skill, his ingenuity, and 
his good-will—in a word, his “initiative,” so as to yield the largest possible 
return to his employer. The problem before the management, then, may be 
briefly said to be that of obtaining the best initiative of every workman. 
And the writer uses the word "initiative" in its broadest sense, to cover all 
of the good qualities sought for from the men. 

On the other hand, no intelligent manager would hope to obtain in any 
full measure the initiative of his workmen unless he felt that he was giving 
them something more than they usually receive from their employers. Only 
those among the readers of this paper who have been managers or who 
have worked themselves at a trade realize how far the average workman 
falls short of giving his employer his full initiative. It is well within the 
mark to state that in nineteen out of twenty industrial establishments the 
workmen believe it to be directly against their interests to give their em- 
ployers their best initiative, and that instead of working hard to do the 
largest possible amount of work and the best quality of work for their 
employers, they deliberately work as slowly as they dare while they at the 
same time try to make those over them believe that they are working fast. 

The writer repeats, therefore, that in order to have any hope of obtain- 


1 The writer has tried to make the reason for this unfortunate state of things clear 
in a paper entitled “Shop Management,” read before the American Society of Mechan- 


ical Engineers. 
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ing the initiative of his workmen the manager must give some special in- 
centive to his men beyond that which is given to the average of the trade. 
This incentive can be given in several different ways, as, for example, the 
hope of rapid promotion or advancement; higher wages, either in the form 
of generous piece-work prices or of a premium or bonus of some kind for 
good and rapid work; shorter hours of labor; better surroundings and work- 
ing conditions than are ordinarily given, etc., and, above all, this special 
incentive should be accompanied by that personal consideration for, and 
friendly contact with, his workmen which comes only from a genuine and 
kindly interest in the welfare of those under him. It is only by giving a 
special inducement or “incentive” of this kind that the employer can hope 
even approximately to get the “initiative” of his workmen. Under the ordi- 
nary type of management the necessity for offering the workman a special 
inducement has come to be so generally recognized that a large proportion 
of those most interested in the subject look upon the adoption of some 
one of the modern schemes for paying men (such as piece work, the 
premium plan, or the bonus plan, for instance) as practically the whole 
system of management. Under scientific Management, however, the particu- 
lar pay system which is adopted is merely one of the subordinate elements. 

Broadly speaking, then, the best type of management in ordinary use may 
be defined as management in which the workmen give their best initiative 
and in return receive some special incentive from their employers. This type 
of management will be referred to as the management of "initiative and 
incentive" in contradistinction to scientific management, or task management, 
with which it is to be compared. 

The writer hopes that the management of "initiative and incentive" will 
be recognized as representing the best type in Ordinary use, and in fact he 
believes that it will be hard to persuade the average manager that anything 
better exists in the whole field than this type. The task which the writer has: 
before him, then, is the difficult one of trying to prove in a thoroughly con- 
vincing way that there is another type of management which is not only 
better but overwhelmingly better than the management of "initiative and 
incentive." 

The universal prejudice in favor of the management of "initiative and 
incentive" is so strong that no mere theoretical advantages which can be 
pointed out will be likely to convince the average manager that any other 
system is better. It will be upon a series of practical illustrations of the 
actual working of the two systems that the writer will depend in his efforts 
to prove that scientific management is so greatly superior to other types. 
Certain elementary principles, a certain philosophy, will however be recog- 
nized as the essence of that which is being illustrated in all of the practical 
examples which will be given. And the broad principles in which the scien- 
tific system differs from the ordinary or “rule-of-thumb” System are so simple 
in their nature that it seems desirable to describe them before starting with 
the illustrations. 
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Under the old type of management success depends almost entirely upon 
Betting the *initiative" of the workmen, and it is indeed a rare case in which 
this initiative is really attained. Under scientific management the "initiative" 
of the workmen (that is, their hard work, their good-will, and their ingenu- 
ity) is obtained with absolute uniformity and to a greater extent than is 
possible under the old system; (and in addition to this improvement on the 
part of the men, the managers assume new burdens, new duties, and respon- 
sibilities never dreamed of in the past. The managers assume, for instance, 
the burden of gathering together all of the traditional knowledge which in 
the past has been possessed by the workmen and then of classifying, tabulat- 
Ing, and reducing this knowledge to rules, laws, and formulae which are 
Immensely helpful to the workmen in doing their daily work.) In addition 
to developing a science in this way, the management take on three other 
types of duties which involve new and heavy burdens for themselves. 

These new duties are grouped under four heads: 

FIRST They develop a science for each element of a man's work, which 
Teplaces the old rule-of-thumb method. 

SECOND They scientifically select a 
the workman, whereas in the past he cho 
Self as best he could. 

THIRD They heartily cooperate 
the work being done in accordance wi 
has been developed. 

id There is an almost equa 

Eo. ity between the management and th 

in all work for which they are better 

A Past almost all of the work and th 
ere thrown upon the men. 

It is this combination of the initiative of the workmen, coupled with the 
new types of work done by the management, that makes scientific manage- 


Ment so much more efficient than the old plan. 
2 Three of these elements exist in many Cases, under the management of 
initiative and incentive," in a small and rudimentary Way, but they are, 
Under this management, ‘of minor importance, whereas under scientific man- 
agement they form the "very essence of the whole system. í 

e fourth of these elements, “an almost equal division of the responsi- 


ility between the management and the workmen,” requires further explana- 
t of “initiative and incentive” makes 


tion, Th 
Jon. The philosophy of the managemen : o 
it necessary for pes workman to bear almost the entire responsibility for 
© general plan as well as for each detail of his ine pha eus cases 
Or his im ddition to this he must do all of the actual 
plements as well. In 2 the other hand, involves 


Physical lab ience, on 
or. The development of a sci À : 
the establishment of ai rules, laws, and formulae which replace the 


Judgment of the individual workman and which can be effectively used only 
ter having been systematically recorded, indexed, etc. The practical use 


nd then train, teach, and develop 
se his own work and trained him- 


with the men so as to insure all of 
th the principles of the science which 


] division of the work and the respon- 
e workmen. The management take 
fitted than the workmen, while in 
e greater part of the responsibility 
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of scientific data also calls for a room in which to keep the books, records,? 
etc., and a desk for the planner to work at. Thus all of the planning which 
under the old system was done by the workman, as a result of his personal 
experience, must of necessity under the new system be done by the manage- 
ment in accordance with the laws of the science; because even if the work- 
man was well suited to the development and use of scientific data, it would 
be physically impossible for him to work at his machine and at a desk at 
the same time. It is also clear that in most cases one type of man is needed 
to plan ahead and an entirely different type to execute the work. 

The man in the planning room, whose specialty under scientific manage- 
ment is planning ahead, invariably finds that the work can be done better 
and more economically by a subdivision of the labor; each act of each 
mechanic, for example, should be preceded by various preparatory acts 
done by other men. And all of this involves, as we have said, “an almost 
equal division of the responsibility and the work between the management 
and the workman." 

To summarize: Under the management of "initiative and incentive" prac- 
tically the whole problem is "up to the workman," while under scientific , 
management fully one-half of the problem is "up to the management.” 


TWO PHILOSOPHIES OF MANAGEMENT 


Taylor’s insistence on getting the most out of the worker—his best 
"initiative," as he said—was based upon an ancient philosophy of man- 
agement, dating to before the pyramids. Each worker seeks to protect 
himself by “holding back” some of his initiative. The task of manage- 
ment then becomes that of obtaining a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay. Incentives such as early promotions, higher wages, shorter hours, | 
and similar enticements were used. This philosophy of management’s 
concept of the worker is ably described in the following selection. 
McGregor calls it Theory X, and contrasts this philosophy with that 
of an emerging concept of management, namely Theory Y. 


? For example, the records containing the data used under Scientific management in 
an ordinary machine-shop fill thousands of pages. 
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THEORY X: THE TRADITIONAL VIEW OF 
DIRECTION AND CONTROL 


Douglas McGregor 


Bee every managerial decision or action are assumptions about human 
nature and human behavior. A few of these are remarkably pervasive. 
They are implicit in most of the literature of organization and in much 
current managerial policy and practice: 


1. The average human being has an inherent dislike of work and will 
avoid it if he can. 


This assumption has deep roots. The punishment of Adam and Eve for 
eating the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge was to be banished from Eden into 
a world where they had to work for a living. The stress that management 
places on productivity, on the concept of *a fair day's work," on the evils 
of featherbedding and restriction of output, on rewards for performance— 
while it has a logic in terms of the objectives of enterprise—reflects 
an underlying belief that management must counteract an inherent human 
tendency to avoid work. The evidence for the correctness of this assumption 
would seem to most managers to be incontrovertible. 


2. Because of this human characteristic of dislike of work, most people 
must be coerced, controlled, directed, threatened with punishment to 
get them to put forth adequate effort toward the achievement of or- 


ganizational objectives. 


The dislike of work is so strong that even the promise of rewards is not 
generally enough to overcome it. People will accept the rewards and demand 
continually higher ones, but these alone will not produce the necessary effort. 
Only the threat of punishment will do the trick. 

The current wave of criticism of “human relations,” the derogatory com- 
ments about “permissiveness” and “democracy” in industry, the trends in 
some companies toward recentralization after the postwar wave of decen- 
tralization——all these are assertions of the underlying assumption that peo- 
ple will only work under external coercion and control. The recession of 
1957-1958 ended a decade of experimentation with the “soft” managerial 
approach, and this assumption (which never really was abandoned) is being 


openly espoused once more. 


SOURCE: From The Human Side of Enterprise by Douglas McGregor. Copyright © 
1960. McGraw-Hill Book Company. Used by permission. 
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3. The average human being prefers to be directed, wishes to avoid re- 
sponsibility, has relatively little ambition, wants security above all. 


This assumption of the “mediocrity of the masses” is rarely expressed 
so bluntly. In fact, a good deal of lip service is given to the ideal of the 
worth of the average human being. Our political and social values demand 
such public expressions. Nevertheless, a great many managers will give pri- 
vate support to this assumption, and it is easy to see it reflected in policy 
and practice. Paternalism has become a nasty word, but it is by no means 
a defunct managerial philosophy. 

I have suggested elsewhere the name Theory X for this set of assumptions, 
In later chapters of this book I will attempt to show that Theory X is not 
a straw man for purposes of demolition, but is in fact a theory which ma- 
terially influences managerial strategy in a wide sector of American industry 
today. Moreover, the principles of organization which comprise the bulk of 
the literature of management could only have been derived 
such as those of Theory X. Other beliefs about human n: 
led inevitably to quite different organizational principles. 

Theory X provides an explanation of some hu: 
These assumptions would not hav 


from assumptions 
ature would have 


re. 

Such a state of affairs is not uncommon. The history of science provides 
many examples of theoretical explanations which persist over long periods 
despite the fact that they are only partially adequate, Newton's laws of 
motion are a case in point. It was not until the development of the theory 
of relativity during the present century that important inconsistencies and 
inadequacies in Newtonian theory could be understood and corrected, 

The growth of knowledge in the social Sciences during the past quarter © 
century has made it possible to refo; 


rmulate some assumptions about human 
nature and human behavior in the organizational setting which resolve cer- 
tain of the inconsistencies inherent in Theory X. While this reformulation 


is, of course, tentative, it provides an improved basis for prediction and 
control of human behavior in industry. 


SOME ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT MOTIVATION 
At the core of any theory of the mana 
sumptions about human motivation. Th 
cause there have been so many conflicting points of view even among social 
scientists. In recent years, however, there has been a Convergence of 
research findings and a growing acceptance of a few rather basic ideas about 
motivation. These ideas appear to have considerable power. They help to 
explain the inadequacies of Theory X as well as the limited Sense in which 
it is correct. In addition, they provide the basis for an entirely different 
theory of management. 


gement of human resources are as- 
is has been a confusing subject be- 
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The following generalizations about motivation are somewhat oversimpli- 
fied. If all of the qualifications which would be required by a truly adequate 
treatment were introduced, the gross essentials which are particularly sig- 
nificant for management would be obscured. These generalizations do not 
misrepresent the facts, but they do ignore some complexities of human be- 
havior which are relatively unimportant for our purposes. 

Man is a wanting animal—as soon as one of his needs is satisfied, an- 
other appears in its place. This process is unending. It continues from birth 
to death. Man continuously puts forth effort—works, if you please—to satisfy 
his needs. 

Human needs are organized in a series of levels—a hierarchy of impor- 
tance. At the lowest level, but preeminent in importance when they are 
thwarted, are the physiological needs. Man lives by bread alone, when there 
is no bread. Unless the circumstances are unusual, his needs for love, for 
status, for recognition are inoperative when his stomach has been empty 

„for a while. But when he eats regularly and adequately, hunger ceases to 
be an important need. The sated man has hunger only in the sense that a 
full bottle has emptiness. The same is true of the other physiological needs 
of man—for rest, exercise, shelter, protection from the elements. 

A satisfied need is not a motivator of behavior! This is a fact of profound 
significance. It is a fact which is unrecognized in Theory X and is, therefore, 
ignored in the conventional approach to the management of people. I shall 
return to it later. For the moment, an example will make the point. Con- 
sider your own need for air. Except as you are deprived of it, it has no 
appreciable motivating effect upon your behavior. 


When the physiological needs are reasonably satisfied, needs at the next 


higher level begin to dominate man’s behavior—to motivate him. These 


are the safety needs, for protection against danger, threat, deprivation. Some 


‘people mistakenly refer to these as needs for security. However, unless man 

is in a dependent relationship where he fears arbitrary deprivation, he does 
n È " 

not demand security. The need is for the “fairest possible break.’ When 


he is confident of this, he is more than willing to take risks, But when he 


feels threatened or dependent, his greatest need is for protection, for secu- 


rity. 
The fact needs little empha 
at least a partially dependent 


sis that since every industrial employee is in 
relationship, safety needs may assume con- 
siderable importance. Arbitrary management actions, behavior which arouses 
uncertainty with respect to continued employment or which reflects favori- 

ble administration of policy—these can be 


tism or discrimination, unpredicta i à i 
powerful motivators of the safety needs in the employment relationship at 
every level from worker to vice president. In addition, the safety needs of 


managers are often aroused by their dependence downward or laterally. This 
is a major reason for emphasis on management prerogatives and clear as- 


signments of authority. à : 
When man's physiological needs are satisfied and he is no longer fearful 
about his physical welfare, his social needs become important motivators of 
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his behavior. These are such needs as those for belonging, for association, 
for acceptance by one’s fellows, for giving and receiving friendship and 
love. 

Management knows today of the existence of these needs, but it is often 
assumed quite wrongly that they represent a threat to the organization. Many 
studies have demonstrated that the tightly knit, cohesive work group may, 
under proper conditions, be far more effective than an equal number of sep- 
arate individuals in achieving organizational goals. Yet management, fearing 
group hostility to its own objectives, often goes to considerable lengths to con- 
trol and direct human efforts in ways that are inimical to the natural “groupi- 
ness” of human beings. When man’s social needs—and perhaps his safety 
needs, too—are thus thwarted, he behaves in ways which tend to defeat or- 
ganizational objectives. He becomes Tesistant, antagonistic, uncooperative, 
But this behavior is a consequence, not a cause. 

Above the social needs—in the sense that they do not usually become 
motivators until lower needs are reasonably satisfied—are the needs of greatest 
significance to Management and to 
and they are of two kinds: 


1. Those that relate to one's se| 
confidence, for autonomy, 
edge. 

2. Those that relate to one’s reputation: needs fo 
for appreciation, for the deserved respect of o; 


lf-esteem: needs for self-respect and self- 
for achievement, for competence, for knowl- 


T status, for recognition, 
ne's fellows, 


y limited opportunities for the 
er levels in the hierarchy. The 


were deliberately calculated to thwart these 
€ not—they could hardly accomplish this pur- 


Finally—a capstone, as it Were, on the hierarchy—there are the needs for 
self-fulfillment. These are the needs for realizing one’ 


continued self-development, for being creative in 


The conditions of modern industrial life give only limited Opportunity for 
these relatively dormant human needs to find expression. The deprivation most 


people experience with respect to other lower-level needs diverts their energies 
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into the struggle to satisfy those needs, and the needs for self-fulfillment remain 
below the level of consciousness. 

Now, briefly, a few general comments about motivation: 

We recognize readily enough that a man suffering from a severe dietary de- 
ficiency is sick. The deprivation of physiological needs has behavioral conse- 
quences, The same is true, although less well recognized, of the deprivation of 
higher-level needs. The man whose needs for safety, association, independence, 
or status are thwarted is sick, just as surely as is he who has rickets. And his 
sickness will have behavioral consequences. We will be mistaken if we attribute 
his resultant passivity, or his hostility, or his refusal to accept responsibility 
to his inherent “human nature.” These forms of behavior are symptoms of 
illness—of deprivation of his social and egoistic needs. 

The man whose lower-level needs are satisfied is not motivated to satisfy 
those needs. For practical purposes they exist no longer. (Remember my 
point about your need for air.) Management often asks, “Why aren’t people 
more productive? We pay good wages, provide good working conditions, have 
excellent fringe benefits and steady employment. Yet people do not seem to 
be willing to put forth more than minimum effort.” It is unnecessary to look 
far for the reasons. 

Consideration of the rewards typically provided the worker for satisfying 
his needs through his employment leads to the interesting conclusion that most 
of these rewards can be used for satisfying his needs only when he leaves the 
job. Wages, for example, cannot be spent at work. The only contribution they 
can make to his satisfaction on the job is in terms of status differences result- 
ing from wage differentials. (This, incidentally, is one of the reasons why 
small and apparently unimportant differences in wage rates can be the subject 
of so much heated dispute. The issue is not the pennies involved, but the fact 
that the status differences which they reflect are one of the few ways in which 
‘wages can result in need satisfaction in the job situation itself.) 

Most fringe benefits—overtime pay, shift differentials, vacations, health and 
medical benefits, annuities, and the proceeds from stock purchase plans or 
profit-sharing plans—yield needed satisfaction only when the individual 
leaves the job. Yet these, along with wages, are among the major rewards pro- 
vided by management for effort. It is not surprising, therefore, that for many 
wage earners work is perceived as a form of punishment which is the price to 
be paid for various kinds of satisfaction away from the job. To the extent 
that this is their perception, we would hardly expect them to undergo more of 
this punishment than is necessary. 

Under today’s conditions management has provided relatively well for the 
satisfaction of physiological and safety needs. The standard of living in our 
country is high; people do not suffer major deprivation of their physiological 
needs except during periods of severe unemployment. Even then, the social 
legislation developed since the thirties cushions the shock. 

But the fact that management has provided for these physiological and 
safety needs has shifted the motivational emphasis to the social and the egoistic 
needs, Unless there are opportunities at work to satisfy these higher-level 


E 
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needs, people will be deprived; and their behavior will reflect this deprivation. 
Under such conditions, if management continues to focus its attention on 
physiological needs, the mere provision of rewards is bound to be ineffective, 
and reliance on the threat of punishment will be inevitable, Thus one of the 
assumptions of Theory X will appear to be validated, but only because we 
have mistaken effects for causes. 

People will make insistent demands for more money under these conditions. 
It becomes more important than ever to buy the material goods and services 
which can provide limited satisfaction of the thwarted needs. Although money 
has only limited value in satisfying many higher-level needs, it can become the 
focus of interest if it is the only means available, 

The “carrot and stick” theory of motivation which goes along with Theory 
X works reasonably well under certain circumstances. The means for satis- 
fying man’s physiological and (within limits) safety needs can be provided or 
withheld by management. Employment itself is such a means, and so are 
wages, working conditions, and benefits. By these means the individual can 
be controlled so long as he is struggling for subsistence. Man tends to live for 
bread alone when there is little bread, 

But the “carrot and stick” theory does not work at all once man has reached 
an adequate subsistence level and is motivated primarily by higher needs. 
Management cannot provide a man with self-respect, or with the respect of 
his fellows, or with the satisfaction of needs for self-fulfillment. We can create 
conditions such that he is encouraged and enabled to seek such satisfactions 
for himself, or we can thwart him by failing to create those conditions, 

But this creation of conditions is not “control” in the usual sense; it does 
not seem to be a particularly good device for directing behavior. And so 
management finds itself in an odd position. The high standard of living created 
by our modern technological know-how Provides quite adequately for the 
Satisfaction of physiological and safety needs. The only significant exception is 
where management practices have not created confidence in a “fair break” 
and thus where safety needs are thwarted. But by making possible the satis- 
faction of lower-level needs, management has deprived itself of the ability to 
use the control devices on which the conventional assumptions of Theory X 
has taught it to rely: rewards, promises, incentives, or threats and other 
coercive devices. 

The philosophy of management b 


y direction and control—regardless of 
whether it is hard or soft —is inadequ 


ate to motivate because the human needs 
on which this approach relies are relatively unimportant motivators of be- 


havior in our society today. Direction and control are of limited value in moti- 
vating people whose important needs are social and egoistic. 

People, deprived of opportunities to satisfy at wo 
now important to them, behave exactly as we mi 
passivity, unwillingness to accept responsibility, 
ness to follow the demagogue, unreasonable de 
It would seem that we may be caught in a web 


rk the needs which are 
ight predict with indolence, 
resistance to change, willing- 
mands for economic benefits. 
of our own weaving. 
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Theory X explains the consequences of a particular managerial strategy; 
it neither explains nor describes human nature although it purports to. Because 
its assumptions are so unnecessarily limiting, it prevents our seeing the possi- 
bilities inherent in other managerial strategies. What sometimes appear to be 
new strategies—decentralization, management by objectives, consultative 
supervision, “democratic” leadership—are usually but old wine in new 
bottles because the procedures developed to implement them are derived from 
the same inadequate assumptions about human nature. Management is con- 
stantly becoming disillusioned with widely touted and expertly merchandized 
“new approaches” to the human side of enterprise. The real difficulty is that 
these new approaches are no more than different tactics—programs, pro- 
cedures, gadgets—within an unchanged strategy based on Theory X. 

In child rearing, it is recognized that parental strategies of control must be 
progressively modified to adapt to the changed capabilities and characteristics 
of the human individual as he develops from infancy to adulthood. To some 
extent industrial management recognizes that the human adult possesses cap- 

* abilities for continued learning and growth. Witness the many current activities 
in the fields of training and management development. In its basic conceptions 


° of managing human resources, however, management appears to have con- 


cluded that the average human being is permanently arrested in his develop- 
ment in early adolescence. Theory X is built on the least common human 
denominator: the factory “hand” of the past. As Chris Argyris has shown 
dramatically in his Personality and Organization, conventional managerial 
strategies for the organization, direction, and control of the human resources 
of enterprise are admirably suited to the capacities and characteristics of the 
child rather than the adult. 
In one limited area—that of research administration—there has been some 

recent recognition of the need for selective adaptation in managerial strategy. 
. This, however, has been perceived as a unique problem, and its broader impli- 
cations have not been recognized. As pointed out in this and the previous 
chapter, changes in the population at large—in educational level, attitudes and 
values, motivation, degree of dependence—have created both the opportunity 
and the need for other forms of selective adaptation. However, so long as the 
assumptions of Theory X continue to influence managerial strategy, we will. 
fail to discover, let alone utilize, the potentialities of the average human being. 
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A theory opposed to the foregoing theory was first advocated by 
Mary Parker Follett, who emphasized the desirability of building dy- 
namic, harmonious human relationships within the factory walls. To- 
gether with Elton Mayo and Chester I. Barnard, Follett showed the 
importance of keeping the worker at the center of the administrative 
plan. Mayo demonstrated that, by increased attention to the worker, 
production could be made to rise no matter what else was done. Work- 
ers gladly cooperated because their advice was sought in the making of 
major decisions affecting them. The Hawthorne Studies revealed that 
wages and working conditions were not the chief factors in employee 
motivation. 


Accordingly, an "emerging" concept of worker motivation arose, 
which McGregor here refers to as Theory Y. The following selection 
will serve to contiast the emerging theory of administration with the 
traditional approach outlined above in Theory X. 


THEORY Y: THE INTEGRATION OF 
INDIVIDUAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 


Douglas McGregor 


O SOME, the preceding analysis will a 
qus major modifications in the mana 
industry during the past quarter century? 


Ppear unduly harsh. Have we not 
gement of the human resources of 
Have we not recognized the impor- 


SOURCE: From The Human Side of Enterprise by Dou, 
1960. McGraw-Hill Book Company. Used by permission. 


glas McGregor. Copyright © 
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tance of people and made vitally significant changes in managerial strategy 
as a consequence? Do the developments since the twenties in personnel ad- 
ministration and labor relations add up to nothing? 

There is no question that important progress has been made in the past two 
or three decades. During this period the human side of enterprise has become 
a major preoccupation of management. A tremendous number of policies, 
programs, and practices which were virtually unknown thirty years ago have 
become commonplace. The lot of the industrial employee—be he worker, 
professional, or executive—has improved to a degree which could hardly have 
been imagined by his counterpart of the nineteen twenties. Management has 
adopted generally a far more humanitarian set of values; it has successfully 
striven to give more equitable and more generous treatment to its employees. . 
It has significantly reduced economic hardships, eliminated the more extreme 
forms of industrial warfare, provided a generally safe and pleasant working 
environment, but it has done all these things without changing its fundamental 
theory of management. There are exceptions here and there, and they are 
important; nevertheless, the assumptions of Theory X remain predominant 
throughout our economy. 

Management was subjected to severe pressures during the Great Depression 
of the thirties, The wave of public antagonism, the open warfare accompany- 
ing the unionization of the mass production industries, the general reaction 
against authoritarianism, the legislation of the New Deal produced a wide 
“pendulum swing.” However, the changes in policy and practice which took 
place during that and the next decade were primarily adjustments to the in- 
creased power of organized labor and to the pressures of public opinion. 

Some of the movement was away from “hard” and toward “soft” manage- 
ment, but it was short-lived, and for good reasons. It has become clear that 
many of the initial strategic interpretations accompanying the “human relations 
approach” were as naive as those which characterized the early stages of 
progressive education. We have now discovered that there is no answer in 
the simple removal of control—that abdication is not a workable alternative 
to authoritarianism. We have learned that there is no direct correlation 
between employee satisfaction and productivity. We recognize today that “in- 
dustrial democracy” cannot consist in permitting everyone to decide every- 
thing, that industrial health does not flow automatically from the elimination 
of dissatisfaction, disagreement, or even open conflict. Peace is not synony- 
mous with organizational health; socially responsible management is not 
coextensive with permissive management. ) . 

Now that management has regained its earlier prestige and power, it has 
become obvious that the trend toward “soft” management was a temporary 
and relatively superficial reaction rather than a general modification of funda- 
mental assumptions or basic strategy. Moreover, while the progress we have 
made in the past quarter century is substantial, it has reached the point of 
diminishing returns. The tactical possibilities within conventional managerial 
strategies have been pretty completely exploited, and significant new develop- 
ments will be unlikely without major modifications in theory. 
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THE ASSUMPTIONS OF THEORY Y 


There have been few dramatic break-throughs in social science theory like 
those which have occurred in the physical sciences during the past half century. 
Nevertheless, the accumulation of knowledge about human behavior in many 
specialized fields has made possible the formulation of a number of generali- 
zations which provide a modest beginning for new theory with respect to the 
management of human resources. Some of these assumptions were outlined 
in the discussion of motivation in Chapter 3. Some others, which will hereafter 
be referred to as Theory Y, are as follows: 


1. The expenditure of physical and mental effort in work is as natural as 
play or rest. The average human being does not inherently dislike work. 
Depending upon controllable conditions, work may be a source of satis- 
faction (and will be voluntarily performed) or a source of punishment 
(and will be avoided if possible). 

. External control and the threat of punishment are not the only means for. 
bringing about effort toward organizational objectives. Man will exer- 
cise self-direction and self-control in the service of objectives to which. 
he is committed. 

. Commitment to objectives is a function of the rewards associated with 
their achievement. The most significant of such rewards, e.g., the satis- 
faction of ego and self-actualization needs, can be direct products of 
effort directed toward organizational objectives. 

4. The average human being learns, under proper conditions, 
accept but to seek responsibility. Avoidance of responsibil: 
ambition, and emphasis on security are generally conseque: 
perience, not inherent human characteristics. 

5. The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of imagination, in- 
genuity, and creativity in the solution 


of organizational problems is 
widely, not narrowly, distributed in the population. 
. Under the conditions of modern industrial life, the intellectual potentiali- 


ties of the average human being are only partially utilized. 


not only to 
ity, lack of 
nces of ex- 


These assumptions involve sharply different im: 


plications for managerial 
strategy than do those of Theory X. They are dynamic rather than static: They 
indicate the possibility of human growth and development; they stress the 


necessity for selective adaptation rather than for a single absolute form of 
control. They are not framed in terms of the least common denominator of 
the factory hand, but in terms of a resource which has substantial 
potentialities. 

Above all, the assumptions of Theory Y point up the fact that the limits 
on human collaboration in the organizational setting are not limits of human 
nature but of management’s ingenuity in discovering how to realize the po- 
tential represented by its human resources. Theory X offers Management an 
easy rationalization for ineffective organizational performance: It is due to 
the nature of the human resources with which we must work. Theory Y, on 
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the other hand, places the problems squarely in the lap of management. If 
employees are lazy, indifferent, unwilling to take responsibility, intransigent, 
uncreative, uncooperative, Theory Y implies that the causes lie in manage- 
ment’s methods of organization and control. 

The assumptions of Theory Y are not finally validated. Nevertheless, they 
are far more consistent with existing knowledge in the social sciences than are 
the assumptions of Theory X. They will undoubtedly be refined, elaborated, 
modified as further research accumulates, but they are unlikely to be com- 
pletely contradicted. 

On the surface, these assumptions may not seem particularly difficult to 
accept. Carrying their implications into practice, however, is not easy. They 
challenge a number of deeply ingrained managerial habits of thought and ac- 
tion. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INTEGRATION 


^The central principle of organization which derives from Theory X is that 
of direction and control through the exercise of authority—what has been 
called “the scalar principle." The central principle which derives from Theory 
Y is that of integration: the creation of conditions such that the members of 
the organization can achieve their own goals best by directing their efforts 
toward the success of the enterprise. These two principles have profoundly 
different implications with respect to the task of managing human resources, 
but the scalar principle is so firmly built into managerial attitudes that the 
implications of the principle of integration are not easy to perceive. 

Someone once said that fish discover water last. The "psychological en- 
vironment" of industrial management—like water for fish—is so much a 
part of organizational life that we are unaware of it. Certain characteristics 
of our society, and of organizational life within it, are so completely estab- 
lished, so pervasive, that we cannot conceive of their being otherwise. As a 
result, a great many policies and practices and decisions and relationships 
could only be—it seems—what they are. 

Among these pervasive characteristics of organizational life in the United 
States today is a managerial attitude (stemming from Theory X) toward mem- 
bership in the industrial organization. It is assumed almost without question 
that organizational requirements take precedence over the needs of individual 
members. Basically, the employment agreement is that in return for the re- 
wards which are offered, the individual will accept external direction and con- 
trol. The very idea of integration and self-control is foreign to our way of 
thinking about the employment relationship. The tendency, therefore, is either 
to reject it out of hand (as socialistic, or anarchistic, or inconsistent with hu- 
man nature) or to twist it unconsciously until it fits existing conceptions. 

The concept of integration and self-control carries the implication that the 
organization will be more effective in achieving its economic objectives if 
adjustments are made, in significant ways, to the needs and goals of its 
members. 
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A district manager in a large, geographically decentralized company is notified 
that he is being promoted to a policy level Position at headquarters. It is a big 
promotion with a large salary increase. His role in the organization will be a 
much more powerful one, and he will be associated with the major executives 
of the firm. 1 m 

The headquarters group who selected him for this position have carefully con- 
sidered a number of possible candidates. This man stands out among them in 
a way which makes him the natural choice. His performance has been under 
observation for some time, and there is little question that he possesses the nec- 
essary qualifications, not only for this opening but for an even higher position. 
There is genuine satisfaction that such an outstanding candidate is available. 

The man is appalled. He doesn't want the job. His goal, as he expresses it, 
is to be the “best damned district manager in the company.” He enjoys his 
direct associations with operating people in the field, and he doesn’t want a 
policy level job. He and his wife enjoy the kind of life they have created in a 
small city, and they dislike actively both the living conditions and the social 

obligations of the headquarters city. 
He expresses his feelings as strongly as he can, but his objections are brushed: 


aside. The organization’s needs are such that his refusal to accept the promotion 


would be unthinkable, His superiors say to themselves that of course when he 
has settled in to the new job, he will r 


ecognize that it was the right thing. And 
so he makes the move. 


Two years later he is in an even higher 
organization, and there is talk that he wil 
dent before long. Privately he expresses 
faction. He (and his wife) would “ 
he left two years ago. 


Position in the company’s headquarters 
1 probably be the executive vice-presi- 
considerable unhappiness and dissatis- 
give anything" to be back in the situation 


Within the context of the pervasive assumptions of Theory X, promotions 
and transfers in large numbers are made by unilateral decision, The require- 
ments of the organization are given priority automatically and almost without 
question. If the individual's personal goals are considered at all, it is as- 


sumed that the rewards of salary and position will satisfy him. Should an 
individual actually refuse such a move without a compelling reason, such as 
health or a severe family crisis, he would 


be considered to have jeopardized 
his future because of this “selfish” attitude. It is rare indeed for management 
to give the individual the opportunity to be a genuine and active partner in 
such a decision, even though it may affect his most important personal goals. 


rom Theory Y are that the organization is 
likely to suffer if it ignores these personal needs and goals. In making unilat- 


eral decisions with respect to promotion, management is failing to utilize its 
human resources in the most effective way. 

The principle of integration demands that both the organization's and the 
individual's needs be recognized. Of course, when there is a sincere joint effort 
to find it, an integrative solution which meets the needs of the individual and 
the organization is a frequent outcome. But not always—and this is the 


point at which Theory Y begins to appear unrealistic. It collides head on with 
pervasive attitudes associated with management by direction and control. 
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The assumptions of Theory Y imply that unless integration is achieved the 
organization will suffer. The objectives of the organization are not achieved 
best by the unilateral administration of promotions, because this form of 
management by direction and control will not create the commitment which 
would make available the full resources of those affected. The lesser motiva- 
tion, the lesser resulting degree of self-direction and self-control are costs 
which, when added up for many instances over time, will more than offset 
the gains obtained by unilateral decisions “for the good of the organization.” 

One other example will perhaps clarify further the sharply different impli- 
cations of Theory X and Theory Y. 


It could be argued that management is already giving a great deal of attention 
to the principle of integration through its efforts in the field of economic educa- 
tion. Many millions of dollars and much ingenuity have been expended in at- 
tempts to persuade employees that their welfare is intimately connected with the 
success of the free enterprise system and of their own companies. The idea that 
,they can achieve their own goals best by directing their effort toward the ob- 
jectives of the organization has been explored and developed and communicated 
in every possible way. Is this not evidence that management is already com- 
mitted to the principle of integration? 

The answer is a definite no. These managerial efforts, with rare exceptions, 
reflect clearly the influence of the assumptions of Theory X. The central message 
is an exhortation to the industrial employee to work hard and follow orders in 
order to protect his job and his standard of living. Much has been achieved, it 
says, by our established way of running industry and much more could be 
achieved if employees would adapt themselves to management's definition of 
what is required. Behind these exhortations lies the expectation that of course 
the requirements of the organization and its economic success must have priority 
over the needs of the individual. 


Naturally, integration means working together for the success of the enter- 
"prise so we all may share in the resulting rewards. But management's implicit 
assumption is that working together means adjusting to the requirements of 
the organization as management perceives them. In terms of existing views, 
it seems inconceivable that individuals, seeking their own goals, would further 
the ends of the enterprise. On the contrary, this would lead to anarchy, chaos, 
irreconcilable conflicts of self-interest, lack of responsibility, inability to make 
decisions, and failure to carry out these that were made. 

All these consequences, and other worse ones, would be inevitable unless 
conditions could be created such that the members of the organization per- 
ceived that they could achieve their own goals best by directing their efforts 
toward the success of the enterprise. If the assumptions of Theory Y are 
valid, the practical question is whether, and to what extent, such conditions 
can be created. To that question the balance of this volume is addressed. 


THE APPLICATION OF THEORY Y 


In the physical sciences there are many theortical phenomena which can- 
not be achieved in practice. Absolute zero and a perfect vacuum are examples 
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Others, such as nuclear power, jet aircraft, and human space flight, are rec- 
ognized theoretically to be possible long before they became feasible. This 
fact does not make theory less useful. If it were not for our theoretical con- 
victions, we would not even be attempting to develop the means for human 
flight into space today. In fact, were it not for the development of physical 
science theory during the past century and a half, we would still be depending 
upon the horse and buggy and the sailing vessel for transportation, Virtually 
all significant technological developments wait on the formulation of relevant 
theory. 

Similarly, in the management of the human resources of industry, the as- 
sumptions and theories about human nature at any given time limit innovation. 
Possibilities are not recognized, innovating efforts are not undertaken, until 
theoretical conceptions lay a groundwork for them. Assumptions like those of 
Theory X permit us to conceive of certain possible ways of organizing and 
directing human effort, but not others. Assumptions like those of Theory Y 
open up a range of possibilities for new managerial policies and practices. As 
in the case of the development of new physical science theory, some of these 
possibilities are not immediately feasible, and others may forever remain un- 
attainable. They may be too costly, or it may be that we simply cannot dis- 
cover how to create the necessary “hardware.” 

There is substantial evidence tha 
being are far above those which we 


and refined, techniques can 
knowledge accumulates, so: 


level in large organizations may appear less baffling than they do at present. 
Perfect integration of organizational requirements and individual goals and 

needs is, of course, not a realistic objective. In adopting this Principle, we 

seek that degree of integration in which the individual can achieve his goals 
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best by directing his efforts toward the success of the organization. “Best” 
means that this alternative will be more attractive than the many others avail- 
able to him: indifference, irresponsibility, minimal compliance, hostility, 
sabotage. It means that he will continuously be encouraged to develop and 
utilize voluntarily his capacities, his knowledge, his skill, his ingenuity in 
ways which contribute to the success of the enterprise. 

Acceptance of Theory Y does not imply abdication, or “soft” management, 
or “permissiveness.” As was indicated above, such notions stem from the ac- 
ceptance of authority as the single means of managerial control, and from 
attempts to minimize its negative consequences. Theory Y assumes that people 
will exercise self-direction and self-control in the achievement of organizational 
objectives to the degree that they are committed to those objectives. If that 
commitment is small, only a slight degree of self-direction and self-control 
will be likely, and a substantial amount of external influence will be necessary. 
If it is large, many conventional external controls will be relatively superfluous, 
and to some extent self-defeating. Managerial policies and practices materially 

" affect this degree of commitment. 

Authority is an inappropriate means for obtaining commitment to objec- 
tives. Other forms of influence—help in achieving integration, for example 
—are required for this purpose. Theory Y points to the possibility of lessening 
the emphasis on external forms of control to the degree that commitment to 
Organizational objectives can be achieved. Its underlying assumptions em- 
phasize the capacity of human beings for self-control, and the consequent 
possibility of greater managerial reliance on other means of influence. Never- 
theless, it is clear that authority is an appropriate means for control under 
certain circumstances—particularly where genuine commitment to objectives 
cannot be achieved. The assumptions of Theory Y do not deny the appropriat- 
ness of authority, but they do deny that it is appropriate for all purposes and 
"under all circumstances. 


Many statements have been made to the effect that we have acquired 
today the know-how to cope with virtually any technological problems which 
may arise, and that the major industrial advances of the next half century 


1A recent, highly significant study of the sources of job satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction among managerial and professional people suggests that these Opportunities for 
"self-actualization" are the essential requirements of both job satisfaction and high 
performance. The researchers find that "the wants of employees divide into two groups. 
One group revolves around the need to develop in one's Occupation as a source of 
personal growth. The second group operates as an essential base to the first and is 
associated with fair treatment in compensation, supervision, working conditions, and 
administrative practices. The fulfillment of the needs of the second group does not 
motivate the individual to high levels of job satisfaction and . . . to extra perform- 
ance on the job. All we can expect from satisfying [this second group of needs] is the 
prevention of dissatisfaction and poor job performance." Frederick Herzberg, Bernard 
Mausner, and Barbara Bloch Snyderman, The Motivation to Work. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959, pp. 114—115. (Italics mine.) 
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will occur on the human side of enterprise. Such advances, however, are im- 
probable so long as management continues to organize and direct and control 
its human resources on the basis of assumptions—tacit or explicit—like those 
of Theory X. Genuine innovation, in contrast to a refurbishing and patching 
of present managerial strategies, requires first the acceptance of less limiting 
assumptions about the nature of the human resources we seek to control, and 
second the readiness to adapt selectively to the implications contained in those 
new assumptions. Theory Y is an invitation to innovation. 
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COMMUNICATION ASSISTS ADMINISTRATION 


The Hawthorne Studies also demonstrated tha 
work group function best when they are aware 
the organization. Conversely, a lack of knowledge 
goals, attainments, and problems tends to slow 
a climate for the initiation of rumors. Face-to-face communication is 
the most effective, but, when this is not Possible, other means of 
“getting the word around” must be found. In the following selection, 
F. J. Roethlisberger deals with the communication skills which the 


administrator must possess, and points out difficulties which may arise 
in administrative communication within the group. 


t the members of the 
of the events within 
about organizational 
production and leave 
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OF WORDS AND MEN 
F. J. Roethlisberger 


"Res THESIS of this chapter will consist of two points: (1) a good portion 
of the executive's environment is verbal, far more than he sometimes seems 
to realize; (2) little attention has been explicitly given, either by the executive 
or by students of administration, to the skills required in handling the verbal 
environment. The executive often has no conceptual framework in terms of 
which he can deal with it, nothing comparable at least to the explicit skills 
with which he handles his external nonhuman environment. 


THE EXECUTIVE'S ENVIRONMENT IS VERBAL 


e That a good portion of the executive's environment is verbal seems hardly 
open to question. In discussions, meetings, and conferences the verbal atmos- 
phere is thick. The executive is dealing largely with words, symbols, and ab- 
stractions. Of course, this applies to any one of us. We are all responding to 
words and other stimuli involving meaning. It seems to me obvious, however, 
that the higher the executive goes in an organization the more important it 
becomes for him, if he is to handle effectively one aspect of his job, to deal 
competently with his verbal environment. 

On the one hand, he has to become skillful in using words that will appeal 
to his listeners’ sentiments. In trying to secure the coóperation of individuals in 
the common purposes of the enterprise the executive often has to practice the 

^art of persuasion. He uses words that he hopes will produce the appropriate 

effects on his listeners. In statements to stockholders, employees, and cus- 
tomers, the executive has to resort to words, both oral and written. In handling 
complaints and grievances, the executive is using, as well as listening to, 
words. 

On the other hand, the executive has to be able to interpret skillfully what 
people say, for in so far as his work involves the interactions of human beings 
his data come from what he hears as well as from what he sees and does.! 
Whether he likes it or not, he has to practice this difficult art; yet he has no 
explicit tools for doing it. He either picks up the skill intuitively or tries to 
organize his work so that the need for exercising it is at a minimum. This latter 
method is likely to be unsuccessful because it leads him to busy himself more 


1 These statements are similar to those made about the social scientist by Professor 
L. J. Henderson in Three Lectures on Concrete Sociology (privately distributed), p. T3: 


SOURCE: Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Management and Morale 
by F. J. Roethlisberger. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, Copyright © 
1941, by The President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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and more with logical, statistical, and oversimplified abstractions or lofty 
principles about human motivation and conduct. In doing so he loses touch 
with the concrete situation before him. x 

In short, words play an important role in all the major functions of the 
executive. If this proposition is true, it seems sensible to ask what the execu- 
tive needs to know about words and their functions and what skills he can 
explicitly develop in interpreting what people say. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE OR WORDS 


Let us consider some of the different functions of language or words? In 
the first place, words can be used to refer to events and happenings outside of 
our skin: this can be called the logico-experimental function of language. In 
this way words are used by scientists or by two or more people engaged in a 
discussion of matters with which they have firsthand, familiar, and intuitive 
acquaintance, as well as a common background of systematic knowledge. The 
words and symbols used by the speaker refer to events, and uniformities 
among events, which occur primarily outside of him or the listener, and to 
Which they can go for observation and check in case of disagreement. Most 
of us spend only a very small portion of our day using words in this strict 


sense. We are much more likely to be engaged in less arduous and more 
pleasant verbal practices. 


In a social conversation, 
different. When two or mor 
' happening is an interaction 


for example, the situation is likely to be quite 
e people are talking together, what is primarily 


of sentiments rather than anything strictly logical. 
One person is using words to express certain sentiments, to which the other 


responds with similar or opposing sentiments; or one person tries to influence 
the other by using symbols that will have a favorable reaction on the latter's 
sentiments. This can be called the “emotive” 3 function of language, as op- 


posed to the logico-experimental. The skillful politician is a good example of 
a person using words in this way. 


There is a third function of lan. 


guage which has received considerable at- 
tention during the past two or th 


ree decades. Through words man not only 
to the day-dreaming, revery, 
nd from which we obtain con- 


That “Language serves a man not onl: 
express himself,” * every executive sho 
account. The fact that language has differ. 


y to express something but also to 
uld realize and explicitly take into 
ent functions and that these functions, 


2For the purposes of this paper it would be inappropriate to discuss the many 
different theories of language. Only three well-recognized functions of language will be 
mentioned to illustrate some of the problems involved 
3 Taken from C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1925), p. 257. 
4 Ibid., p. 261 (statement by G. von der Gabelentz, quoted by Ogden and Richards). 


in interpreting what people say. 
The Meaning of Meaning (New 
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except under special circumstances, are rarely distinguished complicates our 
problem. Words refer not only to things happening outside our skins, but 
also to our attitudes, feelings, and sentiments toward these objects and events. 
This means that many statements are expressed which have little or no mean- 
ing apart from the personal situation of the person who makes them. This not 
only makes the interpretation of what people say difficult, it also makes it 
imperative to do a skillful job, because if we refer words to a wrong context 
we are likely to misunderstand what a person is telling us. The channels of 
communication in a business organization often become clogged because 
words are referred to wrong contexts. 

The problem would be simple if when people spoke they labeled what it 
was they were telling us; if, for example, they would say: “Now I am talking 
about simple events and uniformities among them in our common experience.” 
“Now I am expressing my sentiments and attitude toward something.” 
“Now I am day-dreaming and satisfying my ego.” “Now I am trying 
to disguise my sentiments as logic.” “Now I am trying to influence your 
sentiments by using these particular words.” “Now you may think I am talk- 
ing about my supervisor but really I am talking about my unhappy experiences 
with my father.” Unfortunately (or fortunately, depending upon our point of 
view), this is not often true. We very seldom express our sentiments as senti- 
ments. One of the most time-consuming pastimes of the human mind is to 
rationalize sentiments and to disguise sentiments as logic. 


THE SKILL OF INTERPRETING WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


All I have said so far shows clearly that the interpretation of what people 
say is a difficult business. There is nothing to be gained by pretending that the 
job is simple. It is something that some people learn from experience and at 
-which some people— physicians, lawyers, and businessmen—become exceed- 
ingly skillful. (These skillful people, however, often cannot communicate their 
skill.) The technique cannot be learned without practice but, again, for 
some people practice is not enough. No matter how much experience they 
have in listening to or in using words, they never acquire any great ability in 
this field. They continue to deal with words as constants rather than as vari- 
ables, as if they had universal meanings rather than different meanings for 
different people under different conditions and situations. Some academic 
people are the worst offenders in this respect. Some scientists and engineers 
can never learn that words outside of the limited area of their specialty have 
different uses and important social functions. 

Dr. Henderson has said: “Effective rules of procedure in interpreting what 
men say have not yet been developed. . . . Therefore we are in respect of 
this kind of work still more or less in the master-apprentice stage.” * However, 
in the past twelve years the research group with which I am associated has had 
considerable experience in trying to interpret what people say. It may be of 


5 Henderson, Three Lectures on Concrete Sociology, p. 19. 
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some interest, therefore, if I try to state more explicitly some of the rules or 
discriminations which we have worked out. It may seem rather absurd to try 
to communicate a skill which, like any other, is in certain respects ineffable. 
However, inasmuch as all of us are practicing it, some more successfully than 
others, it can do no harm and perhaps some good to try to state more ex- 
plicitly its nature. What I shall say, of course, can be only very rough, ap- 
proximate, and tentative. 


Getting People to Talk about Matters Important to Them 


When I am confronted with a complex situation involving the interactions 
of people, what people say is necessarily an important part of the data from 
y first object is to get people to 
talk freely and frankly about matters which are important to them. This situ- 
ation in which I try to get people to talk I shall call the interview. In the 


d my attitude toward such a remark? 
First, I am not interested in th 


Secondly, I do not allow my sentiments to be acted u 
do I try to argue the speaker out of his belief. Thirdly, I am not assuming that 
there exists one particular quality in some supervisors to which this word 
refers; that is, I do not assume that because there is a word “slavedriver” there 
is only one thing to which it refers. Finally, I am not assuming that truth or 
falsity has anything to do with the statement." 


How, then, am I oriented to such a remark? In the first place, I assume that 


, These rules for interviewing are described more fully in the following publications: 
L. J. Henderson, "Physician and Patient as a Social System," The New England Jour- 
Baar Medicine, vol: 212, no. 184 May 1935, PP. 819-823; Elton Mayo, The Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization (New York: Macmillan, 1933), pp. 91-92: F. J. 
Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cambridge: ; 
University Press, 1939), pp. 270-291. 

T Perhaps I should say, “I try not to let myself t 
ward words," but this is often easier said than done, 


Harvard 


ake these customary attitudes to- 
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this person is expressing his feelings and sentiments. I assume that these feel- 
ings and sentiments are not “words,” although words are being used to express 
them. I assume that I shall not be able to understand the feelings and senti- 
ments expressed until I find the context to which they refer. In order to find the 
context, I am thinking of those events in the life of the employee to which his 
statement may refer, and also of the social situations in which they occurred. 
In other words, I am hunting for the referents of the statement. Therefore, 
I try to get the employee to talk about the particular supervisors (Supervisor 
1, Supervisor 2, etc.) with whom he has been associated—when, where, how 
often, under what conditions, and so on. I am listening for what these particu- 
lar supervisors did and under what conditions they did it, what meanings the 
employee assigned to their behavior, what the employee did and under what 
conditions he did it, and so on. 

But more than this, I am also thinking of, and trying to get the employee to 
talk about, events in his previous history or in his associations with people out- 
side the factory to which events involving interactions with people within the 
factory may be related for the employee. I do this because I assume that this 


. particular employee's unpleasant feelings about a particular supervisor are a 


resultant of two sets of factors: (1) what he (the employee) is bringing to 
the situation in terms of hopes and expectations (sentiments), and (2) the 
social demands which the situation is making of him. 

(1) In order to find out what the employee is bringing to the situation in 
terms of sentiments, I need to know something about the meaningful associa- 
tions he has had with other people and groups before coming to the factory. 
I assume that from these previous associations he has been conditioned to a 
certain way of life and to certain hopes, fears, and expectations. In terms of 
this kind of data, I can see more clearly what sentiments of the employee are 
being violated, disregarded, or misunderstood by a particular supervisor. I 


'may find, for example, that the employee’s attitude toward supervision is 


rooted somewhere in his attitude toward authority as conditioned by his early 
family situation; on anyone in authority he may be projecting the parental 
image. 

(2) But if I stopped here I might still be missing an important context to 
which his statement may refer. This worker is not an isolated individual. He 
ER relations with other people. He is part of a social system called the factory. 
He is part of a smaller social system called the department. He is part of a 
still smaller social system called the work group—those people with whom he 
is associating daily at work. It may be that in the small work group this em- 
ployee is an informal leader. The workers respect him as a craftsman; they 
go to him for help about their work; they go to him with their troubles. He 
instructs them about difficult jobs and he listens to their grievances. Perhaps 
the foreman of his department does not recognize this employee’s status in 
the informal work situation or, if he does, has not seen to it that his superiors 
also recognize it. Perhaps through ignorance of the situation he has recently 
promoted a younger and shorter-service man to a supervisory job in this de- 
partment, a man whose efficiency record is good, and who is therefore easier 
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to recommend to his superiors for promotion, but who is looked E e 
i ^ ter," “chiseler,” or “squealer.” Perhaps i 

wn work associates as a “rate bus: 7? “cl : i 

is the disturbances within this social situation to which the employee's RUD ; 
ment, “The supervisors in this company are a bunch of goddam slavedrivers, 

> 
refers. : 
I need not emphasize that it is important to know what a person is really 


complaining about before trying to act on the verbal manifestation of his 
complaint. Otherwise, we shall be dealin 


DIAGNOSING HUMAN SITUATIONS 
In discussing how I interpret what people say, 
how I go about diagnosing a Personal situation, 
people say to what their situation is. Obviously, 


words refer that is important and not the words 
and not the words th 


in fact.? 


Treating Alike by Words Situations that Are Different 


In our ordinary language we often use on 


€ word to refer to many unique 
objects in many different settings and in ma 


ny different stages of process. For 


m greatly indebted to A. Korzybski, 
Printing Co., 1933). 


8 For the ideas expressed in this section I a 
Science and Sanity (New York: The Science Press 
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example, we have one word “chair” to refer to many unique objects, such as 
Chair 1, Chair 2, Chair 3, etc. We have one word “chair” to refer to Chair 1, 
which Smith 1 (the boss) occupies, and Chair 2, which Smith 2 (the secre- 
tary) occupies. The behavior of people toward the person who occupies Chair 
1 is quite different from their behavior toward the person using Chair 2. The 
duties, obligations, and privileges of the occupant of Chair 1 are quite different 
from those of the occupant of Chair 2. Very seldom, at least in large business 
organizations, does Smith 1 sit on Chair 2. Even less often does Smith 2 sit 
on Chair 1, at least if Smith 1 is present; it would be considered inappropriate 
behavior if she did, if not by Smith 1 then by Smith 3 (Smith 1’s boss). More- 
over, we have the same word “chair” to refer to Chair 3 when it was in the 
boss’s office ten years ago and Chair 3 when it has become old and dilapidated 
and is being used by the janitor in the basement. 

Thus, our ordinary language tends to make the objects and events in our 
experience appear in isolation, that is, apart from their context. This is par- 

, ticularly true of common objects, such as chairs and desks, which occur in 
events involving human interactions. They appear in a certain time setting, 
that is, they are preceded by certain events and followed by others; moreover, 
they appear in a certain social setting. Therefore, if we pay exclusive attention 
to words and exclude the situations to which the words refer we miss very 
important differences of context. We fall into the error of assuming that be- 
cause the same word can be applied to many different objects and events in 
different situations they are in some way the same. As a result, we fail to 
notice differences, and we read into our experience similarities where dif- 
ferences exist. Therefore, whenever I am concerned with overt or verbal 
behavior involving the interactions of human beings I am alert to differ- 
ences in situation and I look for differences before I look for uniformi- 
ties. 

Let me give an example of what I mean. Let us assume that we have been 
called in to study a large company which has had in operation for a number 
of years a bonus plan for its executives; the management is interested to know 
whether or not the bonus is acting as an incentive. How do we approach such 
a problem? Can we assume that because there is one word “executive” all 
the persons to whom this label applies are the same and the “bonus” means 
the same thing to each of them? Can we assume that because there is one 
word “incentive” there is one thing to which this word applies? Can we de- 
termine the effects of the bonus on something before we diagnose what that 
something is? Or do we look first at the particular people, the particular in- 
terrelations among them, and the particular situations in which the words 
“executive,” “incentive,” and “bonus” appear? 

If we follow this last procedure, what do we find? We find Executive 1 with 
a particular background and social conditioning (private hopes, fears, senti- 
ments, which we shall refer to as SC,) in association with people in a par- 
ticular department (Department 1) and a particular division (Division 1), 
ie. a member of a particular social system (codes, customs, and social 
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routines of behavior, which we shall refer to as SS). Schematically the situa- 
tion can be represented as follows: ? 


SC, -— ESS, 


This is a shorthand way of representing a particular executive's situation 
s "a system of equilibrium" resulting from (1) certain demands which he 
is bringing to the situation as a result of his particular past personal history, 
and (2) certain social demands which are being made of him as a member 
of a particular social system. The situation of Executive 2 in Department 2 
and Division 2 would look like this: 


SC, -——— E, 2— SS, 


After studying the executives in the company from this point of view, 
let us ask what effects the bonus might be expected to have, Schematically 
again, we may represent the situation for four different executives in four 
different divisions of the company as follows 


Bonus 


SC, 2— — E, 2— ——S5, —— | Effects 12,3 etc. 
SC, =——» E, 2— SS, — Effects 454 etc, 
SC, -— — E,2— —SS,— —~Effects ;,, etc. 


SC; —— —— E, 2— —— SS, —— Effectsin nete. 


uniformities. Only in this way ca 
things that are different. 


9 This is, of course, an oversimplified representation. The executive is a member of 
more than one social system. However, for the present purposes of illustration, this 
representation of the executive’s situation is sufficient. 
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ing with our best friend or our favorite hat. To those who can free them- 
selves from sentimental attachments to words, however, it becomes apparent 
that by giving up the question nothing is lost—at least, nothing is lost from 
the point of view of knowledge; indeed, there is something gained. We know 
in fact some of the effects the bonus is now having on particular persons in 
particular positions in a particular organization. In these terms new ques- 
tions can be raised by means of which we may learn more; and from this 
new knowledge the bonus plan may be better evaluated. 


Separating by Words Things that Are Inseparable in Fact 


In diagnosing human situations there is also the danger of separating by 
words things that are inseparable in fact. It is important, in tracing expres- 
sions of sentiment to the events in a person's experience to which they refer, 
to keep the events in their context; in other words, it is important to keep 
together those things which are together when experienced. 

For example, from the above diagram it can be seen that the executive is 
kept together with the social system to which he is contributing his services, 
and together with his social conditioning. These things are kept together be- 
cause they are together in his experience. An executive apart from a per- 
sonal history would be something no one has seen anywhere, any time. An 
executive apart from a coóperative system ceases to be an executive. He may 
be an executive out of a job; but this is a different context from that of our 


illustration. 


THREE DIFFERENT PERSONAL SITUATIONS 


So far, we have considered how to get a person to talk freely about things 
that are important to him and how the listener is oriented to the speaker 
. in order to interpret skillfully what he says. We have seen some of the ways 
in which words can prevent us from understanding a concrete situation. We 
have seen the necessity of looking for differences in our data before searching 
for simple uniformities. Although each human situation is unique, there are 
certain uniformities which begin to emerge after a large number of people 
have been interviewed. There are three uniformities which I have found among 
a number of persons I have interviewed and in terms of which I make my 
first rough diagnosis. As I listen to a person in the manner I have described, 
I am roughly asking three questions and I am roughly expecting three an- 
swers: 


(1) Am I listening to a person who is well related to the work group of 
which he is a member; and, therefore, am I listening essentially to the senti- 
ments of the social system to which he belongs—the routines of collaboration 
of his group—the norms and codes of behavior of his group—the organ- 
izational way of thinking and the customary way of doing things? Or am I 
listening to a person who in practically everything he says is expressing a 
lack of relationship, or a defective relationship, to his work group? In the 
latter case, 
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(2) Am I listening to the “obsessive thinking” of a person who, outside 
of the family, has never achieved in all his experience an executive or inti- 
mate relationship with his contemporaries or with his own age group, or 

(3) Am I listening to a person whose disequilibrium, or lack of orienta- 
tion to his social surrounding, is not so much due to his early social con- 
ditioning as to his inability to adjust readily and without assistance to changes 
in his present environment? Is this a man who has lost his way because his 
customary and routine relations with people were altered too rapidly by 
demotion, promotion, transference, or some technical change in his work? 


People in these three quite different human situations will respond to the 
systems, policies, and practices about them in three quite different ways. In 
any business organization (if there is not a strike in process) there will 
probably be a large proportion of Class 1. Wherever there is a 
discontent, one can probably find a number of the Class 3 g 
large concern, however, no matter how well run, there are likel 
3 situations which need attention, although some of them recover their equi- 
librium without any help. Class 2 people will probably not stay very long 


in a business organization without considerable attention being given them; 
they are likely to be found among the newcomers, 


great deal of 
roup. In any 
y to be Class 


THE EXECUTIVE NOT ONLY LISTENS; HE ALSO USES WORDS 
We have considered the executiv: 


With the use of language for the pu 
tion we shall not be concerned; althou 
of errors which sooner or later can 
simple when language is used to influ 
and sentiments. In this area misund 
are difficult to correct. 


Tpose of transmitting factual informa- 
gh errors may arise, they are the kind 
be corrected. But matters are not so 
ence behavior by appealing to feelings 
erstandings multiply rapidly, and they 


ganda. We shall consider the use of words 
to the administrative context, and in terms 
only a few observations. 

It is interesting to note that in business toda 


= Y, Particularly in manufactur- 
ing organizations, it is not considered quite ap 


Propriate for the executive to 
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indulge in statements of sentiment when talking to his employees and fellow 
associates. This form of behavior is the province of his salesforce when 
appealing to a particular customer, or when talking to the public on the 


‘air, or through other mediums of advertising. With regard to employer- 


employee relations, however, the executive code dictates that employers 
should interact with their employees merely on the basis of fact. This code 
has led to a curious state of affairs. It has blinded some executives to what 
is going on around them. It has forced some into a position of trying to 
handle matters of sentiment as if they were matters of fact. And when 
matters of sentiment so blatantly arise that even the most obtuse cannot fail 
to label them for what they are, they have no techniques for dealing with 
them. 


Skills Involved in Handling Matters of Sentiment 


This latter case was forcibly brought to my attention the other day by the 
captain of a ship in the merchant marine. He had gone to sea as a boy and 
had been brought up in the tradition that the captain is master of the ship: 
his word at sea is law. Although he was kindly toward his crew, all his 
reflexes had been conditioned to this tradition. As a result, for years he 
failed to see that his authority depended only upon the fact that his junior 
officers and crew also accepted and upheld the tradition. And then things 
at sea began to change. People who had not been so well conditioned for 
coöperation, and particularly for coöperation on the basis of this tradition, 
began to join his crew. The code began to change. The captain had to meet 
with his crew and listen to some of their complaints and grievances. In one 
instance he was confronted with a long list of complaints about the food. 
One item on this list was to the effect that the crew did not get “seconds on 
jello.” Now, it was at this point in the captain’s story that his face became 


' flushed and speech failed him. But his gestures of exasperation and frustra- 


tion expressed only too well what he could not say in words. Imagine him— 
the captain—having to deal with people who made such ridiculous charges! 
Moreover, the actual fact was that they could get “seconds on jello.” In the 
face of this problem, the captain was helpless. All his conditioned reflexes 
could do was to produce sputtering noises. He had no skills for handling 
this ridiculous situation. His sense of humor was gone; his ordinary social . 
insight was gone. He could not remember the social mechanisms he had used 
when he was a boy to “get somebody's goat.” In the face of this situation, 
the captain could only talk about “communism,” “fifth-column activities,” 
“agitators,” “aliens,” and then, as the story developed, get sick with a case 
of shingles.1° 

This is not intended as a funny story, nor to cast any aspersions on the 
captain. None of us would want to be in his position. He was up against 
a difficult human problem, even though it manifested itself at the level of 

10]t may be well to point out that the captain is a Class 3 situation as above de- 


scribed. His customary ways of dealing with people were no longer adequate in the 
new situation in which he found himself. 
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“seconds on jello.” The only point I want to make is to show the state of 
affairs into which we can get when we try to handle matters of sentiment 
as if they were matters of fact. For the captain, a difficult problem of human 
diagnosis was involved which entailed going from the symptoms to the un- 
derlying human situation among his crew. But for this he received no help; 
he had no skills, and his conditioned reflexes could only make matters worse 
both for himself and for the crew. 


The Tendency to Deal with Employees on a Basis of Facts Alone 


In the past several years, considerable emphasis has been placed upon 
providing information to employees about the economic conditions of the 
business. Many concerns have prepared interesting, attractive, graphic re- 
ports which would be intelligible to the layman. Underlying this tendency 
to communicate simple economic facts to employees has been the assump- 
tion that labor difficulties primarily arose because the employees were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the economic purposes and problems of the com- 
pany. That there is some truth in this assumption may be granted; the inter- 
esting thing to note, however, is again the tendency to deal with employees 
on a basis of facts alone. It happens, however, that loyalty and confidence 
are matters of feeling and sentiment and are not necessarily secured by this 
approach, as any skillful politician knows, 

In collective bargaining activities the same tendency prevails in many 
organizations, Elaborate charts and diagrams are Prepared to show that the 


charges or demands made by the union are not accurate or reasonable in 
terms of the facts, sometimes even to sh 


“seconds on jello.” In the battle to decide 
human situations involving simple matters of 


ow that in fact they are served 
who is right and who is wrong, 
sentiment are ignored. 


THE EXERCISE OF HUMAN CONTROL BY LISTENING 
BEFORE TALKING 


That the executive in dealing with human beings should take on some of 
the behavior patterns of the politician is not being suggested by these ob- 
servations. Nor is it being recommended that the executive should make 
Fourth of July speeches, although in this connection it is interesting to note 
the bifurcation in our modern industrial society: on the one hand, the in- 
dustrial leader is supposed to secure the loyalty of his employees by appeal- 
ing to facts, while, on the other hand, the political leader is allowed to 


secure the loyalty of his constituents by appealing to emotion, What is being 
suggested is more simple and is of this order: 


(1) There are many words used by executives that 
information, they convey sentiments. 


(2) The persons to whom the words are addressed also have sentiments; 


their sentiments vary with age, sex, personal situation, official rank and in- 
formal position in the organization. 


(3) Because these sentiments in part relate to the different positions which 


not only communicate 
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people occupy in the organization, then it follows that some words which are 
very meaningful to some members, or some parts of the organization, may 
have little or no meaning or different meanings to other members and other 
parts of the organization. 

(4) This problem demands serious consideration. It is the problem of 
the effect on different members and on different parts of an organization 
of words used by the executive when he gives an instruction or order, when 
he announces a policy, or when he prepares a statement addressed to em- 
ployees or to stockholders. This point is very simple. The legal jargon of a 
lawyer may give aesthetic satisfaction to him and his fellow brethren, but 
it may send shivers down the spine of the layman. The exact and precise 
jargon of the engineer may not be communicating “facts” to the employees 
who are being addressed; it may be transmitting feelings of apprehension. 
Sometimes also, symbols may lose their customary and traditional signifi- 
cance, as our example of the captain in relation to his crew well illustrated. 
For seamen who demand “seconds on jello” symbols evoking the traditions 
of the sea have lost their power to motivate. 

(5) Therefore, when talking to an individual or group, it is important 
to address oneself to their sentiments, so that on the one hand what one 
says will not be misunderstood, and on the other hand it will have the effect 
on the listeners that the speaker intends. But how does one address oneself 
to the listeners’ sentiments? How does one know what they are? Here is 
where the “skill of listening” previously described comes in. This skill allows 
one to go from the words to the sentiments being expressed; but still more 
important, it allows one to go from the sentiments being expressed to the 
human situations underlying them. Words addressed to concrete human situ- 
ations are likely to be more appropriate. 

(6) Therefore, it is important for the executive to listen before talking. 
* By this means he comes to understand the sentiments and situations of the 
person or group before he practices the art of persuasion or assurance in 
order to secure their loyalty, confidence, and coóperation. In any large-scale 
organization, where many layers of supervision separate the top from the 
bottom, these dual skills are needed. Only when the people at the top of 
the organization understand better the feelings and sentiments of the people 
at the bottom can they communicate to the bottom what to top management 
is important, in a manner which will obtain the understanding and accept- 
ance of those at the bottom. This is the exercise of human control by “un- 
derstanding” and not by “verbal magic.” 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Discuss examples of administrative decisions which seemed to be 
based upon an application of Theory X. Was there justification for the 
administrator to act according to this theory of management? What might 
the administrator have done differently had he or she been operating ac- 
cording to Theory Y? 
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2. What is the “scientific process” of problem-solving? What difficul- 
ties does one encounter when applying the scientific process to human 
affairs? (4 " Wy i 

3- Are some administrative decisions in school administration best made 
in terms of the organization’s goals, rather than in terms of the workers’ 
welfare? Illustrate. =. 

4. What are the basic elements of the communication process? Are 
these generally well-known and widely practiced by the school administra- 
tors of your acquaintance? 

5. Illustrate a lack of proper communications in a school situation and 
show how the confusion which resulted might have been avoided by the 
skillful use of communications procedures. 
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Emerging Concepts 
of School Administration 


The difficulty in life is the choice. 
Grorcre Moore, 
The Bending of the Bough 


The leadership task of the supervisor would 
degenerate into a relatively simple one if 
he could always predict with some degree 
of reliability what any teacher’s behavior 
in reaction to a given environmental stim- 
ulus might be. He could then standardize 
his supervisory techniques, and supervision 
would become a routine process. 
A. Jonn Banrkv, 
Supervision as Human Relations 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely 
players. 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
As You Like It 


Not only does the office distinguish the 
man, but the man the office. 


PLUTARCH 


A profession . . 


Sisia conspiracy against 
the laity, 5 


Grorcr BERNARD SHAW 


CHAPTER 7 


Administration as a Process 


THE PROCESS OF ADMINISTRATION 


One can visualize school administration, and indeed all administra- 
. tion, in terms of its content. Thus viewed, administration may be said 
to consist of the tasks which administrators perform, that is, the job 
to be done. The setting of goals, purchasing of supplies, winning of 
moral and financial support, and the employment of personnel might 
be said to be the tasks of administration, among others. In the frame- 
work of content, the emphasis is thus upon the innumerable details 
of the task of operating the public school enterprise. 

Administration may also be visualized in terms of the process by 
which a decision is reached. In the community, this may involve not 
only the board of education and its chief executive officer, the super- 
intendent of schools, but also the professional staff, the community’s 
organizations, and even the children. The process of reaching a decision, 
licated, and is chronological in nature, as is 


* or decisions, is quite comp n £ \ a 
any process. Because so many persons are vitally involved in decision- 


making concerning the public schools, the process sometimes is mis- 
understood, as illustrated in the following excerpt from one of the 
leading national magazines. Although the problems outlined are unique 
to each community, nevertheless they are not unusual in America to- 
day. Considered within the framework of decision-making in public 
education, the examples cited illustrate the need for a clearer under- 
Standing of the means by which decisions affecting public education 


are reached. 
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WHO'S IN CHARGE? 


ALLOWED tradition gives American parents enormous influence on 
Fies. schools—and on the people hired to run them. Swallowing hard, 
most school superintendents would say that by and large this state of affairs 
works to the general satisfaction of both. But there are some glaring ex- 
ceptions, where the violence of dispute between school board and school 
boss has split communities, demoralized teachers and distracted students. 

Cleveland School Superintendent William Levenson recently resigned in 
anger after the school-board president took a policy squabble to the news- 


papers. Chicago’s strong-minded Benjamin Willis quit when the city board 
insisted on a broader, faster student- 


Taging partisan politics that has 
anti-Birchites and liberals, the five 
logical football kicked back and forth by all sides. 


d recall election in three years to decide 


which faction had the majority to hire a superintendent it would find con- 


genial. 
The latest phase of the battle began in April, 1963 when three conserva- 
tives elected to the school board hired Charles Wilson to admini 
elementary schools with 6,400 pupils. Wilson soo 
whom he called “atheistic Unitarians,” 
religious messages to kids in his scho 
phonetic system of reading, 
teachers, joined by a newly formed citizens? group, 


streamed to the polls 
three conservatives, 

obscured in Anaheim 
etween school boards 
ed in an acrid fog of 
usetts island of Nan- 


Trouble there began brewing among the 3,500 


year-round residents in 
1955 when a Harvard-based team of outside educat. 


ors surveyed the island's 


SOURCE: From Time, May 8, 1964. Courtesy Time; copyright Time Inc. 1964. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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three schools, recommended some mild reforms. To some Nantucketers, who 
are suspicious in principle of off-islanders, the whole idea smacked of pro- 
gressive education—and higher school costs. When Off-Islander Charles H. 
Minnich, who has been resident superintendent of schools only since 1962, 
proposed similar ideas this year, the already restive opposition went out for 
his scalp. Rallying around the popular local high school principal, Mrs. Mary 
P. Walker, who is satisfied with the status quo, conservatives won a three- 
member majority on the five-member school board. By a 3-2 vote at their 
first meeting in March, the board canceled Minnich's contract. Now Minnich 
is suing the three-member majority for breach of contract. At the same time, 
the Massachusetts Teachers Association is weighing an investigation of the 
Nantucket school system, which could result in a boycott of the island by 
teachers throughout the state. 

CLEAR WARNING Whether the current argument between school boards 
and administrators is over politics and phonics as in Anaheim, over de facto 
segregation as in Cleveland, Chicago and, to some extent, New York, or 
over curriculum reforms and fierce local pride as in Nantucket, the rash of 
conflicts has confirmed the urgent need to define the roles and responsibilities 
of the public and the public servant in U.S. education. In Chicago, peace of 
a sort was reinforced when Willis and his board formally spelled out their 
separate jurisdictions on paper. The need to define roles and responsibilities 
came up time and again at last week's convention of the National School 
Boards Association in Houston. Unless each side knows its place, : “chaos 
results,” said Mrs. Fred A. Radke, a Port Angeles, Wash., housewife and 
Outgoing N.S.B.A. president. So far, however, neither school boards nor 
administrators seem certain of their limits. “The frequency and intensity of 
the local battles,” said Mrs. Radke, “warn us clearly to get at the root of 


the trouble before we have a full-scale war.” 


PORTRAIT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR AS 
AN OLD ZUNI 
William G. Monahan 


nds of today’s school districts are administered 
than by superintendents who are there in name 
a prescribed role in American public edu- 
dent should have a prescribed reciprocal 
power is shifted toward the board. 

t that, are proffered for this turn of affairs: 


Hees, even thousa 
by school boards rather 
only. A board of education has 
cation and the school superinten 
role. But too often the balance of 

Many excuses, and valid ones a 


utives Overview, July 1963. Copyright © 1963 by 


s m i Exech cian 3 
OURCE: From Educational tion. Reprinted by permission of Educational Ex- 


the Buttenheim Publishing Corpora 
ecutives Overview. 
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Board members are typically business-oriented, they manage schools like they 
manage their businesses. . . . Board members are elected officials and rep- 
resent their school patrons like congressmen responsible to constituents. . . . 
Board members try to execute decisions rather than to make policy. Another 
reason concerns the superintendent himself: There are too many Zunis among 
our superintendents. 

The Zuni are a tribe of mild-mannered pueblo-dwelling Indians, real nice 
guys. As Ruth Benedict points out in Patterns of Culture, “Personal author- 
ity is perhaps the most vigorously disparaged trait in Zuni. A man who thirsts 
for power or knowledge, who wishes to be—as they scornfully put it—‘a 
leader of his people,’ receives nothing but censure. . . . The ideal man in 
Zuni is a person of affability who has never tried to lead, and who has never 
called forth comment from his neighbors.” 

Why are a growing number of Zuni administrators becoming native to 
our American school districts? We can trace this development in true Sir 
James Frazer style. First of all, incidental reasons abound: We need more 
administrators, so many enter the profession who are not always well quali- 


there is the simple fact that in 


THE IMPACT OF PROFESSIONALISM 
For thirty years or more, concerted effort 


3 lack of concern about educational 
archaic customs and procedures in teaching learning; 


among teachers too long overworked and underpaid. Pr 
ministration does not face these issues courageously, 
Inevitably, the management practices of our bu 
vaded the practices and principles of school administration; and certain 
techniques of professional business management do apply equally well to our 
public enterprises. However, we must question the advisability of applying 


investments; 
and growing unrest 
ofessional school ad- 


siness economy have in- 
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a common philosophy to the management of both private business and public 
agencies. Substance, rather than form, must govern any operation. In busi- 
ness, the purpose is to make profit and, unless this purpose is achieved, the 
organization’s survival is at stake. The purposes of schools are not so clear- 
cut; survival frequently rests on locomotion toward goals rather than on spe- 
cific achievement of them. 

The school superintendent, unlike the professional manager, is never far 
removed from the “stockholders.” He is not likely to forget their omnipres- 
ence nor can he afford to underestimate their influence. Moreover, school 
goals are usually decided by state legislatures which require public schools 
to function with economic efficiency. Thus, the span of effect between allo- 
cation and application of resources is considerably narrower for schools than 
for private business. Thus, the use of unqualified, or even poorly qualified, 
school administrators falls back upon both the training institutions and the 
image of the profession generally. 


A TENDENCY TO BIFURCATE 


As we continue our analysis of the professionalization movement in school 
administration, we find that our first concept of the demand for experts some- 
how breaks down. There is almost a tendency toward a bifurcated pro- 
fessional development. In one direction is the trend toward the bureaucratic 
educational organization that is undoubtedly superior technically to any 
other form for the administration of large enterprises. In the other direction 
are the requirements of the small school district where techniques and values 
are different. 

Where large school systems are concerned, the bigger size creates a great 
need for administrative unity. This need is characterized by the development 
of specific administrative tasks, not merely through extensions but through 
development of an organizational structure which permits a scope capable 
of redeployment and absorption (a unifying structure). Very large school 
districts have been moving in this direction for forty years. And all this 
while, the influences of professional business management and training pro- 
grams have contributed to and been reflected in this development. 

The small school district finds itself a target of criticism because training 
programs are no longer geared toward the techniques and values that still 
dominate its environment. Its administrator-in-training has to pick and choose 
among those techniques, content, and skills which he can make applicable 
to his particular situation. Add to this the difficulty the small district has 
in attracting high quality people for administrative positions. Thus, we have 


the tendency toward bifurcation. 


THE ZUNI ADMINISTRATOR 


If we could research the number of Zuni administrators in American school 
districts, we would probably find that most of them are in small school 
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districts. There are at least two reasons for this. First of a the emphasis on 
human relations in administration, with its appendages of “direction of peo- 
ple” and aura of affability, provides a most comfortable camouflage for 
administrative incompetence. Secondly, these same concepts do not have the 
same meaning in the small administrative organization, nor do they have the 
same applicable effectiveness, because the span of effect between allocation 
and application of resources is even narrower for small districts. 

The incompetent administrator is a kind of over-libido individual who falls 
in with prevailing tides of thinking regardless of implications or origin. He 
has little concern for the overarching purposes of the enterprise; indeed, he 
is probably incoherent about them. His major line of rationalization is likely 
to be rounded in that good old standby— 


*Human*Relations*, He main- 
tains his status by virtue of affability and niceness and is firmly convinced 
that his primary role is to remain as invisible as possible. 


in a small system who is anxious 


» if he cannot find coherent 
wn personal security becomes upper- 
administration-for-least-disturbance— 


, those who are most in need o 
ground are not able to grasp or absorb it, 


We have talked and taught about huma. 
ades and yet the real problems we face 
We must rearrange the emphasis—not o 
personal psychology within the administr: 
perintendent could profit a great deal fi 
he who constantly faces trials that invol 
ple. If he knew more about the social PSychology of school administration, 
his tasks would be clarified in direction and the risk of filling administrative 
positions in small systems with Zunis would be considerably smaller. 


n relations for more than two dec- 
are still social and psychological. 
n human relations, but on inter- 
ative setting. The small School su- 
rOm this kind of knowledge, It is 
ve interaction with all kinds of peo- 
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TYPES OF DECISIONS 


Decisions of substance are primarily concerned with the aims, pur- 
poses, content, emphases, and tendencies of the educational program. 
What school buildings should be constructed, and how should they 
be equipped? Should the community provide a kindergarten? What 
should be the qualifications of teachers, administrators, and other staff 
members? What should be the content and organization of the cur- 
riculum? These and many thousands of similar decisions of substance 
must be made in the continuing work of the public schools. 

On the other hand, decisions of procedure are concerned with the 
modes of operation which will bring about prior basic decisions of 
substance. Although it may be an oversimplification to say that de- 
cisions of substance are concerned with ends, whereas decisions of pro- 
cedure are concerned essentially with means, the statement would not 
be too far wrong. For what questions should the superintendent dele- 
gate authority to others? is a question of operation, as indeed are such 
questions as whether to employ democratic methods or assume an au- 
thoritarian attitude in regard to the decision-making process. Even the 
decision on how a decision shall be made is a decision of procedure. 
Because all decision-making involves values to some extent, a value 
judgment is inherent in each decision made. The extent to which these 
decisions, both of substance and of procedure, can be reached without 
chaos is amazing in an educational enterprise as complex as ours today. 


THE EXECUTIVE AS DECISION MAKER 
Herbert A. Simon 


Wis PART does decision making play in managing? I shall find it con- 
venient to take mild liberties with the English language by using “de- 
cision making" as though it were synonymous with “managing.” 

What is our mental image of a decision maker? Is he a brooding man on 
horseback who suddenly rouses himself from thought and issues an order to 
a subordinate? Is he a happy-go-lucky fellow, a coin poised on his thumb- 
nail, ready to risk his action on the toss? Is he an alert, gray-haired busi- 


SOURCE: "The Executive as Decision Maker" from The New Science of Management 
Decision by Herbert A. Simon. Copyright © 1960 by School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance, New York University. Reprinted with the permission of Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Incorporated. 
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nessman, sitting at the board of directors’ table with his associates, caught 
at the moment of saying “aye” or “nay”? Is he a bespectacled gentleman, 
bent over a docket of papers, his pen hovering over the line marked 
(X)? 

All of these images have a significant point in common. In them, the 
decision maker is a man at the moment of choice, ready to plant his foot 
on one or another of the routes that lead from the crossroads. All the 
images falsify decision by focusing on its final moment. All of them ignore 


the whole lengthy, complex process of alerting, exploring, and analysing that 
precede that final moment. 


INTELLIGENCE, DESIGN, AND CHOICE IN DECISION MAKING 
In treating decision making as s 


1The way in which these activities take sh. 
in some detail in James G. March and Herbe: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958), chaps. 6 and 7. 


ape within an organization is described 
rt A. Simon, Organizations (New York: 
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For most companies, the use of computers required no decision before that 
time because it hadn't been placed on the agenda.” 

The intelligence activity preceding the introduction of computers tended 
to come about in one of two ways. Some companies—for example, in the 
aircraft and atomic energy industries—were burdened with enormously com- 
plex computations for engineering design. Because efficiency in computation 
was a constant problem, and because the design departments were staffed 
with engineers who could understand, at least in general, the technology of 
computers, awareness of computers and their potentialities came early to 
these companies. After computers were already in extensive use for design 
calculations, businesses with a large number-processing load—insurance com- 
panies, accounting departments in large firms, banks—discovered these new 
devices and began to consider seriously their introduction. 

Once it was recognized that computers might have a place in modern 
business, a major design task had to be carried out in each company before 
they could be introduced. It is now a commonplace that payrolls can be 
"prepared by computers. Programs in both the general and computer senses 
for doing this are relative easy to design in any given situation.* To develop 
the first computer programs for preparing payroll, however, was a major 
research and development project. Few companies having carried their in- 
vestigations of computers to the point where they had definite plans for 
their use, failed to install them. Commitment to the new course of action 
took place gradually as the intelligence and design phases of the decision 
were going on. The final choice was, in many instances, almost pro forma. 

Generally speaking, intelligence activity precedes design, and design ac- 
tivity precedes choice. The cycle of phases is, however, far more complex 
than this sequence suggests. Each phase in making a particular decision is 
itself a complex decision-making process. The design phase, for example, 
may call for new intelligence activities; problems at any given level generate 
subproblems that, in turn, have their intelligence, design, and choice phases, 
and so on. There are wheels within wheels within wheels. Nevertheless, the 
three large phases are often clearly discernible as the organizational de- 
cision process unfolds. They are closely related to the stages in problem 
solving first described by John Dewey: 

What is the problem? 

What are the alternatives? 

Which alternative is best? * 

It may be objected that I have ignored the task of carrying out decisions. 
I shall merely observe by the way that seeing that decisions are executed 
is again decision-making activity. A broad policy decision creates a new 


2Richard M. Cyert, Herbert A. Simon, and Donald B. Trow, "Observation of a 
Business Decision," Journal of Business, vol. 29 (1956), pp. 237—248. 

3 For a good discussion on the use of the computer for such purposes, see Robert 
H. Gregory and Richard L. Van Horn, Automatic Data-Processing Systems (San 
Francisco: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 1960). 

* John Dewey, How We Think (New York: D. C. Heath & Company, 1910), chap. 8. 
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condition for the organization’s executives that calls for the design and choice 
of a course of action for executing the policy. Executing policy, then, is in- 
distinguishable from making more detailed policy. For this reason, I shall 
feel justified in taking my pattern for decision making as a paradigm for 
most executive activity. 


DEVELOPING DECISION-MAKING SKILLS 


It is an obvious step from the premise that managing is decision making to 
the conclusion that the important skills for an executive are decision-making 
skills. It is generally believed that good decision makers, like good athletes, 
are born, not made. The belief is about as true in the one case as it is in 


the other. 
tld endowed unequally with bio- 
S undeniable. They also come endowed 
and many other characteristics and 


EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ORGA; 
DECISION MAKING 
The executive's job involves not onl 


NIZATIONAL 


y making decisions himself, but also 
in ; Or part of an organization, that he directs makes 
decisions effectively. The vast bulk of the decision-making activity for which 


he is responsible is not his personal activity, but the activity of his subordi- 
nates. 


Nowadays, with the advent of computers, we can think of information as 


something almost tangible; strings of symbols Which, like Strips of steel or 
plastic ribbons, can be processed—changed from one form to another. We 
can think of white-collar organizations as factories for processing informa- 
tion. The executive is the factory manager, with all the usual responsibilities 
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for maintaining the factory operation, getting it back into operation when 
it breaks down, and proposing and carrying through improvements in its 
design. 

There is no reason to expect that a man who has acquired a fairly high 
level of personal skill in decision-making activity will have a correspond- 
ingly high skill in designing efficient decision-making systems. To imagine 
that there is such a connection is like supposing that a man who is a good 
weight lifter can therefore design cranes. The skills of designing and main- 
taining the modern decision-making systems we call organizations are less 
intuitive skills. Hence, they are even more susceptible to training than the 
skills of personal decision making. 


PROGRAMMED AND NONPROGRAMMED DECISIONS 


In discussing how executives now make decisions, and how they will make 
„them in the future, let us distinguish two polar types of decisions. I shall 
call them programmed decisions and nonprogrammed decisions, respectively. 
Having christened them, I hasten to add that they are not really distinct 
types, but a whole continuum, with highly programmed decisions at one 
end of that continuum and highly unprogrammed decisions at the other end. 
We can find decisions of all shades of gray along the continuum, and I use 
the terms programmed and nonprogrammed simply as labels for the black 
and the white of the range.® 

Decisions are programmed to the extent that they are repetitive and rou- 
tine, to the extent that a definite procedure has been worked out for handling 
them so that they don't have to be treated de novo each time they occur. 
The obvious reason why programmed decisions tend to be repetitive, and 
vice versa, is that if a particular problem recurs often enough, a routine 
-procedure will usually be worked out for solving it. Numerous examples of 
programmed decisions in organizations will occur to you: pricing ordinary 
customers’ orders; determining salary payments to employees who have been 
ill; reordering office supplies. 

Decisions are nonprogrammed to the extent that they are novel, unstruc- 
tured, and consequential. There is no cut-and-dried method for handling the 
problem because it hasn't arisen before, or because its precise nature and 
structure are elusive or complex, or because it is so important that it de- 
serves a custom-tailored treatment. General Eisenhower's D-Day decision 
is a good example of a nonprogrammed decision. Remember, we are con- 
sidering not merely the final act of ordering the attack, but the whole com- 
plex of intelligence and design activities that preceded it. Many of the 
components of the decisions were programmed— by standard techniques for 
military planning—but before these components could be designed they had 
to be provided with a broader framework of military and political policy. 


5 See March and Simon, op. cit., pp. 139-142 and 177-180 for further discussion of 
these types of decisions. The labels used there are slightly different. 
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I have borrowed the term program from the computer trade, and intend 
it in the sense in which it is used there. A program is a detailed prescription 


In what sense, then, can we say that the Tesponse of a system to a situa- 
tion is nonprogrammed? Surely something determines the response. That 
something, that collection of rules of procedure, is by 


most any kind of situation, 


no matter how novel or perplexing, he can begin to reason about it in terms 


of ends and means. 

This general problem-solving equipment is not always effective, Men often 
fail to solve problems, or they reach unsatisfactory solutions. But man is 
seldom completely helpless in a new situation. He possesses general problem- 
solving equipment which, however inefficient, fills Some of the gaps in his 


special problem-solving skills, And Organizations, as collections of men, have 
some of this same general adaptive Capacity. 
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THE STATUS, STRUCTURE, AND FUNCTIONS 
OF CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


John F. O'Neal 


(aus advisory committees for the public schools, though not new, 
have experienced a phenominal growth during the past decade. 

In the first nationwide survey, which was conducted in 1949, Hull ! found 
only 62 citizens committees (one of which dated as far back as 1919). This 
study revealed, however, a very dramatic increase in the number of com- 
mittees immediately following World War II as indicated by the fact that 
70 percent of the committees found by Hull were organized during the years 
1946-1948. By 1956, only seven years later, the National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools estimated that there were approximately 10,000 citizens 
committees in active operation. 

Although substantial progress has been made in clarifying the functions 
of citizens committees, many administrators, board members, and citizens are 
Still puzzled about the proper role of a citizens advisory committee. Ques- 
tions frequently asked are: 

1. Should the committee be sponsored by the board or be completely in- 
dependent? 

2. Should it be a short-range, specific purpose committee or a continu- 
ing committee? 

3. Is it more appropriate for a committee to work on relatively objective 


„matters, such as building programs or to study curriculum problems that 


involve more intangibles? 
4. Does a committee actually improve school-community relations? 
5. Isa committee worth all the time it takes? 


PROCEDURE 


This study was confined to those 678 school districts in New York State 
which maintained twelve grades in their public school program and was con- 
cerned only with school-district-wide lay citizens advisory committees that 
were established on a purely extra-legal basis. This investigation did not in- 
clude any agriculture, vocational, or adult education advisory committees 
since these are required by law in New York State. 


1J, H. Hull. Lay Advisory Committees to Boards of Education in the United States, 
Summary of Doctoral Dissertation, University of Southern California, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia: California Association of Social Administrators, 1949. 


souRcE: From The Journal of Educational Research, September 1961, pp. 29-32. Re- 
printed by permission of The Journal of Educational Research. 
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The study was divided into two major parts: (1) four intensive case 
studies of citizens committees in central New York State, and (2) a state- 
wide questionnaire survey. . ' 

Data gathering by use of the techniques of observation and interview 
were combined to form the basis for the case studies of citizens committees 
at work in the four New York communities. Two of these communities were 
small villages, a third was a city of approximately 40,000 and the fourth 
community was a suburban district adjoining a city of over 100,000 popu- 
lation. The two small village communities had one board-sponsored citizens 
committee cach while the city district and the suburban district had two 
committees each, one board-sponsored and one independent. 

The statewide questionnaire Survey consisted of two phases: 

1. A preliminary questionnaire was Sent to each of the 678 school dis- 


ed grades kindergarten through twelve. 
tricts which means there was an 80.5 


percent response; a total of 222 districts had active citizens committees be- 


tween July 1, 1957 and June 30, 1958. 


2. The second questionnaire was mailed approximately one year after the 
first to all of the 222 districts which had an active committee during the 


1957-1958 school year; one-half of the second mailing went to chief ad- 
ministrators and one iti i 


a committee previously, but not during 1957-1958, making combined total 

izens advisory group 
previously. Therefore, 66 percent of the districts in the state Tesponding to 
the survey have had experience with advisory committees. 


committee is the predomi- 
222 active committees in 
“Purpose, board-sponsored compared 
only 18 independent committees. The 
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median length of operation for the specific committees was approximately 
eight months while the median for continuing committees was nearly two 
years. 

4. The great majority of citizens committee activity is centered around 
building programs and bond issues. In 1958, a building program was most 
frequently listed as the chief objective by all three types of citizens com- 
mittees: 1) specific, 2) continuing, and 3) independent. In the case of 
specific committees, a building program was indicated as the most important 
purpose in more cases than were all other chief objectives combined. 

5. Citizens committees as a group are generally successful in achieving 
their objectives. 

a. A great majority of citizens committees, approximately 72 percent, 
were rated as either excellent or above average on a five-point scale 
by both administrators and citizens committee chairmen. Table 1 shows 
the administrator’s rating of the committee in his district in 1958 in 
response to the first questionnaire compared with the same administra- 
tor’s rating of the same committee again in 1959 after a lapse of a 
year. Table 2 shows a comparison of the ratings given by the adminis- 
trator in 1958 with the rating given the same committee one year later 
by the chairman of the committee. It should be remembered that when 
the second questionnaire was sent, one-half went to chairmen and one- 
half went to administrators. Since the administrators and chairmen 
were located in different school districts, it was unlikely that any col- 
lusion would occur. 


TABLE 1 


Correlation of Administrator Rating of Committee Success on 
First Questionnaire with Administrator Rating of 
Committee Success on Second Questionnaire * 


SECOND QUESTIONNAIRE RATING 


QUESTIONNATRE E ABOVE 

RATING SUCCESSFUL POOR AVERAGE AVERAGE EXCELLENT TOTALS 
Excellent 0 0 2 5 15 22 
Above Average 1 0 4 8 7 20 
Average 0 0 5 3 0 8 
Poor 0 1 0 1 0 2 
Unsuccessful 4 1 2 0 0 2 
No Answer, 6 

Totals 5 2 13 17 22 59 


Coefficient of Correlation .74 


* The way to interpret Table 1 can be illustrated by the number “2” which is found 
under the word “average” at the top of the third column of figures. This indicates that 
two administrators rated the committees in their districts as “average” on the second ques- 
tionnaire, when they rated the same committees as “excellent” one year earlier on the first 
questionnaire. 
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TABLE 2 


Correlation of Administrator Rating of Success with 
Chairman Rating of Success 


s 


CHAIRMAN RATING 


ADMINISTRATOR UN- ABOVE 

RATING SUCCESSFUL POOR AVERAGE AVERAGE EXCELLENT TOTALS 
Excellent 0 0 3 5 10 18 
Above Average 1 1 7 7 8 24 
Average 0 0 0 4 8 12 
Poor 1 0 1 0 1 3 
Unsuccessful 0 0 1 0 0 1 
No Answer, 8 

Totals 2 1 12 16 


27 58 
: Coefficient of Correlation .23 * 


the administrators rated the committees in their 
3 percent of the chairmen rated their committees 


b. Chairmen and administrators alike Teported that school-community re- 
lations had either been j 


improved or greatly improved as a result of 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Some have looked upon citizens committees as the long-sought panacea for 


a multitude of school problems associated with public relations, need for 


increased financial support, policy making, and curriculum Construction; some 
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have viewed these groups with a suspicious and critical eye and have taken 
the position that they will inevitably usurp the authority and the responsi- 
bilities of the school board or become another “pressure group” seeking 
support for their narrowly conceived projects; still others see in the citizens 
committee idea an opportunity to practice *psuedo-democracy" in which the 
leader is able to use subtle and devious means of obtaining from the group 
the “right” recommendations. 

Hamlin (p. 1) 2 stated in 1952 that he had some fear that "the wide- 
spread and haphazard development of citizens groups may lead to mistakes 
and excesses that will discredit these groups and kill a healthy movement 
for the use of school-initiated committees that has been developing for a 
generation.” It seems clear that the citizens committee movement can be 
a healthy movement if it can avoid the excesses and mistakes of which Ham- 
lin spoke. 

Citizens committees should: 

1. Be more concerned about the spirit rather than the form of democracy 
in committee operation. 

The results of extensive observations of committees at work and many 
interviews with participants seem to indicate very definitely that citizens 
committee members are far more concerned about an opportunity for free 
discussion of issues than they are about following a particular democratic 
form. If the participants feel certain that their ideas will be treated with 
dignity and respect, they are not likely to be disturbed if the chairman of 
the committee is appointed rather than elected. 

2. Be appointed only after it is certain that advice is wanted. 

If decisions have already been made or if there is a likelihood that the 
recommendations made by such a group would be undesirable or unaccepta- 
ble, a citizens committee should not be appointed. Committee members 
- resent being “manipulated” or having their recommendations ignored. 

3. Operate within the framework of policies concerning advisory commit- 
tees established by the boards of education. 

It seems quite unfortunate that only ten percent of the boards of education 
in the districts participating in the statewide survey had established any 
written policies relating to citizens groups. 

4. Be given a suggested time limit, of reasonable length, during which 
they are to finish their work. 

The statewide survey showed that 59 percent of the citizens committees 
were not given a suggested time limit and of this group, 58 percent received 
a success rating of excellent or above average. However, in those cases where 
a target date was set, the portion receiving a success rating of excellent or 
above average was 81 percent, which was an increase of 23 percentage points 
over those committees without a suggested time limit. 

5. Be composed of members who serve as individuals rather than as 
representatives of community organizations. 


2 Hubert M. Hamlin. Citizens Committees in Public Schools. Danville, Illinois: In- 
terstate Printing Company, 1952. 
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The boards appointed the members of the committees which they sponsored 
in 80 percent of the cases; when members were appointed by the board, 
they served as individuals. At the present time, the literature is practically 
unanimous in recommending that members of advisory committees partici- 
pate as individuals. 

6. Be a good cross-section of the community and should include some 
“opposition” in its membership. 

In two communities, A and D, where intensive case studies were made, the 
committees failed to accomplish their objectives, and the leaders in both 
communities were convinced that the failure to include some opposition on the 
committees contributed importantly to their failure. 

7. Have sub-committee re 
mittee or to the citizens committee as a whole, bi 


at all possible. 
The questionnaire surve 
tees were able to obtain between 85 and 100 


purpose, board-sponsored committees were form 
never had a committee before, 


direction of board-sponsored committees, a eo ely, tftp 

In no way is it being suggested that boards of e 
committees which will be their "rubber stamps." 
be given real problems and real responsibilities 


ducation should set up 
' If the committee is not to 
» It should not be organized 


3 Howard S. Bretsch. "Boards and 
tive, 79: 75-77, October, 1959, 

4 Gordon McCloskey. Education and P, 
Brothers, 1959. 

5Donald H. Ross (ed.). Administration for Adaptability, Revised edition, New 
York: Metropolitan School Study Council, 1958. 


Citizens at Cross Purposes?” The School Execu- 


ublic Understanding. New York: Harper and 
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in the first place. Further, it is recognized that in some emergencies such as 
when the board of education is unable or unwilling to perform its duty, an 
independent citizens committee is in order; however, when the problem has 
been solved, the committee should disband and let the board of education, 
the legally responsible, and in most cases the democratically elected group, 
manage the regular school affairs of the district. 


A PROLIFERATION OF ADMINISTRATORS 


Does a danger lie in the direction of expanding numbers of admin- 
istrative personnel? Writing with tongue in check, the eminent English 
author, C. Northcote Parkinson, says that indeed there is a danger. 
As organizations mature, such a proliferation of administrative and 
clerical personnel is inevitable. Would Parkinson's cautions in the fol- 
lowing selection be necessary in the public schools of the United States? 


PARKINSON'S LAW OR THE RISING PYRAMID 
C. Northcote Parkinson 


ORK EXPANDS so as to fill the time available for its completion. Gen- 
WS recognition of this fact is shown in the proverbial phrase “It is the 
busiest man who has time to spare." Thus, an elderly lady of leisure can 
spend the entire day in writing and dispatching a postcard to her niece at 
Bognor Regis. An hour will be spent in finding the postcard, another in hunt- 
ing for spectacles, half an hour in a search for the address, an hour and a 
quarter in composition, and twenty minutes in deciding whether or not to 
take an umbrella when going to the mailbox in the next street. The total 
effort that would occupy a busy man for three minutes all told may in this 
fashion leave another person prostrate after a day of doubt, anxiety, and toil. 

Granted that work (and especially paperwork) is thus elastic in its de- 
mands on time, it is manifest that there need be little or no relationship be- 
tween the work to be done and the size of the staff to which it may be 
assigned. A lack of real activity does not, of necessity, result in leisure. A 
lack of occupation is not necessarily revealed by a manifest idleness. The 
thing to be done swells in importance and complexity in a direct ratio with 
the time to be spent. This fact is widely recognized, but less attention has 
been paid to its wider implications, more especially in the field of public 
administration. Politicians and taxpayers have assumed (with occasional 


soURCE: From Parkinson's Law by C. Northcote Parkinson. Copyright © 1957 by 


C. Northcote Parkinson. Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, and John Murray, Ltd., London. 
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Phases of doubt) that a rising total in the number of civil servants must 


present Purpose by two almost axiomatic statements, thus: (1) “An official 
wants to multiply subordinates, not Tivals” and (2) “Officials make work for 


i » inseparable, To appoint C a] 
possible. Why? Because C, if by Dunst. bed 


» F, G, and i 
A is now practically certain. ME SmoHon or 


Seven officials are now doing what one did before, This is where Factor 
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2 comes into operation. For these seven make so much work for each other 
that all are fully occupied and A is actually working harder than ever. An 
incoming document may well come before each of them in turn. Official E 
decides that it falls within the province of F, who places a draft reply before 
C, who amends it drastically before consulting D, who asks G to deal with 
it. But G goes on leave at this point, handing the file over to H, who drafts 
a minute that is signed by D and returned to C, who revises his draft accord- 
ingly and lays the new version before A. 

What does A do? He would have every excuse for signing the thing unread, 
for he has many other matters on his mind. Knowing now that he is to suc- 
ceed W next year, he has to decide whether C or D should succeed to his own , 
office. He had to agree to G’s going on leave even if not yet strictly 
entitled to it. He is worried whether H should not have gone instead, 
for reasons of health, He has looked pale recently—partly but not solely 
because of his domestic troubles. Then there is the business of F's special 
, increment of salary for the period of the conference and E's application for 
transfer to the Ministry of Pensions. A has heard that D is in love with a 
married typist and that G and F are no longer on speaking terms—no one 
seems to know why. So A might be tempted to sign C's draft and have done 
with it. But A is a conscientious man. Beset as he is with problems created 
by his colleagues for themselves and for him—created by the mere fact of 
these officials existence—he is not the man to shirk his duty. He reads 
through the draft with care, deletes the fussy paragraphs added by C and H, 
and restores the thing back to the form preferred in the first instance by the 
able (if quarrelsome) F. He corrects the English—none of these young men 
can write grammatically—and finally produces the same reply he would have 
written if officials C to H had never been born. Far more people have taken 
far longer to produce the same result. No one has been idle. All have done 
- their best. And it is late in the evening before A finally quits his office and 
begins the return journey to Ealing. The last of the office lights are being 
turned off in the gathering dusk that marks the end of another day's adminis- 
trative toil. Among the last to leave, A reflects with bowed shoulders and a 
wry smile that late hours, like gray hairs, are among the penalties of success. 

From this description of the factors at work the student of political science 
will recognize that administrators are more or less bound to multiply. Noth- 
ing has yet been said, however, about the period of time likely to elapse 
between the date of A's appointment and the date from which we can calcu- 
late the pensionable service of H. Vast masses of statistical evidence have 
been collected and it is from a study of this data that Parkinson's Law has 
been deduced. Space will not allow of detailed analysis but the reader will be 
interested to know that research began in the British Navy Estimates. These 
were chosen because the Admiralty's responsibilities are more easily measur- 
able than those of, say, the Board of Trade. The question is merely one of 
numbers and tonnage. Here are some typical figures. The strength of the 
Navy in 1914 could be shown as 146,000 officers and men, 3249 dockyard 
officials and clerks, and 57,000 dockyard workmen. By 1928 there were 
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only 100,000 officers and men and only 62,439 workmen, but the dockyard 
officials and clerks by then numbered 4558. As for warships, the strength 
in 1928 was a mere fraction of what it had been in 1914— fewer than 20 
capital ships in commission as compared with 62. Over the same period the 
Admiralty officials had increased in number from 2000 to 3569, providing 


(as was remarked) “a magnificent navy on land.” These figures are more 
clearly set forth in tabular form. 


Admiralty Statistics 


CAPITAL OFFICERS 


DOCKYARD 
SHIPS IN AND MEN DOCKYARD OFFICIALS ADMIRALTY 
YEAR COMMISSION IN R.N. WORKERS AND CLERKS OFFICIALS 
1914 62 146,000 57,000 3249 2000 
1928 20 100,000 62,439 4558 3569 
Increase 
or —67.74% —31.5% +9.54% +40.28% +-78.45% 
Decrease 


1 Wo more clerks at Char- 
ing Cross. From this we might be tempted to conclude, provisionally, that the 


rate of increase in administrative staff is likely to be double: that of the 
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technical staff at a time when the actually useful strength (in this case, of 
seamen) is being reduced by 31.5 per cent. It has been proved statistically, 
however, that this last percentage is irrelevant. The officials would have mul- 
tiplied at the same rate had there been no actual seamen at all. 

It would be interesting to follow the further progress by which the 8118 
Admiralty staff of 1935 came to number 33,788 by 1954. But the staff of the 
Colonial Office affords a better field of study during a period of imperial de- 
cline. Admiralty statistics are complicated by factors (like the Fleet Air Arm) 
that makes comparison difficult as between one year and the next. The 
Colonial Office growth is more significant in that it is more purely adminis- 
trative. Here the relevant statistics are as follows: 


1935 1939 1943 1947 1954 
372 450 817 1139 1661 


Before showing what the rate of increase is, we must observe that the extent 
of this department’s responsibilities was far from constant during these 
twenty years. The colonial territories were not much altered in area or popu- 
lation between 1935 and 1939. They were considerably diminished by 1943, 
certain areas being in enemy hands. They were increased again in 1947, but 
have since then shrunk steadily from year to year as successive colonies 
achieve self-government. It would be rational to suppose that these changes 
in the scope of Empire would be reflected in the size of its central administra- 
tion, But a glance at the figures is enough to convince us that the staff totals 
represent nothing but so many stages in an inevitable increase. And this in- 
crease, although related to that observed in other departments, has nothing to 
do with the size—or even the existence—of the Empire. What are the per- 
centages of increase? We must ignore, for this purpose, the rapid increase in 


` staff which accompanied the diminution of responsibility during World War 


II. We should note rather, the peacetime rates of increase: over 5.24 per- 
cent between 1935 and 1939, and 6.55 per cent between 1947 and 1954. 
This gives an average increase of 5.89 per cent each year, a percentage 
markedly similar to that already found in the Admiralty staff increase be- 
tween 1914 and 1928. 

Further and detailed statistical analysis of departmental staffs would be 
inappropriate in such a work as this. It is hoped, however, to reach a tentative 
conclusion regarding the time likely to elapse between a given official's first 
appointment and the later appointment of his two or more assistants. 

Dealing with the problem of pure staff accumulation, all our researches so 
far completed point to an average increase of 5.75 per cent per year. This 
fact established, it now becomes possible to state Parkinson's Law in mathe- 
matical form: In any public administrative department not actually at war, 
the staff increase may be expected to follow this formula— 


m m 
. n 
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k is the number of staff seeking promotion through the appointment of uem 
ordinates; / represents the difference between the ages of appointment ani 
retirement; m is the number of man-hours devoted to answering minutes 
within the department and z is the number of effective units being adminis- 
tered. x will be the number of new staff required each year. Mathematicians 
will realize, of course, that to find the percentage increase they must multiply 
x by 100 and divide by the total of the previous year, thus: 


100 (2k"» + 1) % 
yn 


gure will invariably prove to 


be between 5.17 per cent and 6.56 per cent, irrespective of any variation in 


and the administered, Granted, however, that a 


to ascertain by formula how 
many years will elapse before that Tatio, in 


reached. The forecasting of such a Tesult will 


the politics of the day. It is not 
eeds. Enough for him if he can 
tell us just how fast they grow. 


PROCESS By ALPHABET 


The concept of administration as a process was comparatively slowly 
accepted in America. The idea was born in industry, and found its way 
from “management” into administrative thinking. The French engi- 

, Who became an administrator, in 1916 focused at- 

"the elements of management” in a book 

dle.* He envisioned these 
organizing, commanding, coordination, and con- 
; this work did not re- 
rld War II. Whereas 


DATI 


Fayol's "elements" were applied to industria] prod 


* Translated into English by Constance Sta 


ms, General and Industrial Management 
(London: Pitman and Sons, 1949). j 
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L. Urwick suggested that an administrator, in this case the President 
of the United States, might organize his work along lines of the 
coined-word POSDCORB. The following selection explains their con- 
ception of the seven elements which constitute the major duties of the 
chief executive. 


POSDCORB 
Luther Gulick and L. Urwick 


apes BRINGS us directly to the question, “What is the work of the chief 
executive? What does he do?" 

The answer is POSDCORB. 

POSDCORB is, of course, a made-up word designed to call attention to 
the various functional elements of the work of a chief executive because “ad- 
ministration” and “management” have lost all specific content. POSDCORB 
is made up of the initials and stands for the following activities: 


Planning, that is working out in broad outline the things that need to be 
done and the methods for doing them to accomplish the purpose set for 
the enterprise; 

Organizing, that is the establishment of the formal structure of authority 
through which work subdivisions are arranged, defined and co-ordinated 
for the defined objective; F 3M the J 

Staffing, that is the whole personnel function of bringing in and training 
the staff and maintaining favorable conditions of work; 

Directing, that is the continuous task of making decisions and embodying 


them in specific and general orders and instructions and serving as the 


leader of the enterprise; j | 
Co-ordinating, that is the all important duty of interrelating the various 
parts of work; Ds ; 
Reporting, that is keeping those to whom the executive is responsible in- 
formed as to what is going on, which thus includes keeping himself and 
his subordinates informed through records, research and inspection; 
Budgeting, with all that goes with budgeting in the form of fiscal planning, 


accounting and control. 


This statement of the work of a chief executive is adapted from the func- 
tional analysis elaborated by Henri Fayol in his “Industrial and General 
Administration." It is believed that those who know administration intimately 


ee NC. QUIDEM e UMP ee E 
SOURCE: From Papers on the Science of Administration by Luther Gulick and L. Ur- 
wick. Copyright © 1937 by the Institute of Public Administration, New York, New 
York. Reprinted by permission of the Institute of Public Administration. 
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will find in this analysis a valid and helpful pattern, into which can be fitted 
each of the major activities and duties of any chief executive. 

If these seven elements may be accepted as the major duties of the chief 
executive, it follows that they may be separately organized as subdivisions of 
the executive. The need for such subdivision depends entirely on the size and 
complexity of the enterprise. In the largest enterprises, particularly where the 
chief executive is as a matter of fact unable to do the work that is thrown upon 


him, it may be presumed that one or more parts of POSDCORB should be 
suborganized. 


rounding administration as a process. t 
In 1961, Griffiths and Hemphill published a st 


it helpful? administration? In what ways is 
* p B. Sears, The Nature of the Administratiye Process (New York: Me-Graw-Hill 
1950). : , 


t Russell T. Gregg, “The Administrative Process,” in Ri F 
T. Gregg (eds.), Administrative Behavior in Education CA 
Roald F. Campbell, John E. Corbally, 


deae ampbell and Russell 
ew York: Harper & Row, 1957); 
: 1p: F SA Jr., and John A. Ramseyer, Introduction to Edu- 
cational Administration, second edition : and Bacon, 1962). Daniel Ei 
Griffiths, John Hemphill, et al, Administrati » 1962); Daniel E. 


ce and Persondli n 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1961). e dni eifonality (New York 


Ges 


TABLE 7-1 


Comparative Views of Administration as a Process: 
Viewer, Date of Observation, Work in which Reported, and Elements of the Administrative Process 


OER a ek eee oc 


CAMPBELL, 
GULICK AND CORBALLY, AND GRIFFITHS AND 
FAYOL URWICK SEARS GREGG RAMSEYER HEMPHILL 
1916 1937 1950 1957 1962 1961 
Administration Papers on The Nature of “The Administrative Introduction to Edu- Administrative 
Industrielle et The Science of the Administrative Process” cational Adminis- Performance and 
Générale Administration Process tration Personality 
Planning Planning Planning Decision-making Decision-making Recognizing a problem 
Organizing Organizing Organization Planning Programming Preparing to clarify the 
problem 
Commanding Staffing Direction Organizing Stimulating Initiating work in 
preparation 
Coordination Directing Coordination Communicating Coordinating Organizing and judging 
facts, opinions, and 
situations 
Control Coordinating Control Influencing Appraising Selecting alternatives 
Reporting Coordinating Deciding and acting 


Budgeting Evaluating 
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5. In what ways can the behavior of the school administrator be ex- 
plained in terms of the process of problem-solving? What graphic illustra- 
tion might be utilized to show how the superintendent seeks to take the 
schools from where they are presently to a predetermined position in the 

ure? 

s ‘Where citizens’ advisory committees are indicated as being necessary, 
should the superintendent (a) set them up himself, (b) seek permission 
from the board to do so, or (c) ask the board to appoint them? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of each approach? 

7. How can one be assured that citizens’ advisory committees are (a) 
representative of the community as a whole, (b) only advisory, and (c) 
confined to a definable task? Should these groups be given a "charge"? 
Who should give the charge if one is given? 

8. In Table 7-1, what evolutionary trends are evident in the “alpha- 
betical taxonomy” originated by Fayol in 1916? 
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CHAPTER § 


The Dynamics 


of Administration 


GROUP DYNAMICS AND THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


A social order such as that of the United States is composed of 
two major elements, groups and individuals. While there can be no 
groups without individuals, individuals are often influenced by the or- 
ganizations to which they belong, and through which they seek a better 
life. The study of group dynamics is the study of people in groups. 
In this respect, group dynamics is societal and sociological in nature. 
The purpose of this section is to explore group dynamics as it relates 
to the school administrator in the modern American school system 
today. 

When classified according to their broad general purposes, groups 
may be thought of as family, political, social, economic, religious, and 
educational groups. There are many names for groups—institutions, or- 
ganizations, cartels, parties, klans, tribes, companies, and commissions, 
to name a few. The school in our society is an institution among many 
others with the purpose of educating the young to lead a better life. 
“Groupness” in schools may be related to the board of education, the 
faculty and staff, the noninstructional personnel, the student body, or 
all of these together. i 1 cent 

As a group grows in number, its problems of intercommunication and 
cohesiveness become problems of the first magnitude. School ad- 
ministrators therefore must study the characteristics of groups to work 
effectively with them, while at the same time considering the welfare 
and personal ambitions of each individual who makes up the group. 
Because he is involved with many “publics,” the school administrator 
must know and appreciate the interrelationships of group to group 
within the community. And he must know how to form groups and 


o 
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lead them into desirable channels of endeavor to meet the societal 
expectations which people have for their public schools, 
Let us begin the study of group dynamics with a selection from 


Cartwright and Zander, which poses some basic problems jn group dy- 
namics. 


ISSUES AND BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander 


i matic b l- 
edge about groups. 5 body of know 


PRECONCEPTIONS ABOUT GROUPS 
In the classic discussions of social and political philosophy there persist two 
opposite views of the relation of man to Society. In the one, individual man 
SOURCE: From pp. 33-35 Group D 
and Alvin Zander. Copyright © 1953 
by permission of Harper & Row, Pub 
London. 


namics, 2nd ed., edited b 
» 1960 by Row, p 
lishers, Incorporat 


y Dorwin Cartwright 
eterson & Company. Reprinted 
ed, and Tavistock Publications, 
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is imperfect or even evil, and social organization is required to do things he 
cannot do alone or to control his aggressive, selfish, and exploitative tend- 
encies. Without cooperation, social organization, and groups of various kinds, 
man would not survive biologically; and without group standards, social 
values, and laws, or other means of controlling behavior, civilization would 
be impossible. 

According to the opposite view, man is intrinsically good in what is called 
his “natural” condition, and social organization of all kinds is bad. The state, 
organization, or the group only inhibit and corrupt the individual. Groups 
demand blind conformity, they encourage mediocrity, they generate regressive 
dependency, and they cling stubbornly and irrationally to the status quo. The 
emotional flavor of this extreme view may be illustrated in C. G. Jung’s as- 
sertion that “when a hundred clever heads join a group, one big nincompoop 
is the result, because every individual is trammelled by the otherness of the 
others.” 

Contemporary discussions of modern society reveal these two conflicting 
evaluations of man and groups. And, unfortunately, the term “group dy- 
namics” has become associated in some popular writings with the first of 
these. For example, in his critique of “the organization man,” William H. 
Whyte, Jr. asserts that this odious creature has been encouraged by group 
dynamicsists, who have deified the group. Group dynamicists believe, accord- 
ing to such critics, that everything should be done by and in groups: individual 
responsibility is always bad, man-to-man supervision is bad, and even indi- 
vidual therapy is bad; the only good things are committee meetings, group 
decisions, group therapy, group think, and togetherness. In short, the group 
dynamicists are said to hold the classic view that individual man is imperfect 
or impotent while the group is good. Although this extreme position has un- 
doubtedly been advocated by some people calling themselves “group dynami- 
cists,” it does not reflect accurately the views of most people working in this 
field. 

Anyone responsible for the management of group life must make some 
working assumptions about the values which will be gained or lost as a result 
of any particular kind of group activity. But it is the essence of the researcher's 
task to attempt to determine empirically what these effects are in actuality. 
The group dynamicist who is dedicated to research refuses to begin his in- 
vestigations by assuming he knows the answers. He cannot, of course, avoid 
making basic assumptions of various sorts in his work, but these should 
merely guide his research so that he can better discover the true nature of 
group life. The basic assumptions held by most group dynamicists may be 
summarized by means of the following four propositions. 

1. Groups are inevitable and ubiquitous. This is not to say that groups 
must maintain the properties they display at any given time in a particular 
society nor that every group which now exists should perpetuate itself, but 
one can hardly conceive of a collection of human beings living in geographical 
proximity under conditions where it would be correct to assert that no groups 
exists and that there is no such thing as group membership. Even the most 
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extreme individualists, such as the Beatniks, form groups which have their 
own language, heroes, hangouts, and distinctive dress. In fact, it is clear to 


social scientists that conformity is as extreme among such groups of non- 
conformists as anywhere in society. 


portance to individuals. A person’s very sense of identity is shaped by the 
groups of significance to him—his family, his church, his profession or oc- 
cupation. A person's position in a group, moreover, may affect the way 
qualities as his level of aspira- 
If may be a prized possession 
oportions have resulted from the 


4. A correct understanding of group dynamics (obtainable from research) 


4 consequences from groups can be de- 
liberately enhanced. Through a knowledge of group dynamics, groups can 


be made to serve better ends, for knowledge gives power to modify human 
behavior and social institutions, 


The group dynamicis; 
with the individualist th 


ter able to attain the legitimate goals of 
groups, to enhance the best values of Society, and to enrich the diee. Ie- 
Sources of individuals. 


POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION IN EDUCATION 
What is the relationshi 
How is the school administrator involved? 
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follows, the authors viewpoint is that "education is inextricably in- 
volved with politics and politics prevades education." Other writers 
have made similar statements. In the midst of these circumstances, 
the school administrator, together with the board of education, must 
make important decisions affecting education. The implication, there- 
fore, is that school administrators must know the pressures which gen- 
erate around the schools, and must be able to cope with them on a 
day-to-day basis. 


PRESSURE GROUPS IN POLITICS AND 
EDUCATION 


John H. Bunzel 


OX OF THE ‘ascinations of the American political system, at least for the 

political scientist, is that there is no precise explanation for the way it 

operates. Countless theories have been advanced which claim to account for 
the institutional arrangements and procedures we have devised to conduct our 
political affairs. They range all the way from the normative natural rights 
theory at the heart of our Bill of Rights to the most recent adventures in be- 
haviorism which would make a “science” out of politics. Each in its own way 
doubtless has a truth by the tail and has contributed substantially to our 
knowledge. But one inescapable fact emerges: all tightfisted, ironclad assump- 
tions of determinism must be rejected in trying to understand the American 

' political process. Politics is still the art of the second best, which is to say the 
art of the possible. 

As a matter of fact, both American and foreign observers are constantly 
struck by the incomprehensibility of our politics. As a people, we are so 
casual about what we believe that we seem to lack any convictions at all. We 
are so apathetic about what our government does, or who runs it, that we rarely 
turn out more than half of our eligible voters for an election. We assume the 
role of the leading democratic power of the world, but often do not seem to 
act like one, And as for our two political parties—well, there is just no ac- 
counting for them. 

Daniel Bell has suggested that there are roughly three ways of looking at 
American politics. In his view, attention should be paid to 1) the role of the 


SOURCE: From "Pressure Groups in Politics and Education,” by John H. Bunzel, 
Associate Professor of Political Science, San Francisco State College, National Ele- 
mentary Principal, January 1964, pp. 12-16. Copyright © 1964, Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals, National Education Association. All rights reserved. Reprinted by 
permission of the author and the Department of Elementary Principals. 
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electoral structure, 2) the democratic tradition in the United States, and 3) 
the role and place of interest groups in the American political system. My 


major concern here, at least at the outset, is with the third area, but a few 
words should be said about the other two. 


be controlled, Therefore, he said, the g 
settling conflicting interests, 


i glect his group 
“independent” voter and 


the “independent” congressman as ideal types in exercising political power. 
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But when we exalt the individual and the “independent,” we ignore a blunt 
fact of political life—that power in present-day politics springs from organ- 
ization. In a large part of our life today, the individual—the average citizen— 
is almost an innocent bystander and frequently a bewildered one. He feels 
that his vote is futile because he does not see how it can influence public 
policy. “Organization represents concentrated power,” someone has said, 
“and concentrated power can exercise a dominating influence when it en- 
counters power which is diffuse and not concentrated, and therefore weaker.” 

In our modern industrial society, there has been a proliferation of groups 
to the point that no aspect of our lives is left untouched. Family, schools, 
churches, street gangs, fraternities, labor unions, cultural groups, professional 
associations: one need only name a cause and he will quickly discover a group 
actively promoting it—or, in the case of Los Angeles, a movement about to 
start one. This vast multiplication of interest groups, it should be stressed, 
has resulted in the breaking up of considerable unobstructed power that 
formerly resided for the most part in certain social and economic classes. It is 
in this sense that we can now refer to our government as the broker state, in 
o the same way that we can evaluate the American political system against the 
backdrop of modern-day democratic pluralism. 


DIVERSE PRESSURES ON SCHOOLS 


Nowhere is the politics of pluralism more manifest than in education. In 
every community throughout the country, the schools are on the receiving 
end of turbulent pressures from groups on every side. Consider for a moment 
the demands one would be expected to heed if he sat on the local school 
board. If he lived in a community where there were farmers, he would hear 
their cries for courses which would benefit rural children. The trade unions, 
‘if there were any, would want consumer economics and more shop courses. 
Another group would argue strongly for vocational courses at the expense of 
general education. The churches would press for more released time; others 
would insist that every member of the school board stand up for the right to 
have God and prayers in the classroom. A taxpayers’ group would want to 
cut educational costs to the bone, while a newly formed group of parents 
would want to issue bonds for school expansion. 

The board member would quickly discover, if he did not already know, 
that education is inextricably involved with politics and that politics pervades 
education. It is in the midst of such force and counterforce that superintend- 
ents, principals, and boards of education must make their important and 
complex decisions. All of these pressures for special content in the curriculum, 
for economy or expansion, Or for particular benefits for business or other 
interests—are part of the daily routine of those who administer to the needs 
of our schools. ^ 

It is no secret that schools are also decisive in forming attitudes. To this 
end, widely assorted groups expend their energy in trying to control what is 


r 
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taught in the classroom and what is allowed on the library shelves. James 
McCamy of the University of Wisconsin makes the important observation 
that most American schools remain free to be sensible only because there is 
a competition of pressures upon them. When self-appointed guardians of 
God, Country, and the Flag take out after a “subversive” textbook, other 


j : r are the extremists always victorious in 
their shrill demands to dictate what the schools should teach. 


I have overdrawn the picture to make a central 
lined, the pluralism of our Political institutions and decision-making proced- 
ures is denied and in its place is substituted a monolithic structure of power 
and influence, Put another way, politics js teduced to economics, Political 


point. In the view just out- 
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decisions, far from being regarded as the outcome of a complex interaction of 
competing demands on responsible political leaders by an assortment of 
claimants, are seen instead as the virtual conditioned reflex of a power 
structure run by some economic group or groups. 

The earliest investigations of American communities were done by sociolo- 
gists. One thinks of the classic and pioneering Middletown studies by the 
Lynds. Only recently have political scientists discovered, or rediscovered, what 
is fast becoming a major field of teaching and research—urban politics. They 
are following in the sociologists’ footsteps but are making important correc- 
tions to several sociological assumptions and conclusions. Their increasing at- 
tention to the distribution rather than the concentration of political influence 
has resulted in a reevaluation of the meaning and location of power in 
American society. 

It has been remarked that we may say about power in general only what 
St. Augustine said about time—that we all know perfectly well what it is 


„until someone asks us. Current research in the politics of community decision 


making is examining the notion of power in the context of actual com- 
munity behavior. Stated another way, the political scientist is now concerned 
with putting the concept of power to a variety of empirical tests. Many ob- 
servers of American society have long entertained the idea that power—for 
example, the power to “run the city"—is concentrated in a small ruling 
clique because of the enormous inequalities in the distribution of the re- 
sources of influence such as property, income, and social status. According 
to this view, an economic and social elite decides things behind the scenes— 
in effect, filling the political vacuum. This explanation fits nicely the general 
theory of elite control. But the prior question that is now increasingly being 
asked is this: Given the existence of these inequalities, who in fact actually 
makes the important community-wide decisions? The answers, it is now clear, 
must come from knowledge based on observation. 


POLITICS OF EDUCATION 


The politics of education in all of our communities is a case in point. It has 
often been convenient if not fashionable to talk of a given community as 
“business dominated," meaning that the businessmen in town are the only 
organized group with effective power and influence. Few would deny, of 
course, that there are communities which approximate this business-dominated 
model. The difficulty is that in too many cases the very assumption of busi- 
ness influence and domination precedes any hard investigation of what, in 
fact, the community power situation really is. There is a tendency, epitomized 
by the inside dopester style and savvy of newspapermen who cover City Hall, 
to ask, *Who runs things around here?" The more pertinent question is, 
“How do things get done around here?” The former almost invites a response 
suggestive of some kind of ruling elite; the latter has the merit of at least 


allowing for a wider range of possible replies. 


. 
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Professor Robert Dahl’s recent study of New Haven is illuminating in this 
regard) He and his associates began their explorations with one essential 
question in mind: who governs the city? Before long, they realized that this 
question had to be broken down into many others. They discovered, for 
example, that the members of the community who played a decisive role in, say, 
urban redevelopment were not those who participated in the process of 
decision making in education. Through an exhaustive analysis of carefully 
Obtained interview data, Professor Dahl showed that there are important 
differences among participants with respect to both the frequency with which 


they participate and the range of issue areas in which they participate. But 


only a small group of citizens—the Professional politicians—participate 
steadily. “These are citizens to whom politics is a career, or at least an al- 
al resources at a high rate, acquire 
egree of influence. These citizens, the 
ability and instability in the political 
n of Dahl’s study is that politics cannot. 
» that political decisions are not the in- 


» San Francisco. The study, limited in 
Plore labor's relations with the political, 
» business, and civic elements in the com- 


! Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), 355 pP- 
2 Ibid., p. 301. 4 à 
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should be provided for those who are interested and that all students should 
be encouraged to have contact with vocational subjects. It tends to place less 
emphasis on the traditional, academic type of education. It is opposed to 
special classes for the gifted and is against removing them from contact with 
other students. 

Thus in the major educational controversy which erupted in San Fransico 
two years ago, labor exerted its influence to change Lowell High School from 
an academic to a comprehensive school. Labor was joined by the principals 
and teachers of the comprehensive schools in the city who understandably 
resented the fact that Lowell enjoyed a reputation for higher standards than 
did their own high schools. The teachers at Lowell and the school’s alumni 
association were among the groups influential in support of the academic 
program. 

A prominent union leader offered the following more or less random obser- 
vations on labor’s educational goals and responsibilities: 


. We have trouble all the time with various taxpayers groups that want to whit- 
tle down on vocational schools, apprenticeship programs and the like. We are 
always having to answer back to attacks on such things as Adult Education. We 
think these are very necessary and should be continued. Also Child Care Centers. 
We have always felt deeply about these. We need a decent and a rich Child Care 
program. Our Women’s Organizations support these. Waitresses, for example. 
They are strong supporters because they have a concern about having their kids 
taken care of. 

Education is a continuing process. You have all the large taxpaying groups 
continually checking and analyzing the activities of the Board of Education, cut- 
ting down and chopping away. In the structure of the Board of Education you 
have one labor man and six other people. Generally over the years these six 
are predominantly wealthy or people with business or insurance interests, and 
by its very nature is bound to be a conservative Board. Thus when it comes to 
‘school house construction you will likely see a lot of whittling away. We feel 
a new school should be a modern complete school. We don’t like a school being 
just specifically an academic school. The basic motive for this kind of academic 
school is tax-conscious purposes, in our opinion. It’s going to cost more money 
to have a comprehensive high school. An academic high school is the cheapest 
school. Of course we think it will cost them more in the long run when they 
eventually have to meet these needs. Our people pay a helluva lot of the taxes, 
and indirectly probably pay them all. 


In San Francisco or any place else, labor's efforts to implement its educa- 
tional objectives have not always been successful. But in recent years, the 
involvement of organized labor in these matters has developed to the point 
where its voice, if not equal to that of the business community, is certainly 
increasingly important. Of even more interest to the political scientist, how- 
ever, is the mounting evidence that neither power nor politics in American 
society is as closely wed to business and financial interests as the varying 
elitist theories have regulary insisted. 

It is undeniable that economics and politics cannot be separated in any 
strict way. It js also a safe presumption that business leaders and groups not 
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only have more pervasive influence in the general community but also have 
far greater access to the “tension points” of the decision-making process. This 
is not to say, however, that these groups and individuals exercise such power 
and influence so continuously that there are no opportunities for others to 
participate. In our large metropolitian areas, social change takes many forms 
and is a response to a variety of different pressures. Local boards of super- 
visors, for example, are sensitive not only to the ballot box but also to a wide 
range of influence, persuasion, bargaining, and power in which a multitude 
of private groups and organizations play a decisive part from one day to the 
next. It is in this gray area that a disproportionate amount of power may be 
wielded by some groups and individuals rather than by others. To talk of 
community decision making, therefore, is to recognize that some of the most 
crucial “public” decisions are neither public nor private. 

If one takes such a Pressing problem as the school system, it is clear that 
the shape and direction of a community’s educational program is not simply 
the result of an electoral choice or even of a public administrative decision. 
It is also the result of intricate relations between public officials, the board of 


education, minority racial organizations, teachers groups, neighborhood 
groups, and many others. 


ADMINISTRATORS INFLUENCE OTHERS 


The able school administrator is one who influences the formal and 
informal groups within the communi 


FACE-TO-FACE WITH THE POWER ELITE 
Archie Dykes 


Ge persons in a community have more influence than others. This 
social phenomenon has been confirme 


A d many times over by the findings 
of sociological investigations, 


SOURCE: From Educational Executives Overview, May 1963, pp. 34-35. Copyright 
© 1963 by the Buttenheim Publishing Corp. Reprinted by permission of the Educa- 
tional Executives Overview. 
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Robert Dahl, in his New Haven studies, found that “on any single issue, 
there are only a few influentials; one usually finds that, for any particular 
sector of policy, only a small number of persons ever initiate alternatives or 
veto the proposals of others.” Roald Campbell, in a review of research deal- 
ing with community forces and administrative behavior, concludes that “com- 
munity control is exercised by a handful of influential people who seem, for 
the most part, to be willingly accorded their positions of influence by their 
fellow citizens. Within this welter of forces and their attendant restrictions, 
the school administrator, often a social stranger, must find his way.” Other 
significant research is going on in this area now. 

But we have permitted the sociologists and political scientists to wrestle 
with this problem alone for too long. It is time the education profession de- 
veloped some sophistication in the matter of community power structure. 
The phenomenon is obvious to all. No administrator can discharge his leader- 
ship responsibility adequately until he is able to relate himself effectively to 
the community decision-making process, and a decisive element in that proc- 
ess is the informal power structure within the community. 

Ironically, most training programs in educational administration give the 
administrator considerable scholarly knowledge of the workings of the formal 
system of community decision-making without acquainting him with the way 
in which the informal power structure works for good and evil in community 
life. All too frequently, his knowledge in this area has to come, if at all, from 
hard and sometimes bitter experience. 

One superintendent I know simply could not understand why his bond 
issue had been beaten so badly at the polls. He had made every effort to 
arouse public sentiment. The PTA groups had worked faithfully; the lay 
committee had left nothing undone which might contribute to the success 
of the referendum; and all indicators pointed toward public acceptance. But 
the issue was defeated! Finally, one of his friends, familiar with the com- 
munity’s hierarchy of influence, suggested he talk with Mr. Brown, the re- 
tired judge, before undertaking any future bond issues. The superintendent 
heeded the advice, discussed the educational needs of the community thor- 
oughly with Judge Brown, and, over a period of time, secured his support 
and the support of his friends. The next time around, the bond issue was 
approved, What the superintendent, in his first attempt to get the issue passed, 
did not understand was that Judge Brown and the members of his group 
exercised immense influence in the community. 

Every practicing administrator needs a keen awareness of how important 
decisions are made in his community, who makes them, and how he can 
relate himself to these persons in such a way as to influence their decision. 
I do not mean to imply that the administrator should become a politician— 
a manipulating Machiavelli. But a thorough understanding of the community 
decision-making process and the role played by influential community lead- 
ers, an understanding that goes beyond the PTA groups, the citizens’ com- 
mittees, the civic clubs, and the formal political structure to encompass the 
less apparent, more powerful determinants in community decisions, will be 
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3 STEPS TO STATESMANSHIP 
1. Identify 


Every administrator should make a conscious effort to identify com- 
munity leaders who are outside the formal institutions and agencies 
of local government. The leadership roles of those who compose the 
formal institutions are readily observable, but the roles of those who 
operate “behind the scenes” are much more difficult to see. It is pre- 
cisely these people, however, who wield the power in many cases. 


2. Educate 


Every administrator should devise ways and means of educating the $ 
informal leaders to the needs of the schools and the local educational 
program. Efforts in this area must be oriented to the value structure 
of the leaders and must coincide with th 
Progress. (The importance of 
is one possible appeal.) Unas 
ministrator should make th 
be, nothing here to compro: 
standards. Total communi 
of the administrator, and 
a part of the community, 


3. Lead 


Every administrator should 
community’s educational 


eir concepts of community 
good schools in attracting new industry 
hamedly and without apology, the ad- 
ese efforts to influence. There is, or should . 
mise the administrator’s principles or ethical 
ty leadership is, after all, the responsibility 


the informal power structure is very much 


demonstrate, by his dedication to the 


palatable to many administrators. I 
cial phenomenon, It is, nevertheless, 
dministrator to acknowledge its exist- 


do not argue the desirability of the so 
a fact, and the failure of the school a 
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ence will not make it less real. He must do everything possible to assure that 
those who comprise the hierarchy of the informal power structure are in- 
formed about the educational needs of the community and made sensitive 
to the importance of these needs to the total welfare of the community. 

As is the case in most matters with which the administrator must con- 
cern himself, achievement of these objectives is not simple. Success requires 
that he have professional competence and personal integrity of the highest 
order. If his motive is self-aggrandizement, his efforts will most probably 
fail. If his motive is a desire to further the community’s educational pro- 
gram, he will probably succeed. 


KNOW YOUR COMMUNITY 


The importance of the school administrator knowing his community 
cannot be overemphasized. This knowledge requires an analysis of the 
"power structure of the community, and some advice on what to look 
for in identifying the persons who have key roles in it. Failure to know 
the power structure and locate those persons high in it may have an 
adverse effect on the administrator’s tenure in the community. 


HOW COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURES 
INFLUENCE ADMINISTRATIVE TENURE 


Donald J. McCarty 


I CONVENTIONAL wisdom parceled out among insiders in the edu- 
cational enterprise has one pivotal theme which cannot be easily set aside. 
“Know your community” is the final message stenciled on the consciousness 
of the eager young school administrator who moves from the unworldly 
cloister of graduate school to the reality of his first major responsibility. 
Many among us would hasten to corroborate this bit of practical advice, and 
for good reason. 

Estimates of the length of tenure of public school superintendents vary, 
but most indicate unusually short terms of service. It has been estimated 
that even in coveted positions in large urban systems, the mean tenure is 
only nine years. It has been hypothesized, variously, that for the United 
States as a whole the mean tenure of all chief school officers in one school 
system is 3.7 years or that the yearly turnover is approximately 15 percent. 
The accuracy of these educated guesses, of course, is effectively obscured by 
the cultural conveniences invented to safeguard professional reputations. To 


SOURCE: From The American School Board Journal, May 1964, pp. 11-13. Copy- 
right © 1964 by the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Reprinted with 
permission of The American School Board Journal and the author. 
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it si i iti oves, and appointments to pro- 
Dus T Pim a) See aa behind which a repudiated 
Eus B nie removed from the scene without upsetting the tranquillity 
dà oq m in any one year are legion. In addition to remaining m 
the job with the support of the board of education, a school WE 
may (1) involuntarily resign, retire early, or be fired; (2) voluntarily resig 
because he anticipates involuntary resignation; (3) remain for another year, 
but be looking for another job; (4) voluntarily resign or retire entirely be- 
cause of “pull” factors of another job or of retirement. A 

Though frequently overlooked, these Statistics about tenure should be 
interpreted in the light of administration and management in general because 
the school system is the largest enterprise in most communities and counties. 
This comparison is true whether size is computed in terms of the magnitude 
of the budget or the number of People directly involved. Since tenure of 
such short duration would be considered absurd in the business world gen- 


erally, it is no small wonder that the profession of school administration is 
euphemistically dubbed the “uneasy profession.” 


SHORT TENURE OF ADMINISTRATORS 

The extremely short tenure of chief school administrators could be the result 
of factors inherent in the role except for one f 
ong and satisfying careers in the 

tarily with permission most reli 
principals, and the public itself. 
The importance of 
ing brief points may in 
1. The Prospect of sho; 


act: many superintendents 
school system, and they retire volun- 
uctantly granted by the school board, teachers; 


Tt tenure does not encourage long-range propr 
be realized long after the superintendent who initiate 


to educational Program planning, 


2. €nure discourages bold and experimental "DIOS 
grams which might greatly improve our understanding of the educational 
strong leadership and would risk failure, 2$ 

does any experiment, 

3. The prospect of short tenure is likely to have serious implications for 
the mental health of Persons who play a role in Our society which requires 
greater mental balance than do many others, x 

4. The widespread knowledge of short tenure is likely to have implica- 
tions for recruitment which may eliminate many talented people from en- 
tering the profession. 

5. Familiarity with the unique as 


community is not likely to be enhanced by short tenure. Indeed, adequate 


orientation to a particular community may well take a length of time ap- 
proaching that of the mean tenure figure indicated above. 


pects of school management in any give? 
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The proposition advanced in this article is that a major portion of varia- 
tions in length of tenure for chief school administrators may be explained 
in terms of the power structure of the community. There is perhaps no set 
of variables more fundamental to a school system than those dealing with 
social power. For the purposes of this discussion, power is defined as the 
ability to determine the behavior of others, even against their wishes. Thus 
it is through the exercise of power relationships by community leaders that 
schools and school personnel are limited in aims and educational methodology. 
It is further assumed that the role of the superintendent, as it is actually 
played, is primarily a matter of integrating the interests of the power struc- 
ture with those of accepted educational practice of personnel in the school 
and interpreting the position of each to the other. This is a most difficult 
assignment. 

The power structure with which the superintendent must deal is neither 
as simple nor as uniform as the most popular case studies in sociology and 
„political science might lead one to believe. Rather, evidence readily available 
to the careful observer of American society indicates that the power structure 
varies significantly from one community to another. If this be so, the aphorism 
“know your community” is no idle jest. Further, it is postulated that this 
variation in power structure has definite implications both for the structure 
of the school and for the political role of the superintendent. 


FOUR TYPES OF POWER STRUCTURE 


Sociological literature abounds in a concept of the power structure which is 
often called the “elite power model.” This concept holds that the power 
structure of the community is a pyramid, with a few or even one man at 
the top. In matters of “big policy,” the power structure directs the course 
of events in the community. “Big policy” includes school matters, particu- 
larly so when large bond issues are to be levied. This model of power has 
been criticized in that actual proof of such events is next to impossible to 
verify; still, for our purposes, we shall assume that at least some communi- 
ties follow this pattern in leadership relations. 

Obviously, the “elite power model” does not allow for conflict between 
sides of relatively even strength. Yet, there is much evidence that such a 
bargaining situation exists in many communities. The present author while 
engaged in an intensive study of one embattled school community found not 
only relatively even sides among factions, but the appearance of character- 
istics of power within each faction similar to those in the single elite power 
model in the dominated community. This type may be defined as the fac- 
tional power structure. 

There is also a considerable amount of evidence that some communities 
follow neither the dominated nor the factional power model. Rather, the 
power structure is pluralistic or diffused, with many poles of power. Pre- 
sumably there is no single power structure which must be reckoned with 
for every situation; rather, the issue at stake determines the amount of 
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involvement by the various centers of power. This state of affairs -— 
labeled the pluralistic power structure. Power and community E ei 
and the superintendent is not free to run the schools as he sees fit, bu 

is not overwhelming. 
A A type of i med may be found, especially among small ia 
communities. This type of community exhibits no active power ae 
although for our purposes all that is required is that the community exe 


no active power relations with regard to school matters. We shall call this 
the inert power structure. 


people in the community 


les, who dre. inclined to look 
upon the school as a symbol for their a 3^ ism ar 4, in protest, 


express their alienation by negative votes on sS iinistra? z0 


The community, then, should be viewed)” 
which include a wi 


very fact of these c 


IDENTIFYING A COMMUNITY 


'S POWER STRUCTURE 
Where, then, does our isi 


1 John E. Horton, “The Angry Voter: A Study in Political Alienation" (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1960). 
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Rotarian who is a native of the community, and hope that their perceptions 
jibe with members of his board of education, who incidentally are his most 
valued counselors in a delicate mission of this type. Such a pointed investi- 
gation will lead him back into the more sedate techniques of checking news- 
paper files, studying census data, identifying who lives in the favored housing 
areas, obtaining the membership list of the more exclusive private clubs, 
and the like. On-the-spot observation of how local political issues of vari- 
ous kinds are actually resolved becomes the final decisive step in classifying 
a community's power structure. 


KNOWING THE COMMUNITY IMPORTANT 


Why is this information valuable to the school administrator? Certainly not 
to enable him to seek identification with power figures in order to learn 
the proper cues in controversial situations, intent mainly on avoiding public 
„fuss. Rather, it is incumbent upon him as the political and ceremonial head 
of the school system to anticipate how the power structure may react to 
innovative and imaginative proposals in order that he may be better prepared 
to respond to pressures, if they are invoked. Does it really make any differ- 
ence in the long run whether a school administrator is aware of the political 
facts of life about his community? Surely it does. . 

Unlike business it has to be recognized that the education of America’s 
youth is clearly a contested notion; pedagogic goals are entirely too inchoate 
and mysterious to be translated readily into teaching goals. For instance, 
people consistently argue that “genuine” education is preparation for the 
university or that “true” education is aimed at improving social behavior, 
These are authentic symptoms of the debatable nature of educational goals. 
Loyalty to the American way of life is an almost universally accepted edu- 
cational objective. Does this mean an inquiring citizen? Does it mean a 
conforming citizen? It cannot mean both. Whereas selling tissue paper may 
be the single most important objective for Kimberly-Clark, educational goals 
must be forged from a number of mutually contending traditions whose 
defenders are reluctant or unwilling to adjust their deep-seated differ- 
ences, 

Imagine a situation in which nearly everyone is willing to admit some 
expertise. Education fits this definition perfectly; since we all at one time 
or another have played an active role in the educational experiment either 
as teacher or learner, we have firsthand information and strong feelings to 
buttress our convictions. Who would deny that different people frequently 
have different ideas of what schools should do. No matter what the school 
program, it is likely to be criticized; in fact, lay appraisal of local educa- 
tional programs is inextricably enmeshed in the larger community setting of 
which it is a part. It is within this anomic setting that I think the under- 
standing of present educational management is best sought; there need be 
no apology for time spent in "knowing your community.” 
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EFFECT OF POWER STRUCTURES ON TENURE 


So much for this line of argument. There remains, then, the prediction of 
what is likely to happen to the tenure of the beleaguered school administra- 


tor as he treads warily among various types of community power struc- 
tures. 


Tenure will almost certainly be shorter in factional communities than in 
any other type. The very lack of stability generated when relatively equal 
power centers are in competition promotes frequent shifts in control of the 
decision-making apparatus. Today it may be one faction that is able to 


successfully demand foreign-language teaching in the elementary grades; 


tomorrow it may be another faction that turns "thumbs down" on a bond 
issue for a swimming pool. If 


the school administrator becomes identified 
with one faction in the minds of the other and the majority changes, or if 
he is too immovably committed to his own particular views, his leadership 
is jeopardized. 


Let us examine another case in which the community power structure 


may impinge directly on the role of the administrator. Tenure is likely to 
be shorter when the Superintendent is oriented toward internal matters of 
dominated and factional communities (ie., curriculum 


an inordinate degree on th 
the apparent correspondence 

Other examples come rea 
superintendent fails actively 
by the power structure in the domi: 


nated and factional community, 
or inert power structure. 


CONTINUANCE OF COMMUNITY POWER STRUCT URES 
There is little likelihood that communit 


Y Power structures will automatically 
evaporate; as long as schools are contro! 


nnovative and courageous administrator; 


otherwise, by default, we shall encourage the more placid administrator who 


wants to enjoy a quieter life. 
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AIDS TO SUPERINTENDENT'S LEADERSHIP 


There is only one effective measure as I see it. That is that, as soon as 
possible, each board of education at the local level should attempt to fortify 
and strengthen the superintendent's recommending prerogative. This preroga- 
tive is a safeguard to the schools, makes a channel of communication through 
the superintendent to and from the board, creates and nurtures the leader- 
ship role of the superintendent, and makes him a catalyst for educational 
progress. The professional staff quickly senses the real character of the 
working relationship between the board and its superintendent; opportunity 
for professional leadership by the superintendent is fractured if authority 
and responsibility is clearly deflected from his position. The superintendent 
should not be a broker trading in the pressures and demands of community 
conflict. 

Each board of education should provide its superintendent with a rea- 
. sonable form of term contract, perhaps three to five years, renewable 
annually. This action would provide for an annual audit of the superintend- 
ent’s performance, would lessen the critical short-range emphasis by the 
superintendent on establishing goodwill with significant power figures as the 
surest method to continue tenure, and would greatly enhance the prospects 
for better education in every community in the land. 


AN ALTERNATIVE 

Are promising alternative methods of administering the schools avail- 
able? In searching for the best method, it is often profitable to explore 
other ways. In the following selection, the convenor of art for the 
junior high schools of East York in suburban Toronto, Canada, sug- 
gests such an alternative. 


ARE PRINCIPALS OBSOLETE? 
R. G. Des Dixon 


HERE is something pathetic about those former European kings who 
d Baie on a diet of dim hopes and the memory of past power. So long 
as they stay in Monte Carlo we can accept them as storybook characters in 
a vestigial fairyland. It is when they go campaigning in the real world that 


mien ier? eet id Lo a. a 
Source: From the Phi Delta Kappan, November 1959, pp. 57-60. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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tions have appeared to cause concern. The butcher Offers gratuitously with 
the pork chops his Opinion that the new principal is "really tightening up 
on those kids at the high school.” A father whose son has failed recalls with 


reverence “the tough old bird” who ran his boyhood high school and made 
everybody toe the mark, teachers and students alike, 


no. Pursue the matter and they seem 
They want the administrative reins held tightly, 


would get chopped away in an attempt to 

Perhaps the "something better" in school administration will come with 
an entirely new approach. It may be that the office of principal, like that 
of king, belongs to the past. The Schools of Switzerland are run without 
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principals or headmasters. Teachers take turns being head teacher. Even 
such supervisory positions as exist (there are no inspectors or superintend- 
ents) are passed around among teachers. Under such a system, Swiss schools 
have come to rank with the world’s finest. 

From this European stronghold of democracy may come a cue for the 
next development in our educational scene, the teacher-run school. Simply 
having teachers take turns as head teacher would probably not satisfy our 
needs. We would fear the prospect of weak or dilettante teachers at the 
helm. The Swiss teachers are better educated (all academic secondary teach- 
ers must qualify for the doctorate) and apparently are all career teachers 
(there are very few women in the profession), so the rotation method ap- 
pears to suit them. 


THE STAFF ELECTS HEAD TEACHER 


. Our solution to the problem would be the election of a head teacher by 
vote of all staff members. Surely we can credit our teachers with enough 
sense to pick suitable people for the job. Experience seems to suggest that 
teachers know better than boards of education who among them should be 
promoted. 

Suppose it is May. A special staff meeting is taking place at Millenium 
Secondary School. Before every teacher is a copy of the statement of quali- 
fications submitted by each candidate for an administrative hitch. Any 
teacher who has taught full time throughout the present year at Millenium 
may offer himself as a candidate. If elected, he will hold office for three 
years on the Administrative Committee, called Adcom. Candidates have made 
their intentions known three weeks prior to the meeting and have circulated 
their statements of qualifications at least two weeks before, so that staff 
members have already had opportunities to consider and discuss the aspirants. 
All that remains is for each candidate to make an oral presentation to the 
Staff and to be questioned by them. : 1 

Voting by secret ballot takes place one day after the special meeting. All 
teachers who have taught one year at Millenium and who have agreed to 
remain for the following year have the right to vote. Ballots are counted by 
the present Administrative Committee and the successful candidate is in- 
formed at once. Immediately thereafter the same information is made known 
to the entire staff. This clean and efficient method removes the torturing 
fears and delays of the traditional cloak and dagger method of promo- 
tion. 

The newly elected member of Adcom will not officially take office until 
the following September but may sit in at meetings immediately in order 
to orient himself. As of September, he does his administrative chores for 
half of the day and teaches the other half. During the first year of tenure 
his duties are largely those of the traditional vice principal, that is, liaison 
between administration and students, though as a member of the three-man 
team he has a full voice in policy making. Since the title “principal” may 
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carry connotations not applicable at Millenium, the title “dean” is used. 
Thus, our first year man is assistant dean. , 

In his second year he becomes dean and spends all of his time on admin- 
istrative duties. He is chairman of Adcom and head of the school. As such 
he will represent the school to the community and to the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The dean holds office for one year only, and then, for his third year, 
becomes secretary of the Administrative Committee. Again he will spend 
is responsible for keeping the 
careful files, important in a dynamic administrative System. At the same 
nd administration. The secretary 
has equal voting power along with the other two members of Adcom. 
must return to classroom teaching 
another administrative term. Since 
ee enjoy a certain prestige and are 
ry, it is not uncommon for teachers 
hers who have served on Adcom at 


Ive on an advisory council headed by 
hip. 


OK IN HYPOTHETICAL TOWNSHIP, BUT . 2% 
It is clear that teacher-run Schools work v 
Ship, but possible weaknesses will be point 
tional systems. Since teach 


: would regard a consider- 
‘able amount of teaching experi i i 
five years or so of teaching experi 


WILL IT PROVIDE STRONG LEADERSHIP? 
Teachers from the traditional system will wond 
system can provide strong leadership while 
the group dynamics approach. Obviously, 


er whether or not the Adcom 
maintaining the advantages of 
the democratic aspect basis to 
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group dynamics is at the heart of the system. The administration is the 
teachers. Even if a member of Adcom decides to become an autocrat, he 
can be outvoted by the other two members. Besides, he will only be in of- 
fice for three years. The coming and going of members each year will also 
prevent the establishment of an autocratic administrative clique. The ques- 
tion then is, will there be leadership? 

Probably yes. Administrators in office for only three years are not likely 
to run out of energy and ride on past glory. Rather, they will go all out to 
prove themselves so that they may be re-elected. It is only for one year 
that a teacher serves as dean. Surely it is not too much to expect a man to 
tread the difficult path of democratic leadership for one year at a time. The 
ulcers should not develop that fast. 

Though parents may be favorable to the autocratic principal at the mo- 
ment because of a feeling that all is not right with education and because 
a certain sense of security derives from harkening to the past, it is quite 


_ likely that the democratic Adcom system could win them over. The idea 


of being voted into office has an appeal. Surely there is educational security 
in the knowledge that a man must produce or not be re-elected. 

It might be argued that parents would become confused by the changing 
faces in school administration, but they are used to changes in municipal 
council, school board, and national government. In the long run Adcom 
would tend to keep the experienced people within a school. His reputation 
having been established, a teacher might remain with a given staff in order 
to be elected and re-elected to the Administrative Committee. In this way 
the community becomes acquainted with a continuing staff some of whom 
are at the helm at all times, rather than a continuing principal who, for 
better or for worse, remains in control. 

Then too, if parents particularly like a certain dean they can let it be 
known and that man will be encouraged to remain and run again. By the 
same token, a dean of whom some parents disapprove will only be in office 
for one year at a time and the unhappy people will be relieved to see a new 
face come along automatically. 

The Baas psa of policy arises. Quite likely the traditional 
principal will maintain a continuity, a sameness, throughout his tenure. But 
with only one member of Adcom retiring each year, surely the element of 
continuity is safeguarded. There is a difference, however, an important dif- 


ference. 

Perhaps the greatest indictment of the traditional system hinges upon this 
matter of continuity. A principal, once in office, has arrived. He is a made 
man. There are few opportunities for him to advance. Consequently his aim, 
conscious or unconscious, is likely to be to hang onto his piece of cake. 
Any idea likely to disturb the equilibrium is looked upon by the principal 
as a threat, Maintenance of the status quo is much safer than experimenta- 
tion, even though progress will only come with the latter. Possibly as a 
result of this, education is often said to be fifty years behind developments 


in the rest of society. 
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Remove the principal, install Adcom, and the situation changes. Some 
members are likely to be younger than principals, so young ideas will have 
a chance. Since no one on the Administrative Committee can possibly re- 
main there permanently, there will be no effort to protect a vested interest. 
An interest in progress will replace protection of the status quo. There can 
be little doubt that a teacher elected to Adcom will think in terms of *how 
much can I accomplish in three years?" Since teachers have a very con- 
siderable conservative streak in them, there is no danger of this enthusiasm 
going too far. Continuity plus progress will be the keynote. 


ANOTHER FAULT OF TRADITIONAL SYSTEM 


There is another indictment of the traditional system. Principals must neces- 
sarily become removed from the essential business of education—the stu- 
dents. Every teacher has heard a long-time principal drop a remark in all 
sincerity which shows, with Startling certainty, that he is a generation out 
of touch with the student population. Since the Adcom dean is out of the 
classroom for one year only, it is impossible for him to become a stranger 
to student realities. As for the assistant dean and the secretary, they are 
half-time teachers. In other words, the new member of Adcom is eased out 
of the classroom in his first year by spending only half time on administra- 
tion. All his efforts are administrative during his second year as dean. Then, 


during his third year as secretary, he is eased back into the classroom by 
teaching half-time, 


This last argument has an o 
to have administrators who 


om? The answer to the first 
» but the second question will probably get a universal 
yes. Perhaps the business administrator of a school System can well be a 


non-teacher but, within the School, the School-man is needed. If some credit 
is to be given to the trend toward Specialization, then the question becomes, 


are principals likely to be more professional as administrators than Adcom 
men? The possibility of accumulating years 


side of the principal, but the certainty of f 


they could as well be required of Adcom candidates, 
There may be some fear that the Adco 


is doubtful: In the first place, teachers a 
cation and hence in sound leadership. 
the second place, experience with the ol 
teachers do not wish to do administrative Work. Probably the same few 
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who now apply for promotion would be candidates for Administrative Com- 
mittees, the difference being that more of them would get a chance to prove 
their worth under the Adcom system. It hardly needs mentioning that the 
system currently in vogue is not without its political intrigues and pressures 
too. A good many principals have polished apples. 

Adcom may offer scope for gifted women in education. The present sys- 
tem allows few females to enter administration, even though there are more 
women than men teaching today. There are several reasons for this situation, 
a major one being that many women teachers do not remain in the profes- 
sion long enough to qualify for administrative posts under the present sys- 
tem. However, because a woman spends only a few years in education does 
not mean she has nothing to offer in administration. Schweitzer did not have 
to spend a lifetime playing the organ to be recognized as great in that among 
other fields. Since Adcom does not demand that a teacher be a very long 
time in education, it is quite likely that more women would have a chance 
to contribute to school administration. Probably the men would weaken a 
little and put up with a woman dean for one year, whereas they might 
refuse to work for years under a woman principal. 

What of the administrative genius, the brilliant principal? Would the 
Adcom system, by returning administrators to the classroom, stifle the de- 
velopment of a future Ryerson? Not likely. Genius has a way of making 
its own way. Such a man would probably spend two terms on Adcom and 
then be ready for promotion to upper level supervisory posts. In the mean- 
time, because of the committee system, he would have been forced to rub 
off some of his brilliance on other Adcom members and the teachers who 
elected him. On the national scene We have survived quite nicely when bril- 
liant leaders have been denied office at Ottawa because terms have expired 
and re-election has not been forthcoming. f ‘ 

Adcom may have weaknesses, but they are essentially the weaknesses which 
are at the same time the strength of democracy. Maybe it is time for edu- 
cators who preach democracy to practice it. Adcom is worth considering. 


If carriages and kings are obsolete, perhaps principals are too. 


ADMINISTRATORS MUST GROW ON THE JOB 


Finally, dynamics connotes change. The recent rapid changes brought 
about by advances in technology and worldwide communications have 
made it necessary for the administrator to continue to grow with the 
changing tide of events. The authors of the following selection suggest 


ways in which the school administrator may continue to grow in service. 
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IMPROVING ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 
W. H. Seawell and George W. Holmes, III 


a consequence, intensive, comprehensive, and c 
service education must be provided within all pri 


to maintain an acceptable level of performance 
lives. 


ontinuous programs of in- 
ofessions if practitioners are 
throughout their professional 


naturally, superintendents gain considerable. 
through job experience within local school si 
in in-service programs and activities desi 
nel. The fact remains, however, that so 
tendent of schools in the way 


ents of schools: 


SOURCE: From The American School Board Journal, February 1964, pp. 9-10. Copy- 
right © 1964 by the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Reprinted by 
permission of The American School Board Journal and the authors. 
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1. Educational administration is a dynamic profession which does not 
remain fixed but constantly is shifting, changing, and growing. Educational 
administrative practice is not of such a nature that it can depend upon 
fixed associations, specific and unchanging skills, and static knowledge. Each 
new day and each new year presents novel situations for the superintendent 
of schools. He either must be equipped to deal effectively with such situa- 
tions or be willing to accept the consequences of ineffective performance. 

2. Regardless of the amount or the quality of education a superintendent 
of schools receives prior to assuming his position, his education is never 
completed. So much is expected of the superintendent of schools in terms 
of leadership, technical knowledges, human relationships, and related job 
skills that it is becoming increasingly difficult for him to prepare fully for 
his position through preservice preparation programs. The very nature of 
growth and acquisition of knowledge is such that specific educational achieve- 
ment at any particular time is merely a road marker on the highway of life. 

_ Growth and education are continuous throughout the life-span. 

3. The recent rapid advance of science and technology has placed new 
Societal demands upon the schools and, in turn, upon superintendents of 
schools, The accelerating rate of change in recent years staggers the highest 

P The way of life, customs, culture, institu- 


levels of the imagination of man. 
tions, and Rie the American people constantly are being altered. The 
Political world changes so rapidly that obsolescence is apparent before maps 


can be drawn and geographies cap be written. Scientific and technological 
innovations have appeared so rapidly that the theory and practice of the 
art and science of education have failed to keep pace with societal demands. 
Superintendents of schools constantly must be alert to develop fresh mental 
Outlooks if they are to keep abreast of change and meet the demands placed 


upon them by those whom they serve. nd 

4. Some superintendents of schools have not Sad pin adequate pia 
grams of professional preparation prior to assuming t eir, DOSES: C 
fication regulations of most states require minimal professional preparation 
in order to qualify for the position of superintendent of schools. Such 
minimal requirements, as a rule, do not give assurance that adequate prog 
fessional programs have been completed before individuals become eligible 
for the position. Occasionally, local school boards select as superintendents 
Of schools able young men who have demonstrated potential leadership and 
administrative ability and who have not completed adequate professional 
Preparation for their positions. In such instances, it should re reme 
that good men can become better men through continued professional prepa- 
ration, d 

5. Superintendents of schools are less transient. than once COP pa 
believed; therefore, they should be assisted in their efforts to avoid the dan- 
ger of “becoming stale” or “getting into 4 rut after a e Us ks dus 
Positions, Recent research reveals that superintendents gt, echesls cue 
Out the nation have remained in their present De EP det E pi fon 
a nine-year pétiod: Dangers of becoming enmeshed in the detaile work of 
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helping to run the civic affairs of the community, becoming involved in 
business interests on the side, and becoming buried in the administrative 
minutiae of the job must be avoided. Superintendents of schools are subject 
to the same temptations to “become stale,” or “get in a rut,” as are men 
and women engaged in other professions. There is the ever present possibility 
that a superintendent of schools can become a 20-year veteran who has had 
one year’s experience 19 additional times! Job efficiency rarely remains con- 
stant. In most cases, it either improves or deteriorates. » 

6. The superintendent of schools, as an educational leader, must exhibit 
professional growth if those, whom he professes to lead, are to grow. The 
most influential aspect of the leadership of a superintendent of schools is 
the example he sets. Professional growth is contagious. The superintendent 
of schools cannot expect his staff and his teaching personnel to grow nr 
service unless there are evidences of continuous professional growth on his 
part. 


7. The superintendent of schools must keep abreast of newer educational 
practices in order to lessen the time lag between the discovery and appli- 
cation of new knowledge. The problems 


related to the improvement of edu- 
cation in America are too crucial to pe 
di 


rmit any great time lag between the 
iscovery and application of new know 


ledge. The superintendent of schools 
must involve himself in activities which will keep him conversant with what 
is happening in the professional field 


of education. Only through such in- 
volvement may school Systems be assured of enlightened administrative 
leadership. 


SUGGESTIONS TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Local school boards that are interested in maintaining the efficiency and 
effectiveness of their able and dedicated superintendents of schools often ask: 


What can be done by a policy-making body, such as a local school board; 
to provide opportunities for i 


are, however, some suggesti 
boards that are interested in the problem: 


than otherwise would be possible. 

2. Budget provisions, however small, should 
tem to support educational experimentation 
cedures may be tested. 

3. Adequate travel allowances should be 
of schools so that he may attend state and 
to educational problems. 

4. Leaves of absence for the superintendent of 
for educational travel. 


be made in every school sys- 
Whereby new ideas and pro- 


provided for the superintendent 
national conferences pertaining 


schools should be granted 
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5. Budget allowances should be provided so that the superintendent of 
schools, from time to time, might employ consultative help in management 
practices and educational planning. 

6. Leaves of absence should be granted for formal study. 

7. Means should be provided whereby it would be possible for the super- 
intendent of schools to visit other school systems in order to gain new ideas 
and insights. 

8. Provisions should be made whereby a local school system and nearby 
colleges and universities may engage in a cooperative program of educa- 
tional improvement within the local school system. 

9. Provisions should be made whereby the local school system might af- 
filiate with a cooperative school study council. 

10. Adequate vacation time should be provided so that the superintendent 
of schools may have time for reflective thinking and recreational activities, 
thereby renewing his mental and physical vigor which is so essential to the 
.Tigorous demands of his position. 

Many local school boards already have made provisions for effecting many 
of the suggestions offered. Others will improve opportunities for their super- 
intendents to grow in-service as time passes on. 

Worthwhile outcomes of any enterprise are dependent upon the effective 
Orientation of human effort and efficient utilization of material resources 
through the processes of administration. Whatever opportunities are pro- 
vided for improving executive leadership within local school systems will be 
reflected in improved educational programs for the children and youth of 


America, 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES i : 
1. Explore the research which has been done with primary groups. 
What is the direction of this research? What implications are to be 


drawn for school administration from the latest findings iù this area? 
2. Discuss the two opposite views of the relationship of man to society 


presented in the Cartwright and Zander selection. Is there evidence that, 


i i i ‘jew is predominant? 
in American schools, one point of view is pre . 
3 jue viste pne in public education necessary and desirable? If 


so, what implications for the preparation of school administrators may 


be drawn? j , 
4. Discuss the alternative to present practice presented by Dixon. Do 

i ? 
n dire pe elopment are provided in your state 


in-service dev 1 
5: Wint guod A Would you favor compulsory in-service develop- 


chief district school administrator which might 
he district for purposes of growth? 
] program for the administrators, 


for school administrato 
ment programs for the 
provide up to one year’s 

6. Devise an in-service 


includi ief school administrator, 
dee eMe Liege education provide leaves of absence, sabbaticals, paid 


attendance at universities and colleges, and the like for the administrative 


corps? Under what conditions? 
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CHAPTER 9 


Administration 


in Terms of Role 


LINE AND STAFF ORGANIZATION 


The problem of who does what in the educational organization is 
simplified somewhat by “formalizing” interrelationships by use of the 
line and staff form of administrative organization. In the following 
excerpt Dr. Peterson shows such a formal arrangement, in contrast to 

ffective lines of communication which 


the informal but often quite € c 
evolve in the day-to-day operation of the system. The superintendent 
of schools is responsible for devising a formal organizational pattern 


and putting it into operation. Such definition and clarification of the 
"role" of each member of the organization may be accompanied by 
a “job description” which outlines in considerable detail the responsi- 
bilities and rights inherent in each position. Ordinarily, these respon- 
sibilities and rights arise from the needs of the parent organization, 
and may change from time to time, as indeed they may differ con- 
siderably from district to district. The genius of administration is in 
defining and clarifying roles to the extent that the greatest effective- 
ness is realized from each member of the organization. To initiate and 

e willing to change occasionally the formal pattern of interrelation- 
ships calls for a special kind of administrative competency, and is based 
upon a thorough analysis of both the job to be done and the persons 


who make up the administrative unit. 
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LINE AND STAFF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION IN MONROE, WASHINGTON 


Del G. Peterson 


LINE and staff form of administrative organization, providing all certi- 
A fied and classified employees of School District #402, Monroe, Wash., 
with an understanding of their basic responsibilities and duties was adopted 
by the district’s board of education last year. A chart was prepared showing 


the line-staff organization, and by means of an overhead projector, it was 


presented to the entire staff and other employees by Superintendent Del G. 
Peterson. ‘ 

The basic establishment of a line and staff form of administration should 
not discourage the very important and often more effective informal lines 
of communication which evolve in the day-to-day give-and-take of admin- 
istrative organization, It was pointed out that the new procedure was not 
to restrict initiative or divergent thinking on the part of the employees. 


LINE TITLES 


principals, supervisors, and teachers. These 
nd responsibility for putting programs into 


Line titles are superintendent, 
positions have the authority a 
Operation and carrying them out. 


The staff position is responsible to a position which has line authority. 
The staff authority is based upon professional know-how, and this position 


acts in the role of coordinator, specialist, stimulator. Frequently the people 
in staff positions are referred to as idea persons. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CABINET 
The administrative cabinet is composed o! 


and coordinator of guidance and testing. The weekly cabinet meeting keeps 
the lines of communication open betwe 


en the schools and the superintendent 
by recommending, defining, and clarifying administrative procedures. 


Elected representatives from cafeteria employees, bus drivers, plant facili- 
ties division, school secretaries, and teachers comprise the employees’ ad- 


visory committee which meets quarterly to discuss major policy matters that 
would effect personnel in all divisions of the district. 


f the superintendent, principals; 


We unm FD WI E o e" 
SOURCE: From The American School Board Journal, May 1964, p. 16. Copyright [9] 


1964 by the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of The American School Board Journal. 
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TEACHER WELFARE COMMITTEE 
The teacher welfare committee is composed of elected representatives from 
each school in the district and the president of the local education associa- 
tion. The major objectives of the committee are: 
1. To strive for and maintain a high level of staff morale; 


2. To provide for awareness by the administrator of the district-wide dif- 
ficulties of teachers; 


3. To establish an attitude of equal status for teachers regardless of grade 
level taught; 


4. To act as an interagent between teachers and the administration for 
the clarification of problems. 


ARE ADMINISTRATORS CONSISTENT? 


One plays a role according to his concept of that role. This "self- 
concept" determines the activities which the person in the position 
will engage in while performing the role. But others may have concepts 
of the same role, and these concepts may be widely varied. When the 
role concept of others is congruent with the role concept of the ad- 
ministrator, there is less opportunity for role conflict, For example, if 
the people of a community see their school principals role as that 
of a strict disciplinarian, and the principal sees it in the same way, the 
likelihood of role conflict is considerably reduced. But when they see 
him as a disciplinarian, and he sees himself as a permissive, democratic 
type, the likelihood of role conflict is considerably heightened. 

In the absence of communications about Toles 
be assessed as authoritarian or democratic accordin, 
or inconsistency in behavior. The foll 
the logical consistency, 


, administrators may 
g to their consistency 
owing study was concerned with 
values, and authoritarianism of a selected sample 
of public school superintendents in a Southern state. It reveals that 
there may be a clash between role and personality on the one hand, 


and fundamental beliefs and philosophies held by the administrator on 
the other hand. 
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LOGICAL CONSISTENCY, VALUES, AND 
AUTHORITARIANISM IN A SAMPLE OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


George L. Newsome, Jr. and Harold W. Gentry 


NUMBER of studies of the role, function, or behavior of public school 
A administrators suggest that they tend to be confused as to their role and 
function, logically inconsistent in thought and action, and somewhat authori- 
tarian. Coladarci and Getzels, writing of educators in general, described 


them as follows: ? 


... the educator has not been clear about the function of theory in the 
conduct of practice and has tended to hold and perpetuate conceptions of the 
theory-practice relationship that are not insight-producing and logically inade- 
quate. 


These same authors found some of the chief difficulties in theory develop- 
ment in administration to be: (1) a commitment to “factualism,” (2) 
unwarranted respect for authority of experts and laws, (3) a fear of theoriz- 
ing, (4) an inadequate professional language, and (5) a frequent tendency 
to become emotionally identified with one's own view. 

In a study of effective school superintendencies, Wilson found that 42.30 
per cent of the administrative tasks were performed in a manner other than 
democratic. Wilson concluded from the study of superintendencies that 
* . . administrative personnel . . . appear to exhibit behavior character- 


1 Gross, Neal; Mason, Ward S.; and McEachern, Alexander W. Explorations in Role 
Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency Role. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1958. Gross, Neal. Who Runs Our Schools? New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1958. Getzels, J. W., and Guba, E. G. “Social Behavior and the Administrative Process.” 
School Review 65: 423-441; December 1957. Coladarci, Arthur P., and Getzels, J. W., 
The Use of Theory in Educational Administration. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Wilson, Ross H. “A Study of Selected, Effective Superintendencies 
in East Tennessee." Unpublished doctor of education dissertation, the University of 


Tennessee, 1956. 

2 Coladarci and Getzels, op. cit. p. 2. E. - 

3 Ibid. pp. 10-14. The five characteristics are similar to some of the recognized fea- 
tures of authoritarianism. For example, see Adorno, T. W., and others. The Authori- 
tarian Personality. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950; and Webster, Harold; 
Stanford, Nevitt; and Freedman, Mervin. “A New Instrument for Studying Authori- 


tarianism in Personality.” Journal of Psychology 40: 73-84, 1955. 
4 Wilson, op. cit. p. 122. 


Journal of Teacher Education, December 1963, pp. 411—416. 


ource: From The cati i 
s National Education Association, 1963. Reprinted by permission 


Copyright © by the i 
of The Journal of Teacher Education. 
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ized by a high degree of inconsistency.” 5 Finally, Wilson concluded that 


*. . . the development and employment of an objective, comprehensive, and 
consistent philosophical point of view, is the most desirable way to bring 
about a more democratic climate,” 9 


Whether it is desirable for public school administrators to be logically 


On, tO possess a consistent System of values, 
wer and expediency, or to be nonauthoritarian 
or example, it has been found that in some 


Tessive, more masculine, and the more auto- 
cratic individuals proved to be 


in school administration believe that atten- 
tion to theory, logical consisten: ici 


nonauthoritarianism are funda 
administration.’ 


pattern, some questions need to be a 


5 Ibid. p. 122. 

6 Ibid, p. 123. 

T Carter, Launer, and Nixo 
Factors Associated with Diffe 
377—388; 1949. 


n, Mary. “Ability, 


Perceptual, P : 
Tent Criteria of Lea, ersonality 


ip? » and 
ership.” Journal of Psycho t 
ministration. New York: Har 


ucationg] Ad- 

a » 1956; chapters 3 

Roald F., and Gregg, Russell T., editors, Administrative Behavior um Campbell 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1957; chapters 4, 5, and 10. “cation. New 
® Getzels, J. W., and Guba, E. G., op. 


cit., have oj 


PRE ffered a yer i : 
the relationship of role to personality in administration. y nteresting 


theory of 
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the relations that exist between cognitive awareness (especially logical con- 
sistency) and such personality factors as authoritarianism and values. This 
paper is concerned with the results of a research project dealing with the 
logical consistency, values, and authoritarianism of a selected sample of 
public school superintendents in a southern state. In order to form testable 
hypotheses concerning these relationships, certain assumptions were made. 
1. It was assumed that the values of logical consistency of basic ideas 
about education, nonauthoritarianism in personality, and an apprecia- 
tion of theory are values desired in public school superintendents. 
2. It was assumed that the instruments used to measure the several rela- 
tionships were valid and reliable. 
3. It was assumed that the sample of superintendents (46, or 23.11 per 
cent, of all superintendents in the state) was representative. 


PROCEDURES 


The sample group of forty-six superintendents was enrolled in a field course 
in school administration sponsored by the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. The group of superintendents varied in age, experience, 
and education. Three had less than a college education, twenty-three held 
bachelor’s degrees, and twenty master’s degrees. Some were elected to office 
by popular vote, and some were appointed by boards of education, Some 
were county superintendents, and some were city superintendents. The sam- 
ple group represented all parts of the state. 

Three instruments were administered to the sample group: the G. N. C. 
Scale, an instrument designed to measure logical consistency of basic ideas 
about education; the W. S. F. Scale, an improved version of the F Scale de- 
signed to measure authoritarianism in personality; and the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Studies of Values (revised edition, 1951). The G. N. C. and W. S. F. 
Scales were administered to the group as a whole on the same day. The Study 
of Values was administered to the sample group later on an individual basis. 

The G. N. C. Scale consists of 100 items, fifty rationalistic and fifty em- 
pirical philosophical statements about education.!? The statements are sorted 
by the Q-sort technique in terms of most ideal and least ideal. The sort may 
be scored in two different ways to reveal two different kinds of logical con- 
sistency. Since the 100 cards contain two sets of contradictory statements, 
any sort may be scored in terms of internal logical consistency regardless of 
which statements are judged most ideal or least ideal by the sorter. When 
scored by this method, a maximum score of 100 is theoretically possible ina 
perfect dichotomization of the 100 cards. Furthermore, the sort, when scored 


re those associated with the more traditional philosophies 
based upon intuitive, a priori, and speculative knowledge and the empirical statements 
are those represented by modern philosophies based upon observation and experience. 
For the rationale and other information concerning the scale, see Gowin, D. B.; New- 
some, G. L.; and Chandler, K. A. *A Scale to Study Logical Consistency of Ideas 
About Education." Journal of Psychology 51: 443-455; 1961. 


10 Rationalistic statements a 
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in this way, may be treated by the chi-square technique (four-fold tables, 
one degree of freedom) to determine the degree to which the sort differs from 
a chance sort. The second method of scoring forces the sorter to sort the 
cards into ten gradations from the most ideal to least ideal. The sort then is 
dichotomized and the fifth or middle category (in-between or undecided) is 
discarded. The 76 remaining cards are scored by comparison with an expert 
sort. This second method of scoring is a measure of external logical consistency 
as judged against experts. 

These two methods of scoring might, in certain cases, be virtually identical 
or, in other cases, radically different. For example, one might be both internally 
and externally inconsistent, yet tend strongly in the direction of the experts. 
With a group of prospective college teachers an internal-external correlation 
of .98 was found, but the mean external consistency score was only 47.2.1 
On the other hand, a staunch adherent to the classical philosophical tradition 
could theoretically make an internal consistency score of 100 and an external 
consistency score of 0. " 

The W. S. F. Scale consists of 149 items scored on a true-false basis. The 
scale was designed to measure authoritarianism in personality.12 Hence, it 
is more personality centered and less idealogically centered than its older 
predecessor, the F-Scale. The scale was based upon the major personality 
traits which have been identified by many researches into authoritarianism. 

The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (revised edition) was selected 
because it was a useful instrument for measuring values, especially theoretical, 
economic, political, and religious values. The validity of the several subtests, 
with the possible exception of the social, seems adequate even though one 
might seriously question the Spranger Theory of Types upon which the Study 
was built. The reliability of the subtests, with the exception of the social 
subtest, appears to be high enough.!? In general, the Study of Values may be 
regarded as a fairly valid, reliable, and useful instrument.!* It should be 
noted, however, that the Study does not reveal knowledge or understanding 
of the several things which one might value, but only an assignment of value 
to them. For example, if one scores high in theortical value, the score reveals 
only that one places a high value on the search for truth, not that he has 
knowledge of theories or understands methods of inquiry. 

By statistical treatment of test scores, the following hypotheses were tested: 

1. The selected sample of public school superintendents would be both 

internally and externally logically inconsistent in their basic ideas about 
education as measured by the G. N. C. Scale. 


11 Jbid., pp. 133, 142. k 
12 For the scale, its rationale, and other information, see Webster, Harold; Sanford, 


Nevitt; and Freedman, Mervin. *A New Instrument for Studying Authoritarianism in 


ity." Journal of Psychology 40: 73-84; 1955. 
CORR icon W.; Vernon, Philip E.; and Lindzey, Gardner. Study of Values: 


Manual of Directions. Revised edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951, pp. 


irs Buros, Oscar Krisan, editor. The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook. High- 


land Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon Press, 1953, pp. 92-93. 
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2. The selected sample of public school superintendents would be authori- 
tarian in personality as measured by the W. S. F. Scale. 

3. The selected sample of public school superintendents would score low 
in theoretical value and high in economic, political, and religious values 
as measured by the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (revised 
edition). 

4. Logical consistency would be inversely related to authoritarianism in 
personality. 

5. Logical consistency would b 

6. Authoritarianism in persona 
political, and religious values. 

7. Logical consistency would be inversely related to economic, political, 


and religious values. 


e directly related to theoretical value. 
lity would be directly related to economic, 


RESULTS 

external logical consistency, as measured by 
ring the G. N. C. Scale, correlated very high 
consistency scores showed that eighteen 


of the group were consistent at or beyond the .05 level of significance. Of 
those who were logically consistent, 15 held the master’s degree. Except for 
two relationships that characterized the group as a whole, no particular 
differentiating patterns of relationships were found between individuals 
who were logically consistent and those who were logically inconsist- 


ent, 

The data show a G. N. C. mean score of 45 (roughly equivalent to an in- 
ternal consistence score of 55) with a o of 6.0. An internal consistency 
Score of 60 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. The high correlation 
of internal and external consistence and the mean G. N. E score pe is not 
Statistically significant supports the first hypothesis—that s "e k eoi 
Would be internally and externally inconsistent as measured by the G. N. C. 
a data also indicate that the sample group as à whole was rather homo- 

also in 
Beneous on all measures except the wW. S. F. E R L REE 


9 = 16.40, wi ange of 86, indicates à ee E 
Very few bein Pt with a considerable variation in the group as a 
3 


Sie a Tow scores DE dy men E r e Ge T 
groups on the same scale, may be considered relatively high. The mean for 


found to be 57.6, while a 
mee i ollege teachers was 1 
ma ud bai vit group of 86 mid-Georgia female elementary 
teachers,16 From some other studies of authoritarianism, it might be expected 


Internal logical consistency and 
the two different methods of sco 
—(r —.933 P = .01). Chi-square 


imental Study of Part-Time Faculty 
and others. An Experime 
embe ; Connecticut: University of Bridgeport, 1958. (Mimeographed.) 
"i Kingston, Albert J vane Newsome, George yea: core of Three Scales of 
Authoritarian Behavior." Journal of Psychology 49: 333-338; E 
LI 


15 Chandler, Kenneth A., 
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that high authoritarian scores would be found in a sample of southern people.!* 
The data support to some extent hypothesis 2. In the sample, superintendents 
are more authoritarian in personality than prospective college teachers and 
less authoritarian than some of their female elementary teachers.18 

The sample of superintendents as a group was about average for the 
various norms for the Study of Values. Assuming a score of 40 to be about 
average for all subtests,!? the sample group was clustered about this average 
for fifty per cent of all scores. The sample group was slightly lower than the 
norm group of graduate men in education on theoretical value, but not 
significantly so (T = 1.62, P = NS), and slightly higher on political value 
(T — 1.30, P — NS). The sample group was significantly higher than the 
norm group for graduate men on economic value (T — 6.10, P — .01). They 
were significantly lower than the norm group of graduate men students in 
education on aesthetic value (T = 7.83, P = .01) and significantly lower 
on social values (T = 6.37, P = .01). The sample group was significantly 
higher in religious value (T — 7.82, P=.01) than the norm group of, 
graduate men in education. These data fail to support the hypothesis of a low 
theoretical score but strongly support the prediction of high scores in economic 
and religious values. The data do not support the predicted high score in 
political value. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Test Scores with Norms 


SAMPLE NORM * 
N — 46 N — 68 


T 
INSTRUMENTS M M (CR) P 
ESL V———— o PY 


Study of Values 


Theoretical 42.13 5.90 44.31 8.30 1.62 NS 
Economic 44.83 5.13 37.14 8.29 6.10 .01 
Aesthetic . 31.54 7.23 43.76 9.34 7.83 01 
Social 34.65 4.93 41.98 7.27 6.37 01 
Political 40.74 6.31 39.17 6.22 1.30 NS 
Religious 46.15 6.37 33.64 10.63 7.82 01 


* Graduate Students of Education (Male) from Study of Values: Manual of Directions, p. 
10. 


The data in Table 2 strongly support the hypothesis that logical consistency 
would be inversely related to authoritarianism in personality. The data, how- 
ever, fail to support the hypothesis that logical consistency would be related 


17 Prothro, E. Terry. "Ethnocentrism and Anti-Negro Attitude in the Deep South." 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 47: 105-108, 1952; Webster, Harold, and 
others, op. cit. pp. 73-84. 

18 McGee, Henry Morrison. "The Measurement of Authoritarianism and Its Rela- 
tion to Teachers’ Classroom Behavior.” Genetic Psychology Monographs 52: 89-146; 
1955. This study found women teachers to be significantly more authoritarian than men 
teachers. 

19 Allport et al, op. cit. p. 9. 
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to theoretical value. The correlation is in the predicted direction but insignifi- 
cant. The hypothesis that authoritarianism in personality would be directly 


TABLE 2 


Correlations of Test Scores 


STUDY OF VALUES 


THEO- POLIT- 
WSF RETICAL ECONOMIC AESTHETIC SOCIAL ICAL RELIGIOUS 
GNC —.426 7 1015 —.322 * -016 124 .053 0005 
WSF —.145 .189 —.006 —.162 251 .200 
*P .05 
TP .01 


related to economic (practical) and political (power) values is not substanti- 
ated by the data. Both correlations are in the predicted direction, the first not 
statistically significant and the second significant at the .1 level of confidence. 
The hypothesized relation of authoriarianism to religious value is in the 
predicted direction but not statistically significant. 

The relation of logical consistency to economic (practical) value was sub- 
stantiated as hypothesized; namely, that logical consistency would be in- 
versely related to economic value. The hypothesis that logical consistency 
would be related inversely to political (power) value and religious value was 


Dot supported by the data. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Though the superintendents as a group are logically inconsistent (in- 
ternally and externally) in their basic ideas about education, nearly 40 
per cent are logically consistent. The charge that superintendents are 
logically inconsistent is, on the whole, true though a considerable por- 
tion are consistent. N 

2. The charge of authoritarianism on the part of superintendents appears 
to be relatively true. They are more authoritarian than a selected sample 
of college teachers but less authoritarian than a sample of female ele- 
mentary teachers. 

3. The superintendents valued theory about as much as most male gradu- 
ate students in education. Apparently, they respect and appreciate the 
search for truth. The fact that they respect the search for truth does not 
indicate, however, that they are themselves willing or able to theorize or 
inquire. 

4. The relationship of logical consistency of basic educational ideas and 
authoritarianism in personality was found to be negative and significant. 
This relationship suggests a clash between role and personality on one 
hand, and fundamental beliefs or philosophy on the other. It suggests 
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in particular that philosophical inconsistency is related to authoritarian- 
ism, and conversely, that philosophical consistency is related to nonau- 
thoritarianism. 

5. The superintendents in this sample rank significantly lower in aesthetic 
and social values than the norm group of graduate men in education and 
significantly higher in economic and religious values. The degree to 
which this is a social and cultural phenomenon, an educational “blind 
spot,” or a personality trait needs to be determined by empirical re- 
search. 

6. The sample group of superintendents is very near the norm for gradu- 
ate students in education on political value (40.74 compared to a norm 
of 39.17). However, their political value scores correlated with authori- 
tarianism in personality (W. S. F.) (r= .251) beyond the .1 level of 
confidence. This relationship suggests that, while the superintendents 
value political power (political value being defined in the Study of Values 
as "power"), they tend to associate power with authoritarian personali- . 
ties. 


WHAT IS THE SUPERINTENDENT'S ROLE? 


One plays a role best when the role is well defined, and where there 
is little doubt about the impression one is to create. The role of the 
superintendent of schools, however, is complicated by the wide variety 
of expectations which people have of the role and the different kinds 
of communities in which superintendents work. The following selec- 
tion highlights this problem. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S JOB CAN BE 
WELL-DEFINED 


Paul J. Misner 


AMES B. CONANT's proposal that school boards should be free to ignore 
J specialized preparation and training on the part of candidates for general 
superintendent of schools reveals a disturbing lack of appreciation of recent 
developments in the field of public school administration. 

In an address to the recent convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City, Dr. Conant had the following to say 
about the appointment of superintendents by boards of education: 


SOURCE: Reprinted, with permission, from The Nation's Schools, May 1963. Copy- 
right 1963, F. W. Dodge Corporation (a McGraw-Hill Company), Chicago. All rights 


reserved. 
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“Unlike that of teachers, but like [that of] college presidents, the superin- 
tendent’s job cannot be well-defined; what the superintendent is called on to 
do in one type of community bears little resemblance to what he is called on 
to do in another. The size of the undertaking varies enormously for one thing. 
Furthermore, the problems of one period are not those of another. A man 
may make a good president, for example, in one period and be quite unsuit- 
able in another. And I must confess to the greatest skepticism as to the claim 
by formal instruction [that] an understanding of general principles of ad- 
ministration can be developed which are applicable in all situations. In my 
experience what some school superintendents have lacked cannot be pro- 
vided by any amount of course taking. The first is backbone; the second is 
a wide acquaintance with the culture of the modern world. . . . Certification 
of superintendents based on course requirements is so clearly meaningless that 
many members of this association have raised doubts about it." 


: COMPETENCIES IDENTIFIED 


For 15 years the A.A.S.A. has been engaged in a comprehensive nationwide 
effort to improve school administration in the United States. Studies have 
been made seeking to identify the specialized skills, knowledges, and com- 
petencies that are essential to effective educational leadership. Many of us do 
not agree with Dr. Conant that “the superintendent’s job cannot be well- 
defined,” 

We believe that it can be well-defined and the identifiable characteristics 
of an effective educational leader can be made the basis for discriminating re- 
cruitment and selection of those individuals who should be encouraged to 
prepare for positions of educational leadership. Nor can we agree that it is 
impossible to identify the specialized competencies that are essential to ef- 
fective leadership on the part of college and university presidents. There is 
considerable experience to suggest that many colleges and universities through- 
Out the country have suffered severely from inept and inadequately trained 
administrators, As the needs for specialized training of administrators have 
been identified, leading colleges and universities have been developing gradu- 
ate programs designed for better preparation of both prospective and practicing 
School administrators for the new dimensions of leadership with which they 
are confronted. Basically these programs are being developed to provide the 
School administrator with a wide acquaintance of the culture of the modern 
World to which Dr. Conant attaches such major importance. 

These efforts to improve school administration. have received the enthusi- 
astic interest and support of school board associations, chief state school offi- 
cials, college and university leaders as well. as the association of school 
administrators throughout the nation. There is general agreement with Dr. 
Conant that the certification of superintendents based on course requirements 
is meaningless. We do not agree that certification based on properly accredited 
programs is either undesirable or impossible. 

If the only functions of the general superintendent of schools were to raise 
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money, organize and administer food and transportation services, and to plan, 
build and operate school buildings, the Conant proposal might have some 
merit. If, however, the superintendent of schools is to be an educational 
leader, a perceptive student of social forces and social change, and an inter- 
preter of education in a democratic society, then Dr. Conant’s proposal should 
be seriously questioned. It is difficult to accept the thesis that a successful 
engineer, lawyer or doctor with great courage and a wide acquaintance with 
the culture of the modern world can function effectively as an educational 
leader. Preparation for these professions hardly qualifies an individual to 
play the strategic role of a broker of both public and professional interests— 
the role so effectively described by Dr. Conant. 


HEALTHY SKEPTICISM 
All of us in public education are indebted greatly to Dr. Conant for his many 
distinguished contributions to the nation’s schools and colleges. We must, 
recognize, however, that no single individual can speak with authority on all 
of the many complex problems of education. With respect to the present issue 
administrators need to maintain an attitude of healthy skepticism. 


ROLE CONCEPTS AMONG ADMINISTRATORS 


Do principals and superintendents agree on the role of the school 
superintendent? Is the role of the school superintendent that of an 
educational leader, rather than a building planner, financial expert, or 
budget maker? These questions were asked by the researcher in the 
study which is explained in the following selection. 


HOW PRINCIPALS PERCEIVE THEIR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


G. P. Nimnicht 


S A SUPERINTENDENT a person who is primarily interested in site selec- 

tion, building programs, and the financial operation of a school district? 
This stereotype could be drawn from the results of recent interviews with 121 
principals in twenty-three school districts in the San Francisco Bay area. 

As a part of a research study, the author interviewed twenty-three superin- 
tendents and four to six principals working under each superintendent. The 


souRCE: From the Phi Delta Kappan, November 1959, pp. 65 and 66. Reprinted by 
permission of the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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purpose of the study was to discover behavioral characteristics of successful 
superintendents. Since the position of superintendent of schools is a leader- 
ship position, the assumption was made that the most successful administra- 
tors would demonstrate the greatest amount of leadership ability. Therefore, 
a part of the research was devoted to selecting those superintendents who were 
the most effective leaders. For the purpose of this research, the writer postu- 
lated that leaders know where they are going and that they take followers in the 
same direction. It was reasoned that if the superintendent functioned as a 
leader, his subordinates would be able to name the accomplishments the 
superintendent considered important and, furthermore, the subordinate them- 
selves would consider these same accomplishments important. Therefore, as 
a part of the process in selecting those superintendents with the most leader- 
ship ability, the superintendents were asked, “What would you list as your 
most outstanding accomplishments in this district in the past four or five 
years?” 

Subsequently, their principals were asked, “What would you consider the 
outstanding accomplishments in this district in the last four or five years?” 
and, “How do you think your superintendent would answer this same ques- 
tion?” The first question asked the principals was designed to discover the 
extent of agreement between the superintendent and his principals on what 
they considered the most important accomplishments. The second question 
was asked to determine the degree to which the principals correctly perceived 
the superintendent’s appraisal of his accomplishments, regardless of the im- 
portance the principal himself might attach to the accomplishments. 

Although the questions served the purpose of helping to identify the most 
outstanding leaders, the results were not what had been anticipated. The 
expectation had been that the principals would name more items which agreed 
with the superintendent’s answer when they responded to the second ques- 
tion than they had named when speaking for themselves. It was reasoned 
that in responding to the first question principals would lis* the accomplish- 
ments they considered important. In answering the second question, they 
would repeat those items and add others which the superintendent would 
Consider important. 

In actuality, the principals gave more responses on the first question than 
on the second, and there was greater agreement between the accomplishments 
listed by the superintendent and the accomplishments listed by the principals 
when they were speaking for themselves than when they were answering as 
they thought the superintendent would respond. 

Some of the principals said: “When I think of my superintendent, I think 
of site selection and building programs.” “If what he talks about is indica- 
tive, my superintendent is concerned with the building program, budgeting, 
and finance.” “My superintendent is not particularly interested in curriculum 
developments or the educational program.” Such remarks as these followed 
interviews in which the superintendent had listed a wide variety of accom- 
plishments covering most of the aspects of the educational program. 

The implication is that even the people who work closely with some of 
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the superintendents interviewed see these superintendents as building plan- 
ners, financial experts, or budget makers. This certainly does not agree with 
the ideal of the superintendent as an educational leader whose major re- 
sponsibility is the improvement of the instructional program. It seems safe 
to assume that if these men appear thus to their immediate subordinates, 
they will present the same image to the teaching staff and the public in gen- 
eral. In such a case, the effectiveness of the superintendent as an educational 
leader is impaired, because people do not expect the leadership to come from 
him; therefore they do not turn to him for such leadership. 

If this analysis is correct, it is important not only to understand the causes 
for the faulty perceptions of a superintendent by his subordinates, but also 
to know what remedial action must be taken to correct such impressions. 

In two or three cases such a description is fairly accurate—the superin- 
tendent’s interests and efforts are restricted to the business management of 
the school district. In a large majority of the cases, however, the impression 


is not accurate. The causes seem to be varied, but they probably arise chiefly. 


from poor communications. 

In most of the districts, the administrative staff had not discussed objec- 
tives nor evaluated past accomplishments. In many instances, the fact that 
they could name several real accomplishments came as a surprise to the 
interviewers. This probably would not be the case if the superintendents and 
their staffs periodically reviewed the accomplishments in their districts and 
discussed future objectives. 

In some cases, the superintendents spend too much time discussing bond 
issues, building programs, and finance and not enough time discussing cur- 
riculum development and the educational program. They have not pre- 
sented true pictures of their concerns through balanced presentation of 
views. 

In a few instances, the superintendents play the role of the doubter who 
has to be convinced before a change can be made. That is, they force the 
subordinates to “sell” them on a proposal before they will consent to the 
change. In playing this role, they cause subordinates to question their in- 
terest and, sometimes, even their understanding of the problems involved. 
This role must be played enough in the normal sequence of events without 
extending its use as a technique of forcing a subordinate to defend his sug- 
gested changes. 

In all of the above instances of poor communications, the superintendents 
have overlooked the importance of self-evaluation. In their role as super- 
intendent, they must be able to evaluate their own activities in the context 
of the type of image they are creating and the type of image they would 
like to create. If a superintendent is going to fill the role of the educational 
leader, the group that works closest with him will have to see him in a 
broader perspective than as an expert in buildings and finance. In order for 
the principals to form a broader image, that image must be created by the 
superintendent himself. An awareness of the problem is, in itself, part of 


the solution. 
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THE PRINCIPALSHIP ROLE 


Public schools were highly centralized until the rise of a competent, 
well-trained principalship corps permitted central school offices to “turn 
the schools over to the principals." With some exceptions, the present 
school system is decentralized; that is, the central school administrative 
office maintains only the controls necessary to provide uniformity, 
guidance, and broad policy implementation. For the main part, the 
building principal is the key person in public school administration 
today. The following selection relates the steps by which this change 
of role came to pass. 


‘THE PRINCIPALSHIP: ITS CHANGING ROLE 
John S. Benben 


HE RESPONSIBILITIES of the school principal deserve close scrutiny. 
“Le eae the principalship is the key position in educational administra- 
tion, the importance of this post has been overlooked. An intense re-exami- 
nation of this office may serve as a forerunner of a new definition of the 
principal's responsibilities. 

For many decades, the principal’s duties were primarily clerical. He kept 
records of attendance and marks, saw that the rooms were clean, distributed 
classroom supplies, and rang the bell. The early principal had no direct re- 


lationship with the school trustees. ; 
Because boards of education clung to direct control of their schools, the 


principal’s administrative authority advanced slowly. By 1837, when the 
Office of school superintendent appeared, principals were beginning to move 


into administration. s ; 
The board and the superintendent became increasingly aware that the 


Principal should have more direct control over his school. As a result, there 
was a shift of emphasis in his responsibilities. By 1900 the principal’s du- 
ties covered not only discipline and care of the pupils, care and distribution 
of equipment and supplies, recording and reporting, but also organization 
and general management, and supervision of maintenance of buildings and 


grounds, 


1 Pierce, Paul R. The Origin and Development of the Public School Principalship, 
, d H 
pp. 210-11. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 


SOURCE: Reprinted from The Elementary School Journal by John S. Benben by per- 
mission of The University of Chicago Press. Copyright © 1960 by The University of 
Chicago Press, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ENTERS SUPERVISION 


The new superintendent, meanwhile, soon found himself inundated with the 
problems in the school district and began casting about for assistance with 
his troubles. He found that he was unable to supervise instruction in the 
entire system, and, to lighten this chore, he persuaded the board to release 
the principal part time from teaching to supervise his staff. 

In this period the superintendent was trying to set a standard instructional 
program in the district. But finding his span of control too broad to assure 
proper application of his policies, he introduced two new positions: first the 
position of assistant superintendent and shortly afterward the position of 
supervisor. The interposition of these two offices further widened the gap 
between the principal and the superintendent. 

Two opinions developed regarding the role of the supervisor. Some be- 
lieved that the supervisor should directly oversee the instructional program. 
Others believed that the supervisor should work with the principal and as- 
sist him in building a school program in accord with local needs. 

Before World War I, however, the supervisor strengthened his hold on 
the instructional program and, because of the tie with the central office, 
slowly took over the entire task. Eventually the supervisor became a quasi- 
administrative officer and left only the clerical, teaching, and disciplinary 
duties with the principal. 


In time the relationship between the superintendent and the principal be-_ 


came fuzzy, a condition that continues to exist. Before 1930 the principal’s 
duties were innumerable, and he was doing everything but what is now be- 
lieved he should be doing. 


AN OUTLINE EMERGES 


By 1930 the prircipal still had many duties, but they could be divided into 
broad categories that helped dispel some of the fuzziness about his proper 
place in educational administration, By the thirties the principal was spend- 
ing most of his time on administration, supervision, clerical duties, and an 
assortment of other responsibilities. 

Several factors brought a change and helped the principalship move to- 
ward greater executive freedom. Two of these factors were better prepared 
teachers and better prepared principals. The third was a changing philoso- 
phy of supervision, expressed in a shift from an impersonal attitude toward 
the teacher’s work to a personal, intimate, helpful, and more tactful ap- 
proach to the teacher and her problems. Also, more stress was placed on 
giving the principal and his teachers freedom to solve their own difficul- 
ties. 

Time-distribution studies made between 1925 and 1930 showed a change 
in the principal’s major functions: the principal now had authority over ad- 
ministration and supervision, the two most important administrative func- 
tions in his attendance area. 
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THE PRINCIPALSHIP TODAY 


However regretfully, the fact must be acknowledged that since 1930 the 
principalship has not moved ahead very much. Today the principal’s du- 
ties remain much the same as they were three decades ago. The following 
table? shows the portion of time principals have devoted to various cate- 
gories of responsibilities: 

YEAR OF STUDY 


TYPE OF FUNCTION 1928 1948 1958 

Se NS GEN er E 
Administration «sss sss sss asasanss ses 30% 29% 30% 
Supervision 34 39 35 
Clerical work 18 15 14 
ERRORS: < inno yoia cee AEE 4 2 3 
CURSE P 14 15 18 

POEL us ouo eoi ob BES SRE ER US 10046 100% 100% 


The principal has made some gains with supervision reaping the greatest 
benefit. Supervision has moved ahead of administration, and there is an indi- 
cation that the trend is still toward establishing supervision of instruction as 
the primary task of the principalship, with general administration a close 
second. 

Not all forces are moving the principalship toward supervision of in- 
struction, however. During the past half-century the superintendent has been 
slowly emerging as the chief executive officer of the school district, and 
the accompanying release from the detail of his job has permitted him a 
broader view of the educational task. He has begun to see the principalship 
in proper perspective and has begun moving him from the classroom. Al- 
though this phase is not complete, the principalship is seating itself more 
securely as an administrative post. e 


FREE THE PRINCIPAL FOR SUPERVISION 


Contemporary writers on educational administration have been concerned 
about the principal's increasing burden of duties in organization and man- 
agement. They are apprehensive of this shift and firm in their emphasis on 
Supervision as the primary function of the principal. 

Studies from 1939 to the present give evidence that organization and 
management are taking up to 40 per cent of the principal’s time. Students of 
educational administration would like to see a good portion of this time 
given to the improvement of instruction. . 

Yet little progress in this direction can be made unless the principal is 
fully relieved of clerical duties. 


? The Elementary School Principalship, Thirty-seventh Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Principals (Washington: National Education Association, 1958), p. 
100. Reprinted by permission. 
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The studies in the 1920’s reported that most schools enrolling fewer than 
two hundred pupils lacked clerical service; by 1948, however, more clerks 
were employed in the schools. Actually the advancement of both the super- 
intendent and the principal is retarded by inadequate clerical assistance. 

But clerical service is not the only remedy, for these studies reveal that 
the problems of school and instruction that are taking up the administrator’s 
time are not routine office matters but questions that must be handled by 
an educational officer. To become an effective administrative office, the prin- 
cipalship, like the superintendency, requires the professional assistance that 
can be given by vice-principals, deans, guidance directors, resource teachers, 
curriculum co-ordinators, and assistant supervisors. 

The change to a more effective role for the principalship in education has 
been very slow. The transition cannot take place without confidence in the 
principal who, for his part, must be more courageous and more vigorous in 
his leadership. 

Further, the principalship will never fully blossom in the field of educa- 
tional administration until the relationship between the board and the super- 
intendent is better defined. Not until the superintendent becomes the chief 
executive officer of the school district can the principal hope to better his 
own position. As long as the superintendent is hamstrung by indefinite poli- 
cies and indefinite authority, more breadth of responsibility and freedom can 
hardly be expected for the principal. 

Throughout the nation the principalship is tightly wrapped in the embrace 
of what is referred to as the central office. The standard instructional pro- 
gram remains in vogue; and the principal, in too many instances, merely 
follows instructions. He has become an administrative appendage, holding a 
position like that of a manager and sharing little responsibility for policy 
or decision-making. He is caught between a multiplicity of unchallenging 
duties and the need to devote attention to the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

In some areas of the nation superintendents and boards of education are 
viewing the principalship as the key to a better educational program. They 
have recognized that a broad program for the school district is feasible, but 
the program must be flexible enough to allow for differences in attendance 
areas. Where the program is flexible, the principal has greater freedom to 
develop his school as an important agency of the community from which 
the pupils enrol. In such a program the principal assumes leadership for im- 
proving the instructional program in accord with conditions in the area. His 
leadership extends beyond the school, making it an integral part of the com- 


munity. 


TURNING POINT 


Today the superintendent is in the throes of deciding whether to continue 
as a manager or to step out as an educational leader in the whole community. 
The principal is in a similar predicament, for his behavior in the coming 
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years will determine whether he will exercise leadership or continue to 
strengthen the managerial aspect of his role. 

Should the superintendency become managerial in character, the likelihood 
is that the principalship will continue as at present, exerting little influence 
in education. Should the superintendency develop for educational leader- 
ship, the probability is that the principalship will be liberated to take a 
course dictated by the needs of the attendance areas. 

There is little doubt as to which course the new educational leader, view- 
ing the whole educational picture, prefers. The graded program has begun 
to fracture, and the view through the cracks quickens the pulse of the prin- 
cipals who are fretful under the present limitations of their authority. 

These principals along with some superintendents envision a school sys- 
tem that has quasi-autonomous local schools, each one under the direction 
and leadership of a principal who works directly with the superintendent. 
Each principal and his staff would have as much latitude as they think they 


. need in which to work, and the breadth and depth of their labor would 


be measured by the goals they set themselves and achieve with their com- 
munities. 

All the principals in the district would work closely with one another 
on the problems in the school system and in each attendance area. They 
would meet frequently in groups and as individual officers, with the superin- 
tendent, to discuss all educational affairs of the school district. 

The new superintendent sees himself delegating large amounts of re- 
sponsibility and power to the principal, giving him the satisfaction of conceiv- 
ing and carrying out ideas. This type of superintendent sees continuity in 
the responsibility given the principal and allows for satisfaction in the task 
of permitting the principal to see the fruit of his work and take pride in its 
success or blame for its failure. ^ 

This type of superintendent also realizes that he must appoint only can- 
didates who have built their preparation for their work on a strong funda- 
mental education made up of many disciplines. In other words, he believes 
that he must accept only applicants who are educated and who have proved 
themselves master teachers before they undertake the study of educational ad- 
ministration. 


TOWARD A NEW DEFINITION 


The definition of the task of the principalship is most commonly derived 
from its duties. Since 1930 the duties of the principal have remained more 
or less static, Administration, supervision, clerical, and miscellaneous duties 
take up most of the principal’s time. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that these duties were imposed by the superintendency to relieve itself of 
some of its burden. Into what these duties may be fused awaits the clearer 
definition of the superintendent's office. Once his position has been defined, 
the limits set on the principalship will be removed, thereby allowing it to 
develop from the nature of its task. 
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It is important to recognize that the school district is made up of attend- 
ance areas. The responsibility of the superintendent of schools extends across 
the district, which was organized into attendance areas to make the admin- 
istration of education easier and more efficient. These areas have communal 
individualities of their own but no educational individualities, for, immersed 
in the districts, they have had little opportunity to unfold as educational 
individualities. The definition of the principal’s task should grow out of the 
characteristics of the area served. Understandably definitions will differ from 
one attendance area to another. 

The superintendency is a district-wide task that is co-ordinative, integra- 
tive, and directive in nature, and the principalship fits within it, performing 
similarly in its own areas, but with strong regard to the makeup and needs 
of its neighborhood. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Discuss the concept of role as it applies to the school administrator. 
What is the place of each of these in the concept: (a) self-concept; 
(b) superordinate concept; (c) subordinate concept; (d) peer concept; 
and (e) public concept of administrative role? 

2. Is role related to behavior more than to the possession of certain 
“administrative” traits? Explain your answer. 

3. Through the medium of role-playing, develop some basic concepts 
in school administration. Imagine that each member of the class is one 
of the characters. Develop a short skit which illustrates the importance 
of communication in school administration, the desirability of close work- 
ing relationships within the faculty, or the need for a public relations 
plan for the school. 

4. What is the place of role-playing in the development of school ad- 
ministrators? Can these basic concepts not be learned through (a) actual 
experience on the job; (b) the internship; (c) visits to a school district? 

5. Report on the basic role studies included in the bibliography at the 
end of this chapter, such as those by Neal Gross and Stanley Hetzler. 
What seems to be the central role of the administrator as you see it from 
these and other studies? 
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Administrative Behavior 


WHAT IS ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR? 


We have seen in Chapter 5 how early emphasis was placed on the 
importance of certain traits in the makeup of the school superintend- 
ent. Under personal qualities necessary, Cubberley * listed cleanliness, 
both in person and mind; temperance, both in speech and act; and 
honesty and a good sense of humor, among other traits, There are 
numerous lists of these traits, no two of which are alike. In traitist 
psychology, emphasis is upon the nouns instead of the verbs in de- 
scribing the school administrator. 

Now it is apparent that major emphasis may be shifting to what the 
administrator does, that is, to the verbs, in describing effective admin- 
istrative behavior. This section deals with this approach. 

The first selection is about the subject of the questioning attitude 
of the school administrator. The author, a leading superintendent of 
schools, seeks to find out whether school administrators ask themselves 
the right questions. He then poses the questions he feels are pertinent 
to the superintendent, and he deals with them in the remainder of the 
selection, 


* Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public School Administration (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1929), Ch. XIV, The Superintendent of Schools. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT’S QUESTIONS 
Robert S. Gilchrist 


A A SUPERINTENDENT I would do well to ask myself some searching 
questions before interrogating others. What we do speaks louder than 
what we say. Principals, teachers, Board members and parents will not be 
impressed by my questions unless they sense that I am trying to exemplify 
the soundest possible answers to these queries in my own behavior. 

Do I ask questions and also take time to listen to the answers? Do my 
questions show that I am concerned about boys and girls and the learning 
environment the schools provide for them? Or do the questions I ask suggest 
that my chief concern is with keeping parents satisfied on a superficial basis, 
saving money regardless of educational consequences, and maintaining a 
smoothly operating system without too much concern for the individ- 
ual? 

I am highly in favor of a superintendent exerting leadership through the 
questions he asks. Of whom should he ask questions? Of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, Board members, parents and other citizens. All of these groups 
help to determine the kind of education American children receive. The 
superintendent should ask himself, “As chief of the staff and executive officer 
of the Board, what can I do to help these groups settle for nothing less than 
the best education we can provide for our children?” A comforting thought 
for the superintendent is that he does not need to have a different set of 
questions for each group. In fact, if he is going to exercise effective leader- 
ship he can well ask the same questions of various groups and thus develop 
a consensus on the problems and issues facing American education. 


1. The First Question Might Be: Do We Really Believe in 

Asking Questions? 

I am afraid that many of us do not ever ask many important questions. 
We would rather people would just fit their ideas into our scheme of things. 
Teachers are in charge of children in school as parents are in the home. 
Principals are “bosses” of the teachers (at least children say so), and the 
superintendent is “boss” of the principals. The Board of Education is charged 
by citizens with over-all responsibility for policy. If we are honest we will 
admit that we like prestige, and if we are not careful we will find ourselves 
encouraging those we are supposed to lead merely to “yes” us. 


SOURCE: Reprinted by permission of the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. “The Superintendent’s Ques- 
tions,” by Robert S. Gilchrist. From Childhood Education, September 1963, Vol. 40, 
No. 1. . 
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Again, the reason we do not ask questions may be that we want to be 
efficient. We like a “well-oiled machine.” Sometimes we forget that a school 
with human beings as its material and product can not be run like a factory. 
We segment, scrutinize, systematize, thus developing a “drip down” proce- 
dure that in no way encourages the asking of questions. I doubt if an adult 
can ask sincere questions and seek truthful answers and at the same time 
be an authoritarian personality. 


2. What Questions Are Most Basic Concerning America’s 
Schools Today? 


If we are trying to do our job well as educators and citizens and really 
believe in asking questions, we should all be working together to find valid 
answers—answers to the most fundamental of the questions facing us. We 
should be asking how we can provide the best possible learning environment 
consistent with what is known today about child development and the learn- 
ing process and consistent with the demands of living and the values we hold | 
important in our American way of life. 

Specifically, we should want to know answers to many related questions. 


ing education so powerfully? The Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development publication, Using Current Curriculum Developments, 
should prove to be a helpful reference in making assessments. 


forcement and the cognitive or perceptual field approach of Combs, Snygg 
and others. I think we will conclude that the perceptual field approach is 
completely consistent with our democratic goals and that the reinforcement 
theory can be used for certain kinds of learning only. 

How about readiness for learning? What are the developmental needs of 
boys and girls? Is the Pressure to push subject matter down into the lower 
grades and to make the curriculum more academic consistent with the needs 
of human beings as they grow and develop? On this critical problem we 
must face the fact that we have been letting some youngsters mark time 
when they could have been doing more difficult work. However, we must 
accept the idea that education is lifelong ? and stop trying to cram so much 


1John I. Goodlad, “Inadequacy of Graded Organization—What Then?” Childhood 
Education, February 1963, p. 274. 


Toward Effective Grouping (Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1962). 

2 Don't Push Me! (Washington, D.C.: ACEI, 1960). 

Reading in the Kindergarten?? (Washington, D.C.: ACEI, 1962). 


Winifred E. Bain, "With Life So Long, Why Shorten Childhood?" Childhood Edu- 
cation, September 1961, p. 15. 
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subject matter into the school curriculum that teachers are forced to treat 
experiences superficially rather than in depth. 


3. How Can Americans Be Brought to Place More Value on the 
Quality of Schools Than on More Materialistic Aspirations? 


I believe the time is ripe for all American citizens to re-examine their 
value priorities. If all of us could realize that our goal is to develop in- 
dividuals who are self-educators, who are creative, who are thinkers, who 
recognize the dignity and worth of human beings, we would be well on our 
way toward changing our value structure; we would be placing humanistic 
ahead of materialistic values. 

I am hopeful that we as a nation will discover that the perpetuation and 
strengthening of our American way of life depends on the quality of the 
education of our youth. We must demand that each individual develop his 
greatest potential not only for his own success and happiness but to make 
his greatest contribution to the welfare of his country and the world. 

To develop quality schools adequate for these times, we must learn to 
communicate more effectively with one another. We must recognize that 
each one at every level in education is working with two groups. We must 
recognize our responsibility to help these two groups integrate their purposes 
and focus their concerns on the same basic problems. 

Teachers, for example, work with children on the one hand and with prin- 
cipals on the other. Therefore, they have a two-way responsibility: reflecting 
to the principals the needs of the classroom learning environment and im- 
plementing in the classroom the policy decisions communicated to the teacher 
by the principal. s 

In a similar manner the principal has a twofold responsibility: interpreting 
to the superintendent what his staff needs in order to provide the best pos- 
sible learning environment for pupils and communicating system-wide policy 
and decisions to his teachers. š , 

The superintendent, as his part in this two-way communication, should 
certainly make recommendations to the Board that reflect the best thinking 
of the principals on the needs of the schools for which they are responsible. 
The superintendent must interpret to the principals the policy decisions of 
the Board of Education. 

The Board of Education has a two-way responsibility: first, in determin- 
ing policy that reflects the aspirations of the community for its schools; 
second, in acting on the superintendent's recommendations in terms of 
sound policies for developing the best education the community can afford. 


4. How Is the Superintendent to Serve Well in His Double 

Role As Professional Leader of the Staff and Executive 

Officer of the Board? 

Over and above the three questions already dealt with, the superintendent 
should try through the questions he asks and the resources he makes avail- 
able to give staff members the information and background they need to 
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help them understand the point of view of the Board and the citizens of 
the community. Conversely, he should work hard to help Board and citizens 
understand the viewpoint of the teachers and staff members. If the super- 
intendent can succeed in this difficult task of building two-way communi- 
cation, the educational program of the school system can be integrated and 
brought into focus, with citizens and teachers working for common 
goals. 

The superintendent has yet another job. He must work vigorously with 
the staff to help make education an increasingly disciplined profession in 
which staff members assume leadership in developing the best possible pro- 
gram because they are experts in child development, in the learning process 
and in clarifying curriculum goals. At the same time the superintendent must 
work aggressively with the Board and the community to insist that there is 
enough money for the best possible education the staff knows how to develop. 
We must try to help laymen recognize that we cannot afford to provide 
education of a lower quality than the best. This is one of the most difficult 
tasks a superintendent can set for himself—helping citizens to realize that 
they really have not, as yet, set a very high priority on education. When 
the financial needs of education receive top consideration and when citizens 
enthusiastically urge young people with the aptitude to become good teach- 
ers and to go into education as a profession—then a superintendent will 
know he has been asking the right questions. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


A principal duty of the school administrator is to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for school children. This function is known as 
supervision. How an administrator acts in carrying out this responsibil- 
ity is described in the following selection. 


WHAT ADMINISTRATORS DO TO IMPROVE 
INSTRUCTION 


William T. Bush 


Or HE has established defensible goals for his educational program, 
the competent administrator is trying constantly to evaluate and improve 
instructional techniques. How he sets about doing so was the subject of a 


study conducted recently at the University of Mississippi under sponsorship 


SOURCE: From Phi Delta Kappan, November 1959, p. 64. Reprinted by permission 
of the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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of the Kellogg Research Foundation, as part of the Associated Programs in 
Educational Administration. 

Using the Flanagan critical incident technique, the project staff attempted 
to determine the behavior requirements for competency in specific admin- 
istrative task areas. The specific task on which we are here reporting was 
to improve the instructional program. Some 708 selected school administra- 
tors throughout the U. S. revealed, in their responses to a questionnaire, the 
following behavior requirements, listed in order of frequency of citation: 


. Encourage the grouping of students to p 


. Organize orientatio 


. Prepare handbooks, 


. Suggest to teachers vario 


. Use tact in offering construc 
. Demonstrate to teachers the effec 


1. Encourage teachers to use a variety of instructional techniques. 
2. 
3. Utilize demonstration teaching to acquaint teachers with various teach- 


Involve the staff in formulating an in-service training program. 


ing methods (respondents mentioned the following methods: lecture, 


recitation, laboratory, seminar, and project). 
Use faculty meetings to discuss ways in which instruction might be im- 


proved. 
Use democratic leadership methods while conducting instructional 
meetings (respondents stressed the avoidance of administrative domi- 


nation of the meetings). 
Conduct research projects in different subject areas and grade levels 


in an effort to improve instruction. 
Devise an intra- and inter-visitation program for administrators and 
teachers. 

Secure resource personnel to assis! 
tional meetings. 
Acquire and administe 
instructional areas and i 
Evaluate and follow up instructiona 
demonstrations. 


t in workshops and other instruc- 


r standardized tests to indicate strong and weak 


ndividual differences. 
1 workshops, conferences, and 


rovide for individual differ- 


ences. y 
Obtain new equipment to make instru 


more meaningful. 


ction in specific subject areas 


n programs to assist new teachers. 


Suggest special instructional projects, such as science fairs, student 


banking programs, field trips, and job experience programs that will 


make subjects more life-like and meaningful. 
guides, and worksheets to assist teachers in im- 


proving instruction. : " is 
us methods of dealing with classroom disci- 


plinary problems (respondents mentioned the use of student courts, 


self discipline, suspension, etc.). A 
tive criticism to teachers. 


tive use of audio-visual equip- 


ment. 


Explain new instructional procedures to parents (respondents stated 
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that this would gain parental su 
and, therefore, strengthen it). 
20. Provide released time for teachers to 
(respondents mentioned the use of subst 
21. Provide more time for classroom instru 


menial tasks (respondents suggested that menial tasks could be han- 


dled by student assistants, full-time administrative Secretaries, etc.). 
22. Use community facilities and resources. 


23. Employ the assistance of the 
other instructional equipment. 


24. Allot sufficient time for Observing and supervising instruction. 
25. Arrange extension class 


es for the professional improvement of the 
staff. 


26. Conduct follow-up studies involving graduates of the institution. 
27. Discuss homework assignments with teachers. 


28. Encourage the reading of professional articles and books to improve 
instructional techniques, 

29. Encourage the use of lesson plans to improve the instructional pro- 
gram. 

30. Follow up classroom vi 


31. Lengthen class periods to improve instruction 
60-minute periods for Secondary classes. 30 
and 30 minutes for Supervised study), 

32. Pay staff members’ expenses for at 

33. Prepare and issue agenda prior to in: 

34. Prepare devices for the eval 


pport for the instructional program 


attend instructional meetings 
itute teachers, holidays, etc.). 
ction by relieving teachers of 


staff in the selection of audio-visual and 


sits with teacher conferences, 


(respondents suggested 
minutes for recitation 


tending professional conventions. 
Structional Meetings, 
uation of instructional aids, 
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TEACHERS AND PARENTS DESCRIBE THE 
EFFECTIVE PRINCIPAL’S BEHAVIOR 


A SCHOOL administrator’s performance is evaluated daily by the dif- 
ferent individuals and groups with which he has contact. Furthermore, 
the basis on which his effectiveness is evaluated appears to differ from group 
to group. Studies of the behavior of elementary school principals, completed 
in 1954 by Buffington and Medsker in Oakland, California, emphasize this 
point. The research showed that teachers and parents observe principals in 
Telatively different situations. Because of these differences in the conditions 
under which they make their observations, they emphasize different aspects 
of the principal’s job in describing what they consider to be effective and 


‘ineffective behavior on his part. 3 ; 
Buffington and Medsker attempted to identify some uf. pie, Joby requie 
ments of elementary school principals in Oakland. They have emphasized 


that they make no claim that the results of their studies would apply in any 


locality other than Oakland. Furthermore, they point out that the studies 
ntary school principal as observed 


were “limited to the behavior of the eleme : 
in situations judged to be critical" and that no attempt was made "to evalu- 
ate the principal in terms of general traits or abilities or in terms of a total 


Personality." ite these limitations, however, the findings of the studies 
y." Despite these losely the job of the ad- 


have possible implications for anyone examining C 
Ministrator. 


HOW THE STUDY WAS MADE 


Oakland is a city with a 1950 population of 384,575. 4t has sixty-three 
elementary schools. Buffington and Medsker selected thirty of these from an 
alphabetical list of the total number by choosing every other one in the 
list and conducted their studies among the parents and the teachers in 


them, 
The "critical incident technique" developed by Flanagan and others was 
Used in the studies. In the interviews parents and teachers were asked to 


! Reed L, Buffington, “The Job of the Elementary School Principal as Viewed by 
Parents,” Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, School of Education, Stanford University, 
1954 oe 
: incipal as Viewed by 
Leland ver. "The Job of the Elementary School Principal wed 
Teachers.” proe TB. dissertation, School of Education, Stanford University, 


1954, 
tember 1955. Published by the Mid- 


Sou a m" , k, Se 
RCE: From the Administrators jeg = cate 1955 ‘by: the Uni- 


West Administrati iversit 
: istration Center, University D : 
Versity of Chicago: Reprinted by permission of the Administrator's Notebook. 
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recall as many “critical incidents" as possible involving the principal. Flan- 
agan has described a “critical incident” in the following statement: 


, the interviewer explained the Purposes of the in- 
terview, assured the teacher or Parent that he would remain anonymous, and 
asked him to Tespond as fully as possible to the following questions: 


In as much detail as you can 
just what he did. 

2. Thinking back please try to recall Situations or problems which you ob- 
Served the princ : 


THE TEACHERS’ 

The behaviors of the effective principal, listed in the Order of the frequency 

with which they were mentioned by teachers, are Summarized below. Those 

? John C. Flanagan, “The Critical Incident Technique in the Study of Indiv; A 

. I Is, 

Modern Educational Problems: Report of the Seventeenth Educational Copie as nee 
York City, October 30-31, 1952, P. 61. Washi 3 

1952. 


ngton: American Council on Education, 
? Buffington, Op. cit., p. 38, 


Medsker, op. cit., p. 37. 
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in which an asterisk precedes the number or letter constitute 10 per cent or 
more of all the behaviors mentioned and, therefore, represent those empha- 
sized by the teachers as important. 
*1. The principal provides leadership for teachers. 
*a. He builds teacher morale and unity. 
*b. He evaluates teacher performance as a basis of upgrading, and gen- 
erally gives help to teachers. 
*c. He shares decisions and responsibilities with teachers. 
d. He maintains firm but constructive control of the faculty so there 
is adherence to school regulations. 
e. He plans and uses faculty meetings to provide leadership, giving 
careful consideration to frequency, length, topics, and teacher par- 
be ticipation. 
2. The principal works with and for children. 
*a. He maintains discipline in the school, working with parents on the 
‘ solution of discipline problems. He maintains dignity and consistency 
in the discipline process. 
b. He demonstrates a personal interest in children. 
es He makes special provisions for atypical children. — 
3. The principal maintains constructive relationships with the community. 
a. He copes with parental pressures, determining the extent of the in- 
fluence which parents as individuals or in groups should have on 


school policy and routines. 

b. He encourages and promotes pare 
The principal provides for effective adm 
gram, 

a. He establishes administrative roc 

atize routine operations and delegate responsibility. : 

b. He meets effectively emergencies which arise in the school, particu- 

larly those involving children, and takes steps to» prevent them in 


the future. 

The principal works effectively wi 
a. He has skill and calmness in 
b. He gathers all the facts before ma 

plaints of parents. 


nt groups or organizations. 


ra inistration of the school pro- 


devices and procedures which system- 


th individual parents. 
dealing with irate parents. 
king judgments or handling com- 


a 


THE PARENTS’ DESCRIPTION 
The behaviors of the effective principal, as described by the parents, are 
summarized below in the order of their frequency of mention. As was the 
Case in the preceding section, an asterisk preceding a number or letter in- 
dicates that the behavior constituted 10 per cent or more of all the behaviors 
mentioned by parents and is, therefore, one of those which they tended to 
emphasize, é f : 
*1. The principal develops effective relationships with parents’ groups and 
the community. 
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*a. He organizes and guides parents’ groups unobtrusively, making 
school facilities available to them. i . 
*b. He interprets the school and its program to the community. He is 
an able speaker who can discuss the school program in language 
that citizens understand. 
c. He works with parents’ groups and is able to stimulate parents to 
work on school problems and contribute equipment to the school. 
At the same time, he resists efforts of parents to establish school 
policy. 
*2. The principal works with, and takes care of children. 
a. He maintains discipline in the school and Bives parents guidance in 
discipline at home. 
b. He demonstrates a personal intere 
achievements, and their play. 
c. He maintains means of protecting the health of children and assur- 
ing their safety. 
d. He works with aty 
them. 
*3. The principal knows parents and gives them assistance. 
*a. He handles parental complaints in a constructive manner. He takes 
Prompt action on complaints, defends the School from unjust criti- 


cism, and provides ample opportunity for parents to state their prob- 
lems. 


b. He establishes friendly relationships with 
know them by name, mingles with the 

table when they visit the school, 

He reports to Parents on the progress of their children, reassuring 

them concerning their childre 


n’s progress and exhibiting a knowl- 
edge of the individual child’s work, 


st in children, their problems, their 


pical children, making special arrangements for 


parents. He attempts to 
m in meetings, and is hospi- 


OMISSIONS 


te, neither the teachers nor the parents reported 
ard to the principal’s responsibilities in supervising 
or instruction, Furthermore, no reference was made 

Perintendent. Both 


ation. Th 
observe 


ts, the persons interviewed had 


ship from the principal in the fields of 
they judge his effectiveness Primarily on the basis of 
ships with them and the pupils rather than 


instruction and (2) 
his personal relation- 
On the quality of the instructional 
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program in the school. Such situations are not in accord with the hopes 
which we tend to have for the leadership responsibilities of principals. They 
may, however, be more realistic than our customary descriptions of the 
principalship. 


EMPHASIS ON PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Even if we assume that the parents and teachers in Oakland took for granted 
the leadership which the principal gives to the school's instructional pro- 
gram, the studies indicate that the teachers emphasized the principal's per- 
sonal relationships with them, with pupils, and with community groups. The 
parents emphasized his personal relationships with them, individually and 
in groups, and with their children. 

Although the teachers placed considerable importance on the principal's 
relationships with parents, the parents did not emphasize his relationships 
„with teachers. Presumably, the parents had little opportunity to observe such 
relationships. Nevertheless, the teachers appeared to understand more clearly 
the value to them of the principal’s effective relationships with parents than 
the parents realized the critical influence of his relationships with teachers 
on the quality of the school’s program. 

A second important observation is that both groups indicated a desire for 
firmness on the part of the principal in dealing with children and with them. 
Neither group, of course, indicated a desire for autocratic leadership; they 
wanted to have a part in planning and executing the school’s program. Within 
the limitations of what they considered to be the principal’s authority, how- 
ever, they desired a firm and positive approach on his part. 


THEY SEE ONLY PART OF THE JOB 


As the investigators have stated, the findings of these stydies may not be 
representative of localities other than Oakland. It seems likely, however, 


that in one respect at least the findings are typical. Each administrator has 


numerous publics whose stake in the educational enterprise, in their opinion, 
tends to differ. As a result, they emphasize different aspects of the admin- 
istrator’s work in judging his effectiveness. And, unfortunately, their em- 
Phases often fail to indicate the vital interrelationships among all his duties 


and responsibilities. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE BOARD 


Management of the educational unit is similar to the management 
of a unit of industry. Actually, the concept of the board-executive part- 
Nership was first borrowed from industry. In the following selection, 
the author explains the behavior of the executive in relationship to his 
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board that results in effective administration. Although the unit about 
which the author writes is that of a unit of industry, his recommenda- 


tions apply equally well to the telationship between the school ad- 
ministrator and his board of education. 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE AND THE BOARD 
Ordway Tead 


Cy while giving the board 
new the contract or not. Obviously, of course, th 
always rise above the level of Contract to 4 level 
ous intention. But the fact remains that the meth 
executive to the organization Should be explici 
ing guidance from him, and should e i 
is only the agent or mouthpiece of the toad » Nel e ia 
The good executive, however, Carries wej 
he has an iron-clad contract, but becaus 
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get results which both he and they think important. Real leadership on his 
part, therefore, consists in applying most fully the collective wisdom of the 
whole board to problems arising as to the creative guidance of the organiza- 
tion. Lofty as this ideal may sound, it calls in a workaday world for the 
most practical application on the part of the executive of foresight, tact, 
and persuasiveness. If even a good board is to perform at its best, it must 
continuously feel not only that there are new worlds to conquer, but that 
it can conquer some of them. To the end of strengthening this mood the 
following hints may be helpful: 


1. The general executive should get the board to consider problems when 
they have become, or threaten to become, troublesome to the board. There is a 
Wise sense of timing to be employed in choosing the psychological moment when 
a difficulty is imminent, genuine, and pressing. We have always to remember that 
People think to best advantage when a problem is disturbing them. Sometimes 
the shrewd leader will be able to foresee and anticipate problems so that they 

* can be considered as pressing before they become too crucial. But even this can only 
be done when the board can be made genuinely concerned by the issue. Some- 
times, also, it will be good tactics to let some issue come to a crisis (at least 
from the board's point of view), in order that the board will be aroused, will 


deliberate, and will act. 

It should be axiomatic that problems wi 
recognize them as problems. It is the board" 
of a problem which alone will bring its members to grips with it. 

2. The executive should be sure that the board has the same data to work 
upon in solving a problem as he himself has had. And if he has a solution 
Which he wants the board to reach, he must give the members of the board 
time to be exposed to the same data and to think through a solution in much 


the same way that he has done. 

3. The executive may bring issues 
by the board, in terms, for example, of: 
Points of view within the organization as à whole (as, for instance, when a 
radical group wishes to hire the association's meeting hall); (b) financial short- 
ages, threatened losses, or budget difficulties; (c) confusion, vagueness, Or Op- 
Position on the part of any considerable group of members regarding aims or 
methods of realizing them; (d) criticisms by outsiders. 

4. In dealing with the board, collectively and individually, it is important for 
the executive to know the kinds of approach which are most effective. Some will 
See a new project first in terms of its cost; others in terms of the prestige it 
Will bring to the association—or even to themselves; others will consider first 
the religious values involved or their responsible relationship to “the cause”; 
Still others will feel most deeply their identification with the group of members 
Concerned in the project. Loe ite 
, Similarly, the manner of presenting data to individual members most effec- 
tively will differ with the mental characteristics of each. Some learn most readily 
through the ear—through being told in conversation. Some prefer to get in- 
formation through reading. Some are predominantly motorminded and acquire 


ideas best in the arena of action. 


ll be faced only when all involved 
s and not the executive's awareness 


to the point of being felt to be problems 
(a) sharp conflicts of attitude and 
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5. These observable differences in human reactions suggest the truth that 
often some of the most effective work with board members will be done with 
individuals between meetings no less than at meetings. The good executive leader 
will constantly keep himself on such a personal and social footing with his board 
members that this type of contact and interchange can be of a friendly and in- 
formal character. 

6. The general executive will be persuasive also to the extent that he is clear 
as to what he wants in major matters; knows why he wants it; and is reasonably 
clear as to how in definite terms it can be obtained. This does not imply that he 


tries to override others, but rather that his sense of direction is clear while he 
tries to be effective in Persuasion. 


7. A further tactic in his 


persuasiveness will be a discreet use of the reen- 
forcement of his own view. 


s by calling in those Who for any reason will have 
weight with the board. This may, for example, mean using members of a “na- 
tional council,” Tepresentatives of similar organizations from other localities, pub- 
lic notables, or experts in special fields, 


8. The general executive should also be at pains to keep the work of the 
organization “sold” to his board i 
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would be a renewed effort to integrate conflicting views. But if the board at 
such a point and on an issue felt to be fundamental by the executive de- 
mands that he take a line of action opposed to his conviction, there may 
be but one course to be honorably followed: to ask the board to allow him 
to resign from fulfilling the remainder of his contract. 

Undoubtedly a little more courage and independence in times of crisis 
would strengthen the professional standing of staff members, rather than 
the opposite. 

It may be objected that the foregoing counsels imply too great an attempt 
at manipulation of people on the part of the executive. But all that has been 
said above only brings into the open what is more or less the working 
method of the successful leader anyway. Manipulation in a certain sense 
Occurs inevitably where leaders are trying to get things done. The only 
Serious question is as to whether what the leader is trying to do is truly 
valuable; and if it is, he is not only within his rights but he is merely being 
intelligent if he studies the methods of personal influence which do in fact 


prove effective. 

Moreover, in all honesty it should be acknowledged that others with whom 
the executive is working closely are probably studying him with some care 
(and should!) to discover "how his mind works," and what lines of approach 
will find him responsive. Here again we should admit the inevitable existence of 


à two-way process in which the odds are by no means always in favor of 


the executive! z - 
Again it may be objected that the suggestions above imply a slighting 
Nothing is farther from 


regard for the value of the board to the organization. 
My intention than this. It has to be recognized that the people who give 
generously or supervise the expenditure of resources which others have given 
are naturally concerned to be sure that money is wisely spent. More than 
that, it is a wise check upon the organization that this should be so. The 
keeper of the common purse should certainly disperse funds only on the as- 
Surance that the outlay is justifiable. This is quite a different thing, however, 
from letting him who pays the piper call the tune! . 

Indeed, instead of minimizing the board's importance, which may be a 
Teal danger, I venture to suggest that its members should be more used, 
especially where they are able to make contributions (not financial) which can 
be wrought into the active day-by-day work of the agency. General secretaries 
Could in many cases draft much superior ability for direct service if they were 
to devote more attention to this possibility. There is unquestionably an edu- 
cational service to be rendered in this direction from which everyone would 


benefit—the membership and staff no less than the volunteer. 


SCHOOLMEN AND POLITICS 


Should schoolmen engage in politic 
for the schools? The problem is not an easy one 


s in order to obtain desirable ends 
to solve. In the fol- 
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lowing selection, a noted editor * points out the problems encountered 
by an administrator faced with the tesponsibility of gaining public moral 
and financial support for the school program. 


SCHOOL LEADERSHIP BY SUPERINTENDENTS 
William C. Bruce 


usually been appointed rather than elected) 
trators; they “run” ; ; 


creased salaries, and for expanded i issues, for in- 
ne Public tax sy z " 
politics," make no mistake about it, And s Usus men have been "in 


ii ru ; 
© 1964 by the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiser, an ee 77. Copyright 
mission of The American School Board Journal, - Seprinted by per- 
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concerned as a “professional education problem,” by avoiding direct personal 
conflicts with the established local political leaders, especially at points where 
school and other local interests overlap, by being careful not to get too far out 
in front of the school board, and by encouraging the members of the board 
and leaders of the parent and other community groups to fight the hot political 
battles. In other words, such men are both administrators and dynamic leaders 
on educational matters. They do not hesitate to recommend policies and to make 
policy decisions, when the law and budget leave them the leeway. They defend 
their actions and publicly advocate their policies. To this extent they are “in 
politics.” But they limit themselves primarily to school matters; they try to 
keep the debate on a dispassionate level, using “facts,” surveys, and the influence 
of “superior authorities.” They proceed with tact and patience, cultivate the doc- 
trine that they and the school are “out of politics,” and leave the impression 
that political leaders who fail to support them are either incompetent in school 
matters or are trying to get the schools into politics. 

If one seeks for a philosophic doctrine in support of this pattern of behavior, 
„One will find very little in print. And most of what one does find is at odds with 
the practice of the "best" superintendents. But strong leadership coupled with a 
"nonpolitical" strategy works, so the pragmatists may be pardoned if they think 


a theory is somewhat superfluous. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
1. If the study reported in "Teachers and Parents Describe the Effec- 
tive Principals Behavior” above were to be conducted in your communi 
in what ways, if any, would you expect the findings to be different? : 
2. How can the administrator become aware of the consensus of opin- 


; . Sut ity? 

ion about his expected behavior m the community n 

3. On what in does the school board in your community evaluate 
the effectiveness of a principal? Ofa superintendent? : ni : 

4. Should the school administrator participate "n polities? Dian 
whether the school administrator should run for the legglitine, lobby at 
the state capitol, or take part in partisan elections. Do you wd e : e 
administrator's participation in the election for one or another of the 
candidates for the board of education? f 

5. Outline the duties of (a) the superintendent of schools and g 
the board of education. What duties do they share in epp dmini 

6. What hindrances do you see to the effective use of the a ministra- 
tor's time for the direct improvement of instruction? How is supervision 
carried on i own community? : "T i 

7 Discus His ges outlined in Masters State deni ai ue 
Schools below, To what extent are these cases indicative of the political 


Situation in your state? 
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CHAPTER Il 


School Administration 
as a Profession 


WHAT IS A PROFESSION? 
ten been referred to as a “profession.” 


School administration has of ! 
ith “an occupation, a trade, or 


Since dictionaries equate the word w 
Calling" a clearer delineation is necessary when approaching school 
administration from this direction. More accurately, there are three ques- 
tions which appear pertinent to the discussion: (1) What is a pro- 
fession? (2) How is a profession different from a craft or trade? (3) 
Under the definition established, is school administration a profession? 
, Everyone is familiar with the traditional trinity of learned profes- 
sions, namely, theology, law, and medicine. How did these professions 


Come to be called professions? Are there important lessons to be 


learned by school administrators from an examination of these pro- 
fessions and how they evolved? This section deals with school adminis- 
tration as an emerging profession among the other professions. 

The first selection deals with the definition of a profession, and how 
a profession differs from a craft or trade. It is taken from a recent 
yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators. In a 
chapter entitled “Effective Professional Controls,” professionalism is 
isted among those controls which a group must exercise to gain opti- 


mum public confidence and support. 


301 
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PROFESSION DEFINED 


American Association of School Administrators 


defined professional job į 
developing acceptable 
A profession is cha 


istinguished by being 
Members must be motivated pri 


s Partly to demonstrated ability. to 
SOURCE: From Professional Administrators for Ame 


; rds rica’s Schools, thirt -eighth year- 
book of the American Association of School Administrators, 1960, pp. ine de 
right 1960 by the American Association of School s 


Administrators. Re rinted by 
permission of the American Association of School Administrators, p 
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control one’s own members and to set standards they must, without exception, 
meet. As controls change, professional prestige does, too. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AS A PROFESSION 


How well does school administration measure up against the criteria for a 
Profession? 


A Definitive Body of Knowledge 
j Evidence in Chapter III shows little agreement as to content of our prepara- 
tion programs. Various groups interested in educational administration—state 
legal authorities, university graduate schools, school boards—all have had 
influence on the content of training programs; yet, a great deal of progress 
Will have to be made before the body of knowledge for school administra- 
tion is clearly defined. The individual student is the creator of the professional 
Curriculum by his selection of courses, as OUT data reveal in Chapter III. 

normous gaps occur side by side with redundancy of content as long as the 
definition of professional curriculum is left to the individual student. A self- 
determined “needs” curriculum does not agree with the definition of a pro- 


fessional body of content. 


A Strong, Voluntary Association 

We have a “strong, voluntary association.” Yet, outside the ranks of the 
American Association of School Administrators are many school administra- 
lors. The 1960 membership figures show approximately 10,000 active mem- 
ers, at least 2000 of whom do not administer school systems. The impact of 
the AASA must be measured against these facts: there are more than 40,000 
School districts in the United States; there are 16,000 superintendencies where 
More than one-half of the superintendent's time is given to administration 
Tather than to teaching (there are still several thousand teaching principalships 
Which constitute the "chief local administration”); there are separate organi- 
Zations for specialties in school administration, and the trend appears to be 
toward proliferation rather than unification. Elementary school principals, 
Secondary school principals, and supervisors have their associations within 
the Over-all, loosely knit National Education Association structure. Even the 
County superintendents have Dizetions (a group by no 
Means justifiable by virtue of common since they vary from rural 
Counties, which are basic units, to metropolitan suburban districts, which are 
à kind of sub-state department of education, rendering service and consulta- 
pon only), School business officers are organized apart from any connection 

th NEA, 3 
« School administration gets 2 Score that's both plus and es on the 
Voluntary association” measurement. There is today a strong, voluntary as- 
ligations to help build a strong 


"ociatio i d to its ob 
n which has recently awakene 2 ; x 
Profession, But it is not nearly strong enough. On the minus side, entry into 
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the profession and on the membership rolls of the association are today not 
by any means “virtually synonymous.” Too, the profession of school adminis- 
tration is so poorly defined that many associations serve it—with overlap as 
to constituency and needless duplication. 


Some Rules for Entry 


Professional Literature 


ws fo Sn do Mni male pang ga 
. » as pointed out i UM 
reading" is lacking. UAM, Chapter IV, disciplined professional 


1 Cunningham, Robert M., Jr. “Is School Admini i 
tion’s Schools, 62: 49-53; November 1958. ene Real Prafeasion?* Na- 
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the board,’ that is, concepts whose utility is not limited to a single discipline 
but which can be used by students of the several social science disciplines in 
conceptual formulations of certain of their strategic problems." ? 

In brief, the problem is one of improving our research sources, establishing 
an authoritative research journal in our field, and moving beyond the present 
preoccupation with “promising practices” and “how-we-did-its” in our articles 
speeches, and investigations. : 


Service and Dedication to the Job 


On this criterion, school administrators are clearly professional. Yet this 
measure alone does not, in absence of the others—the body of knowledge, 
united professional voice, code of ethics, and professional literature—establish 


school administration as a profession. 


Recognition by the Public 

i This is a difficult measure to take. Since the school superintendency is 

argely a product of the present century, one could argue that acceptance has 
come rapidly. 

Public recognition is a changeable thi 

qum of Americans during the 1960's 

rue, school administration may well join me 


clergy as an “acknowledged profession." 
The universally acknowledged professions of today have not always been 


In such repute, Nancy Wilson Ross in one of her stories about the missionary 
explorer, Marcus Whitman, says it was considered a misfortune that Dr. Whit- 
man was a “doctor not of divinity but of medicine, a status considerably lower 
in the prevailing social scale of the period. . . - He had . . . been unable 
to finance the seven years required for earning à minister's degree, though he 
had fulfilled more than the usual period of training then expected of doctors." 

Without question, the public will withhold full professional stature for 
School administrators until a vastly diflerent pattern. becomes common— 
fewer colleges, higher standards of student achievement, more rigorous appli- 
Cation of selection requirements, longer minimum preparation periods, and 
Closer national agreement on the curriculum in educational administration. In 
addition, school administration will assume new dimensions in the public 
eye when professional self-governing is brought into the picture and when re- 
Search becomes the solid background for the whole enterprise. 


ng, and if education becomes the key 
as events in the '50's suggest may be 
dicine, law, engineering, and the 


HINDRANCES TO PROFESSIONAL STATUS 

What stumbling blocks are faced by those who would seck to achieve 
true professional status? The author of the following selection discusses 
Our areas in which many school administrators have shown their in- 
adequacy. However, he assures the reader that improvement 1s apparent. 
i and McEachern, Alexander W. Explorations in Role 


2 
Gross, Neal; Mason, Ward S.; 
1958, p. 325- 


A i 
nalysis. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION—A PROFESSION 
William H. Fisher 


T HAS become popular to “prove” a given thesis via the route of objective 
es That is, there is abroad the assumption that if enough statistics are 
Ven proposition, then it has been proven as the 

» I was a superintendent of schools (one who 


in type of school principal: “He 
class mail and chases the dogs off the 
chimed in with: “He is an expert at 


CURRICULUM CHANGE 
Additional evidence of the 


educative process for years, 
Nowadays, however, whole conference. 


The basic phases of curriculum development are Still with us, and they 
would be irrespective of the furor over teachi 4 


ng machines. For example, is the 
SOURCE: Reprinted from the October, 1963, issue of Education. 


y S È Copyright 1963 by 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. Reprinted by permisoa of The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
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Council for Basic Education correct in its insistence that the schools have 
made a habit of ignoring the teaching of the three R’s? Or does the Council’s 
approach mean over-emphasis upon subject matter and under-emphasis on 
the learner and how he learns? It is such fundamental problems as these that 
deserve attention. 

As other institutions are affected by societal changes, so is the school. In 
one form or another, curriculum development thus becomes inevitable. In 
the light of this, a question for school administrators to ponder is: Will cur- 
riculum change come by patch-work, by shoring up here and there, or by 
conscious planning and design? 

In considering this problem, one is forced to conclude that there is an in- 
separable bond between organization of the curriculum and philosophy of 
education, No administrator will be truly successful unless he holds generally 
to some well-considered philosophical viewpoint. 

Of course there are individuals engaged in administrative work who are 
Philosophers first and clerks second. In my opinion, they are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. It will be asserted that the combination philosopher- 
administrator is a rare one. How true! Does this provide a rationalization for 
continuing an unfortunate state of affairs? 


“GET ALONG, NO MATTER WHAT” 


There are countless administrators who view their profession primarily in 


terms of, “Get along, no matter what!" This seems to conform with the 


Public administration phase of political science in which the tendency is to 


assume that if the organization is running smoothly, that is all that really 


matters, 

Mere smoothness of operation may mean continuing in a rut, but it is 
Possible that school administrators should be exempt from criticism on this 
Count. After all, one important facet of American life, at, least so Madison 
Avenue has convinced us, is to judge a person in competitive economic 
terms his success in climbing the ladder. Whether he is really doing a job 


is often considered unimportant. : 

Is the administrator who stays in his position the longest necessarily the 
most competent? It is entirely possible that his stature is to be determined in 
Inverse ratio to job tenure. If he has vision, he may have in a particular type 
of community become tired of contending with anti-school forces. To his 
Credit, he has finally decided to 80 down fighting rather than forever appease 


the public in the name of “good public relations.” 


PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 
Another aspect of the glorified-clerk orientation to school administration is 
attendance at professional meetings. Even though it would be ridiculous to 
State that such attendance is a waste of time, I suspect that an occasional ad- 
Ministrator is on the convention circuit primarily to check on the job situation. 
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He wants to be “available” in case a better status position should happen to 
come his way. 

I am also crude enough to believe that certain leaders in education make 


capital of the public speaking rostrum. These folks are frequently found on 
the roster of speakers at conferences, 


They may be ex-administrators who have joined the public relations staffs 
of giant corporations by way of keeping educators "thinking right" with re- 
Spect to current economic problems. Or they may be practicing school ad- 


ministrators who are adept at telling people what they want to hear, rather 
than what they need to be told, 


€ entering schoo] administration; 


HOW CAN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION BE 
PROFESSIONALIZED? 


THE SUPERINTENDENT HI ROLE AND 
PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


Roald F. Campbell 


perintendent of schools a 
rd Professional į i 
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D dunk determination is more difficult. Professions are commonly thought 
fused Sep ee hold a monopoly on an esoteric and extensive body of 
oe an * at perform an essential service to society. Members of a 
Be cam ag ought to be carefully selected, to require lengthy training, to 
hs E in dealing with clients, and to enjoy considerable autonomy in 
tk i : ice. Becker [3] has suggested that this characterization is a symbol 
Soda : a reality. Even so, the professions of law, medicine, and archi- 
, for example, do approximate in many ways some of the basic 
characteristics noted here. 
Aaa assess the professional status of the superintendent, one must look at 
5 dee a state of the superintendency, be explicit about one’s view of 
lel deal with the chief role of the superintendent, and finally 
One c a superintendency in terms ofa defined set of professional criteria. 
Pure ld argue that the superintendency is at best a sub-profession of ad- 
E E NONE of education, but I shall refrain, except by implication, from 
" iscussion in order to attend to what seems to be the major question. 


THE CURRENT PICTURE 


E do we know about the position itself? For our purposes here, I shall 
ES Soe the local superintendency. There are county and state superintenden- 
em ut the predominant office, due to our decentralization of education, is the 
us or district superintendency. This position, by law or custom, has been 
"n ed in about half the 27,000 operating school districts of the nation. Even 
Ough the holder of the position may sometimes be called a supervising 
E or by some other title, I shall use the more general term superin- 
ent of schools to refer to the chief executive of a board of education in 


an operating school district. 
ead superintendencies vary in many ways, notably in scale of operation. 
linois, for instance, a school board employing four or more teachers must 
also employ a superintendent. To be sure, à superintendent with four to a 
dozen teachers will probably also serve as principal and as part-time teacher. 
Y way of contrast, the great city school districts like New York, Chicago, 
an Los Angeles are served by one superintendent of schools. While the 
ange of school districts in scale of operation as determined by number of 
employees or any other index is tremendous, it should be noted that most 
Superintendencies are found in school districts where the scale of operation 
55 small. Only about 4,500 school districts have as many as 1,200 pupils 
enrolled [8]. Thus, about two-thirds of the superintendents are found in dis- 


iiets with enrollments of less than 1,200 pupils. The rural nature, implied by 
have much to do with its profes- 


stablished as early as 1837 
more than a century with 
biguous. About half the 
dent is an officer or 


€ position of superintendent of schools was € 
ur history of 


in 
Buffalo and Louisville. Despite ° i 
ffice is still am. 


ith whether the superinten 
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an employee [6]. Courts in some states have ruled that the superintendent is 
an officer and thus possesses some of the sovereignty of the state; in other 
states, the courts have ruled that the superintendent is an employee of the 
board of education. 
i In about half the states, the school codes specify that the superintendent is 
the chief executive of the board of education; in the remaining states, the 
codes contain no language on this important relationship [6]. To be sure, 
some boards of education, particularly in city school districts, have, in the 
absence of state statutes, defined in their own regulations the status of the 


superintendent. The fact remains, however, that legally the nature of the office 
is still rather tenuous, 


20 and 24. The median age fo 
x ee was 27, and for taking the first Superintendency, 36. The 
m . a 5d ‘uring which the first Superintendency was assumed was from 
HUNGER © median tenure in position, contrary to popular opinion, was 
E UMS AL eee Due salary in 1959. 60 was about $12,000, but 
varied from $8,000 i iti ; $26 
Nolan E inane in small cities (2,500-4,999) to $26,000 


By way of preparation, nearly 


2 per cent the PhD 1 
Only five per cent held the doctorat on EOD esige 


ncy. Twenty- 
58 per cent secondary 
both levels prior to the 
Served in a central office 
teaching and administrative 
ites for the Superintendency. 
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Our discussion to this point suggests a very mixed picture regarding the 
professional status of the superintendent. Great variability in the position 
would seem to make professionalism most difficult to attain. On the other 
hand, the extent of graduate study seems to be a more hopeful phenomenon. 
Extensive reliance on teaching and administrative experience as preparation 
for the superintendency may suggest, however, that there is as yet no great 
faith in the university training programs. Obviously, a more definitive frame- 
work is needed if we are to think further about this problem. 


THREE VIEWS 


Fortunately, Walton [7] has made explicit three commonly held views about 
administration, There is first the view that administration is indistinguishable 
from teaching and scholarship; the administrator is the statesman teacher or 
scholar who carries the administrative functions of the organization with his 
. left hand. Most Europeans and many Americans, consciously or unconsciously, 
accept this view. When universities seek a great scholar for president and 
when school boards look for extensive teaching experience in their superin- 
tendent, this view would appear to be the controlling one. 

A second view of administration holds that the functions of the admin- 
istrator can be differentiated from those of the teacher and the scholar. In- 
deed, when this view is taken, there seems to be much that is common in 
educational administration and the administration of business and govern- 
Ment. This view of administration is in the tradition of Fayol, Gulick, Ur- 
Wick, Sears, Barnard, Simon, Hemphill, and other scholars who have been 
active in the study of administration over the past several decades. Such a 
view permits one to examine systematically the process of administration 
first explicated by Fayol, the nature of organizations as suggested by Barnard, 
and the personal characteristics of administrators as noted by Hemphill and 
Others, 4 “a tH 

A third view of administration holds that organizations and the milieu in 
Which they exist have become so complex that only the administrator can 
comprehend their purpose and their operation. This view was taken by Burn- 
ham [5] over two decades ago and has been espoused more or less explicitly 
by Many people since. This concept makes the manager or the administrator 
Not only the implementer of policy, but also the maker of policy. Basically, 
this would seem to be the issue behind the dispute between Secretary Mc- 
Namara and some of the top military officers of the nation. Is defense so 
Intricate that only the military mind can set national foreign policy as well 
as sustain that policy? If the answer is yes, there is no place for civilian con- 
trol of policy as now exemplified through the Secretary of Defense and the 

Tesident, The superintendent who would use his board only as a rubber 
Stamp, and the board that would be so used, are subscribing to this third 


View of administration i 
My hand has probably shown through: I accept the second view of ad- 
ministration. T believe that administrative functions, whether stated in terms 
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of tasks or processes, can be identified, and I reject the notion that ak 
functions are identical with those of teaching. Moreover, I insist that pu : 
functions, such as education, health, welfare, and defense are too importan 
to be left to the experts. The experts should inform and influence lay citizens 
as they approach policy in these areas, but finally, I think, policy decisions 
are lay and not professional responsibilities. " d . 
Having accepted the second view of administration, I propose it as a 


A POLITICAL ROLE 


The American Association of School Administrators holds very high expec- 
tations for its member Superintendents, According to a recent yearbook [7], 


The superintendent mu 
man of fine moral and Spiritual qualities . 
liberal education , . - The superintendent" 
recting the instructional Program... Hı 
: ++ He needs mana 


st be a wise and sympathetic leader , , 


most superintendents, even if they were 
time on programs of teaching and learning 
in such areas. 
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m id some would say, "if superintendents do not spend their time with 
e. en matters, what do they do?” I suggest that the major activities 
e superintendent may be categorized as follows: f 


1. He should discern and influence the development of goals and policies basic 


to teaching and learning. 
2. He should stimulate and facilitate the planning and operation of appropri- 


ate programs for teaching and learning. 
3. He should procure and manage personnel and material to implement pro- 


grams of teaching and learning. 


à; In larger school districts, these functions may be performed by the super- 
intendency, composed of the superintendent and his major assistants. The 
implementation of the second and third functions can, when necessary, be 


delegated to other members of the staff. With the discernment and influence 


of goals and policies basic to teaching and learning, however, most superin- 


* tendents must take a direct hand. 
To be more explicit, many superintendents are greatly occupied with ma- 


nipulating the environment in which the school is located to the end of 
winning support for education. In many city school districts where there is 
great diversity of occupation, income, national origin, race, and religion, the 
Superintendent must live a life of constant struggle. Different groups of city 
School patrons want better education for the gifted, more opportunity for 
the handicapped, extended preschool education in slum neighborhoods, more 
Vocational education, the establishment of junior colleges, and many other 
Programs, At the same time taxpayers' leagues, some business groups, and 
Teal estate associations insist that school taxes are already exorbitant. Ne- 
groes contend that integration of the school 


s is not moving fast enough, 
Whereas whites insist that the movement is too fast. Catholics press for 
e and voc 


E ared time" programs in scienc ational subjects, and non-Catholics 
resist any such plans. It is in a welter of this kind that the superintendent 
Must strive for public support. 


POLITICS OUTSIDE THE CITY 


The problem may take a little different form in the upper middle class sub- 
Urb. The population is often much more homogeneous; most adults have a 
College education, and the men work in some professional or managerial 
Occupation. But these very circumstances make every resident his own edu- 
ational expert. Voters read the literature on basic education. Admission of 
Youngsters to prestige colleges becomes paramount. The results of College 

Card examinations and the percentage of National Merit Scholarship win- 
Ners are accepted as convenient yardsticks with which to measure the qual- 


it ; P " 
Y Of high schools. Teachers, €V y valued in many ways, find 


at to meet living costs they MUS the community in which 
Sy teach. For a superintendent to marshall support for public education 


th 
ü : : ; intendent 
Um à population of this kind, particu! # n dA i 
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in a lower middle class family and graduated from a state university, is no 
bed of roses. 


y if they are willing to work 
city slickers.? The superintendent, unless 


Obviously, we are ibing a political rol i 
sae ? : 
political role with educati des. Ss meam a 


PROFESSIONAL sTATUS 
If we accept the superintende 
mobilizes the support of his board and 


» possesses a unique body of 
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goes rigorous training, is altruistic with clients, and enjoys considerable work 
autonomy. 

With such criteria in mind, approximate though they may be, we can use- 
fully examine the current status of the superintendency as a profession. We 
have already indicated that the role of the superintendent is somewhat con- 
fused. In part, this is due to many small-scale operations and in part to the un- 
Tealistic expectations in many quarters that he must be an instructional expert. 
With the role of the superintendent not clear, it becomes difficult to define 
the body of knowledge thought to be pertinent to his practice. Since there 
BENO general agreement on such a body of knowledge, there tends to be 
variety in the content and method of training programs with perhaps more 
reliance on experience per se than on understandings and skills. Some shift 
in this balance may now be taking place as exemplified by the recent action 
of AASA in requiring, as a prerequisite for membership, an approved two- 
year training program at the graduate level. 

: There appears to be little question about the importance of schools to so- 
ciety, but there is still a question in the minds of some as to just how the 
administrator contributes to the improved operation of those schools. With 
Tespect to altruism, superintendents probably rank as high as most occu- 
Pational groups. While many superintendents are not without personal am- 
bition, they give, by and large, devoted service to the people of their school 
districts. As to professional autonomy, superintendents have relatively little. 
Education is a public function and the people insist on having a hand in it. 
Moreover, with the role of the superintendent not generally understood, 
boundaries surrounding the domain of the superintendent appear to shift 


and at times to collapse. T 

This rather dismal picture of the superintendent defines the general pic- 
ture. There are many specific situations, however, in which the role of the 
Superintendent is rather clear, and his practice reveals the use of an exten- 
Sive body of knowledge. Moreover, as Bowman [4] noted, there is consider- 
able agreement regarding the decision-making behavior of the superintendent 


9n the part of superintendents themselves, board members in larger school 
districts, and professors of educational administration at major universities. 
is may suggest the emergence of a professional image for the superintend- 


ency, 

, If the superintendency is € 
Improve its professional statu 
Some of which have already been imp 


merging as a profession, what can be done to 
s? A number of possible courses of action, 
lied, are worth considering. 


COURSES OF ACTION 
on should be reduced. This action is tied 


Closely to school-district reorganization and the elimination of school dis- 
tricts with very small enrollments. In most states, this movement is going 


forward, but much remains to be done. Reorganization in rural areas often 


tuns counter to two deep-seated characteristics of the people: a suspicion of 


First, the heterogeneity of the positi 
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i is- 
the expert. and a desire to retain direct control of the schools. These d 
2 


SELECTION, TRAINING, SKILL 
More careful selection of students for administrative training is a fourth 
course of action. If teaching experience is retained as a prerequisite, I sug- 
€ required so that candidates can get 


than would programs which accepted 
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bright, committed to education, and demonstrably capable of work with 
people. 
" As a fifth course of action, training programs themselves need substantial 
improvement. Much less reliance on experience per se and much more on 
acquiring understandings, attitudes, and skills under the direction of a uni- 
versity with the necessary opportunity to practice in the field seems urgently 
called for. This training would appear to require no less than two years of 
graduate study in full-time residence at a university, followed by a full-time 
Internship in the field. Obviously, most candidates would require fellowship 
assistance for the first two years and a stipend from the receiving district 
during the internship year. 
Finally, it seems to me that the superintendency will become still more 
Professional when the superintendent practices more skillfully. When he 
demonstrates greater insight regarding the role of education in society, when 
he conceives more adequately the needed components of the school program 
- in his community, when he builds a more effective organization to imple- 
Ment such a program, and when he increases understanding and support 
for the program with which he is charged, his professionhood will be mani- 
fest. Professional status is extended by society only when society 1s con- 
vinced that an occupational group has relevant and effective procedures for 


selecting, training, and disciplining its members. 

Let = now mai to s initial question: Is the superintendent of schools 
a professional? Some are; some are not. But concerted action on the part 
of superintendents, school boards, training institutions, and state departments 
of education eould produce a clarification of the role of the superintendent, 
the establishment of a body of relevant content for the performance of that 
Tole, and a more rigorous training program designed to build the under- 


Standings and skills needed in the position. 
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A CODE OF ETHICS 


One of the earmarks of a Professional group is that the members 
of the group adhere to and follow a code of ethics, In 1962, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators adopted the following code and on April 29-30, 1964 formally 
adopted procedures for enforcement of the code of ethics, The latter 
statement is entitled “Implementing Standards of Ethical Behavior for 
School Administrators,” and is available from the AASA upon request. 


POLICIES TO GOVERN THE ETHICAL 
PROFESSIONAL BEHAVIOR OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


American Association of School Administrators 


PREAMBLE 
Peete education in America rests on firm commitments to the dignity 
and worth of each individual; to the Pre-eminence of enlightenment and 


1 Tesponsibility to act in a manner 
becoming a Professional person, This implies that each school administra- 
tor has an inescapable obligation to abide 


SOURCE: From “Policies to Govern the Ethical Professional Behavior of School Ad- 
ministrators” by the American Association of School A 


dministrators. 
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profession. The behavior of each is the concern of all. The conduct of any 
administrator influences the attitude of the public toward the profession and 
education in general. 

These policies of ethical behavior are designed to inspire a quality of 
behavior that reflects honor and dignity on the profession of school ad- 
ministration. They are not intended as inflexible rules nor unchangeable laws. 
They serve to measure the propriety of an administrator’s behavior in his 
working relationships. They encourage and emphasize those positive attri- 
butes of professional conduct which characterize strong and effective admin- 


istrative leadership. 


POLICY I 


The Professional School Administrator Constantly Upholds the Honor and 
Dignity of His Profession in All His Actions and Relations with Pupils, 
. Colleagues, School Board Members, and the Public. 


The following examples illustrate but do not limit applications of this pol- 


icy. 
The professional school administrator: 
cution of school policies and the enforcement 


ach of ethics to give preferential con- 
because of their special status or posi- 


A. Is impartial in the exe 
9f rules and regulations. It is a bre 
Sideration to any individual or group 
tion in the school system or community. 

. B. Recognizes and respects fully the 
in all administrative procedures and leade 

C. Demonstrates professional courtes 
a colleague in another system of his intention to con 
Personnel from that system. 

D. Never submits official and confidenti 
9r others which knowingly contain erroneou 
fail to include pertinent data. 

E. Never fails to recommen 

F. Is alert to safeguard the pub 
degrade public education or school a 

G. Seeks no self-aggrandizement. x n A 
t H. Refrains from making unwarranted claims, from inappropriate adver- 
tising, and from misinterpreting facts about his school system to further his 
Own professional status. 

L Never makes derogatory statements about 
tem unless he is compelled to state his opinion 
Telationships where his professional opinion is required. Porno 

J. Exhibits ethical behavior by explaining and giving reasons to individ- 
Vals affected by demotions or terminations of employment. 


worth and dignity of each individual 


rship actions. 
y and ethical behavior by informing 
sider for employment 


al letters of appraisal for teachers 
s information or which knowingly 


d those worthy of recommendation. 
lic and his profession from those who might 


dministration. 


a colleague or a school sys- 
n under oath or in official 
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POLICY II 


The Professional School Administrator Obeys Local, State, and National 
Laws; Holds Himself to High Ethical and Moral Standards, and Gives 
Loyalty to His Country and to the Cause of Democracy and Liberty. 


The following examples illustrate but do not limit applications of this pol- 
icy: 

A. A legal conviction for immorality, commission of a crime involving 
moral turpitude or other public offense of similar degree shall be sufficient 
grounds for expelling a school administrator from membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 

B. Affiliation with organizations know to advocate the forcible overthrow 
of the government of the United States is evidence of unworthiness of public 
trust. A person who is so affiliated shall not be permitted to become or to 
continue as a member of the American Association of School Administrators. , 

C. A professional school administrator, in common with other citizens, has 
a right and in many instances an obligation to express his opinion about the 
wisdom or justice of a given law. An opinion questioning a law, however, 
does not justify failure to fulfill the requirements of that law. 

D. The ideals of his profession require a school administrator to resist 
ideological pressures that would contravene the fundamental principles of 
public education, or would pervert or weaken public Schools, their educa- 
tional program, or their personnel. 

E. It is unethical to ignore or divert attention from laws which are in- 
compatible with the best interests and purposes of the Schools, as a way of 
avoiding controversy. Rather the professional school administrator will take 
the initiative to bring about the reconsideration, revision, or repeal of the 
Statute. 


F. The professional school administrator will not withhold evidence or 
knowingly shield law breakers, 


POLICY III 


The Professional School Administrator 
out His Career to Master and to Cont. 
cialized Knowledge, Concepts, and 
Administration as a Profession. 


Accepts the Responsibility Through- 
ribute to the Growing Body of Spe- 
Skills Which Characterize School 


The following examples illustrate but do not limit a 
icy: 

A. In addition to meeting the minimum sta 
tification in his state, the professional school 
bility to satisfy the preparation standards reco: 
association, and has an obligation to work t 
professional standards by the appropriate certi 


Pplications of this pol- 


ndards required for legal cer- 
administrator has a responsi- 
mmended by his professional 
Oward the adoption of these 
fication authorities in his state. 
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B. The school administrator has a professional obligation to attend con- 
ferences, seminars, and other learning activities which hold promise of con- 
tributing to his professional growth and development. 

C. It is in keeping with the highest ideals of the profession for the ad- 
ministrator to support local, state, and national committees studying edu- 
cational problems and to participate in such activities whenever and wherever 
possible, consistent with his obligations to his district. 

D. The school administrator has a leadership responsibility for the pro- 
fessional growth of his associates which requires encouragement of their 
attendance at appropriate professional meetings and their participation in 
the work of local, state, and national committees and associations. 

E. Concern for improving his profession, and for education generally, re- 
quires that the school administrator seek out promising educational practices 
and relevant research findings and that he share with others any significant 
practices and research from within his own institution. 

F. The school administrator has a special obligation to contribute to the 
strengthening of his own state and national professional association. 


POLICY IV 


The Professional School Administrator Strives to Provide the Finest Pos- 
sible Educational Experiences and Opportunities to All Persons in the 


District. 
The following examples illustrate but do not limit applications of this pol- 


icy: 

A. The school administrator will base differentiation of educational ex- 
periences on the differing needs and abilities of pupils, giving no preference 
to factors such as social status or other undemocratic or discriminating con- 


siderations. ‘ : 
B. A school administrator has an obligation to inform the board and the 
ional services or opportunities. 


community of deficiencies in educat! e : 
C. A school administrator resists all attempts by vested interests to in- 


fringe upon the school program as à means of promoting their selfish pur- 
poses. a 
D. A school administrator resists all attempts to exclude from considera- 
tion as teaching personnel members of any particular race or creed. He also 
resists pressures to employ teachers on the basis of the political, marital, 
or economic status of the applicant. The ability and fitness of the candidates 

for teaching positions are the sole criteria for selection. — 
r recognizes that the provisions of equal educa- 


E. A school administrator Te 
tional opportunities for all pupils may require greater or different resources 


for some than for others. d ; 
F. A school administrator is professionally obligated to assume clear, ar- 


ticulate, and forceful leadership in defining the role of the school in the 
community and pointing the way to achieve its functions. 
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POLICY V 


The Professional School Administrator Applying for a Position or Enter- 


ing into Contractual Agreements Seeks to Preserve and Enhance the Pres- 
tige and Status of His Profession. 


The following examples illustrate but do not limit applications of this pol- 
icy: 


A. A school administrator is morally committed to honor employment 
contracts. He shall refuse to enter into a new contractual agreement until 
termination of an existing contract is completed to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, 

B. A school administrator does not apply for positions indiscriminately 
nor for any position held by an administrator whose termination of employ- 
ment is not a matter of record. 

C. Misrepresentations, use of political influence, pressure tactics, or un-. 
dermining the professional Status of a colleague are unethical practices and 
are inimical to his professional commitment, 

D. Advertising, either to solicit new school positions or to offer profes- 
sional consultation Services, is inconsistent with the ideals of the profession 
of school administration, 

E. A school administrator refrains from makin 
about candidates competing for a position, 

F. A school administra 


Principles of professional school administration must be Seriously compro- 
mised or abandoned. 


& disparaging comments 


The Professional School Administrator Carries Out 
Policies Duly Adopted by the Local Board and the 


The following examples illustra: 
icy: 

A. Adoption of policies not in conformity with the administrator’s recom- 
mendations or beliefs is not just cause for refusal by the administrator to 
support and execute them. 

B. It is improper for an administrator to refuse to work at his optimum 
level. 


C. A school administrator has an obligation to Support publicly the school 
board and the instructional staff if either is unjustly accused. He should not 
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permit himself to become involved publicly in personal criticism of board 
or staff members. He should be at liberty, however, to discuss differences 
of opinion on professional matters. 

D. If a situation develops whereby an administrator feels that to retain 
his position would necessitate that he violate what he and other members 
of the profession consider to be ethical conduct he should inform the board 
of the untenable position. In the event of his imminent dismissal the super- 
intendent should request adequate reasons and if they are not forthcoming 
or if the situation is not resolved to his professional satisfaction he should 
report to the public. 


POLICY VII 


The Professional School Administrator Honors the Public Trust of His 
Position Above Any Economic or Social Rewards. 


The following examples illustrate but do not limit applications of this pol- 
icy: 

A. To resist, or to fail to support, clearly desirable approaches to im- 
proving and strengthening the schools is unbecoming to a professional per- 
son and unethical conduct on the part of a school administrator. 

B. The school administrator has a commitment to his position of public 
trust to resist unethical demands by special interest or pressure groups. He 
refuses to allow strong and unscrupulous individuals to seize or exercise 
powers and responsibilities which are properly his own. 

C. The rank, popularity, position, or social standing of any member of 
the school staff should never cause the professional school administrator to 
conceal, disregard, or seemingly condone unethical conduct. Any and all ef- 
forts to disregard, overlook, or cover up unethical practices should be 
vigorously resisted by a school administrator. - 


POLICY VIII 


The Professional School Administrator Does Not Permit Considerations 

of Private Gain nor Personal Economic Interest to Affect the Discharge 

of His Professional Responsibilities. 

The following examples illustrate but do not limit applications of this pol- 
icy: 

A. A school administrator refuses to permit his relationship with vendors 
primarily interested in selling goods and services to influence his adminis- 


tration of the school system he serves. 

B. It is improper for a school administrator to accept employment by any 
concern which publishes, manufactures, sells, or in any way deals in goods 
or services which are or may be expected to be purchased by the school 


system he serves. 
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C. It is improper for a school administrator to be engaged in private 
ventures if such endeavors cause him to give less than full-time concern 

i m. 

b i prae in no way precludes private investment of personal funds 
of the school administrator in ventures not influenced by his position in a 
given school system provided his own professional obligations are not neg- 
lected. m 

E. During the time of his employment the school administrator shall have 
no personal interest in, nor receive any personal gain or profit from, school 
supplies, equipment, books, or other educational materials or facilities pro- 
cured, dispensed, or sold to or in the school system he serves. 

F. It is a breach of public trust for a school administrator to use con- 
fidential information concerning school affairs (such as the knowledge of the 
selection of specific school sites) for personal profit or to divulge such in- 
formation to others who might so profit. 

G. It is inappropriate for a school administrator to utilize unpublished. 
materials developed in line of duty by staff members in a school system in 
order to produce a publication for personal profit, without the expressed 
permission of all contributors. 

H. A school administrator must be wary of using free consultative serv- 
ices from a commercial concern which may in effect be a skillful technique 
for promoting the sale of instructional or other materials in which that con- 
cern has a pecuniary interest. 


L. A school administrator does not publicly endorse goods or services pro- 
vided for schools by commercial organizations. 


J. The school administrator should not recommend the appointment of 
immediate relatives to positions under his jurisdiction. 


POLICY IX 
The Professional School Administrator Recognizes That the Public Schools 
Are the Public's Business and Seeks to Keep the Public Fully and Honestly 
Informed about Their Schools. 


The following examples illustrate but do not limit applications of this pol- 
icy: 


the work and activities of the school 


| administrator to present only 
the favorable facts to the patrons of the district. 

B. A school administrator maintains confidences or qualified privileged 
communications entrusted to him in the course of executing the affairs of 
the public schools. These confidences shall be revealed only as the law or 
courts may require or when the welfare of the school System is at stake. 

C. It is proper for a school administrator to 


discuss confidential infor- 
mation with the board of education meeting in executive session. 
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D. A school administrator considers that those with whom he deals are 
innocent of any disparaging accusations until valid evidence is presented to 
substantiate any charges made. 


OVERVIEW 


High Standards of Ethical Behavior for the Professional School Adminis- 

trator Are Essential and Are Compatible with His Faith in the Power of 

Public Education and His Commitment to Leadership in the Preservation 

and Strengthening of the Public Schools. 

The true sense of high calling comes to the superintendent of schools as 
he faces squarely such widely held beliefs as the following: 


A. The effectiveness of the schools and their programs is inescapably the 
responsibility of the superintendent. 

B. Every act, or every failure to act, of the superintendent has conse- 
quences in the schools and in the lives of people. 

C. In many situations and to many people in a community the superin- 
tendent is the living symbol of their schools. 

D. The public entrusts both the day-by-day well-being and the long-range 
welfare of its children and of its school system to the superintendent and 
board of education. 

E. The ultimate test fo 
improve the quality of learning oppo 

F. In the long run, what happens 
happens to America. 


r a superintendent is the effort which he makes to 
rtunity for every child in the schools. 
in and to the public schools of America 


IMPLEMENTING THE CODE OF ETHICS 
fective as its implementation machinery. 
n from a publication of the American 
rators and is designed to put into effect 


A code of ethics is only as € 
The following excerpt is take 
Association of School Administ: 
the code of ethics reprinted above. 
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IMPLEMENTING STANDARDS OF ETHICAL 
BEHAVIOR FOR SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


American Association of School Administrators 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


il5 ACH MEMBER of the profession has a personal and a unique re- 

[Eisen for upholding and making the Code of Ethics eflective. 
In keeping with this broad responsibility, it is essential that every member 
of the profession feel a commitment to and take an active part in support-- 
ing high standards of ethical conduct in school administration. 


3. All measures or procedures for developing fuller understanding of ihe 
Code of Ethics and enforcing its basic tenets by the national association 
Should strengthen state associations. 

4. In developing fuller understanding of the Code of Ethics and in deal- 
ing with questions of unethical conduct that may arise, close working 
relationships and full cooperation between state associations of school admin- 
istrators and AASA are essential. 

5. The final derision as to who shall or shall not be a member of AASA 
remains the prerogative of the AASA Executive Committee, 

6. The final decision as to who shall or shall not be a member of a state 


association of school administrators remains the Prerogative of the state as- 
sociation. 


7. AASA has an obligatio: 
on professional ethics for sc 
of professional conduct, 

8. Every state association has an 


n to create and to sustain a national committee 
hool administrators which will uphold standards 


ave not been created by state associa- 


SOURCE: From “Implementing Standards of Ethical Behavi 


or for School Administra- 
tors," (Washington: American Association of School Admini 


strators, 1964). 
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tions, AASA shall appoint and help to sustain ethics committees at the 
state level. No ethics committee appointed by AASA to function at the state 
level shall have jurisdiction over membership in state associations. 

9. A policy of cooperation between NEA and AASA in enforcing stand- 
ards of ethical conduct is hereby enunciated and shall be clearly under- 
stood... . 


GENERAL PROCEDURES 


1. Problems involving the ethical conduct of any school administrator 
shall be solved if at all possible at the state level. If a decision on any 
case or question pertaining to the ethical conduct of an AASA member 
cannot be reached by the state ethics committee, appeals shall be made to 
the AASA Ethics Committee. 

2. No disciplinary action shall be taken by any state or national com- 

_ mittee except upon the basis of careful investigation of the circumstances in 
which the complaints have been made and of the validity of the charges. 

3. Any complaint about the ethical behavior of an administrator or re- 
quest for an investigation of his conduct must be presented to the respon- 
sible committee in written form and bear the signature of the person making 
the complaint or request. : 

4, Recommendations for the use of such measures as suspension or ex- 
pulsion from either a state association or AASA must come from an officially 
and duly constituted ethics committee. ‘ : 

5. Any school administrator accused of violation of professional ethics has 
a right to have his case reviewed and adjudicated by the ethics committee 
established by his own state association. Except in rare and unusual cases, 
the national committee will not become involved in the investigation of a 
violation unless requested to do so by a state committee. All members of 
AASA have the right to appeal decisions made by a state ethics committee 
to the national Ethics Committee for decision and recommendation. . 

6. AASA reserves the right when circumstances call for such measures 
to investigate through its Ethics Committee any situation in which the ethical 
conduct of an AASA member is questioned, and to take appropriate action 


through the Executive Committee. . . . 


DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS 


1. WARNINGS OR REPRIMANDS The first step in disciplinary action 
shall be, in all but the most serious cases, a written warning ora reprimand. 
Such action may be taken by a state ethics committee, a state executive 
committee, or the AASA Executive Committee. Written warnings or repri- 
mands shall not be released to the public but considered a confidential ex- 
change between a member and a state ethics committee, the executive 
committee of a state association, or the AASA Executive Committee. A 
person judged to have violated the AASA Code of Ethics may at his own 
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discretion release the nature of the warning or reprimand. Warnings or repri- 
mands by a state or national committee shall insist that unethical behavior 
cease and that more severe disciplinary action will be taken in the event 
of further violations of the AASA Code of Ethics. 

2. SUSPENSION A state ethics committee can recommend suspension 
from membership to the state executive committee, and can also make such 
recommendations to the AASA Ethics Committee. Final decision on sus- 
pension from a state association shall rest with the state association's execu- 
tive committee, and final decision on suspension from AASA shall rest with 
the AASA Executive Committee, During the period of suspension, which 
shall not exceed one year, a member (a) shall not have membership status 
in the association; (b) shall be relieved of all committee assignments; (c) 
shall not hold or be elected to any association office; (d) shall not be sent 
any publication of the association; and (e) shall not be invited to attend 
or participate in an official manner in any professional meetings held under 
the auspices of the association from which he has been suspended. 


appropriate state certification agency of the expulsion. 
All disciplinary recommendation 


shall be matters of written record. These records shall be kept in confidential 
files. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. List the "earmarks" of a profession. In what 


1. List of ways does school ad- 
ministration meet these criteria 


and in what ways does it fall short? 


3. Discuss the statement, “A Profession is a le 
what ways is this statement accurate and in what 


Is a monopoly in the professions bad? What are th 
any profession monopolistically? 


4. Formulate a defensible Program of selectio: 


galized monopoly." In 
Ways is it inaccurate? 
e dangers of legalizing 


functions the responsibility of the profession? 


5. The 1960 yearbook of the AASA contains a "profile" of the Amer- 
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ican school superintendent. Discuss the implications of this profile with 
the class. 

6. Discuss the place of a code of ethics in the development of a pro- 
fession. Should the members be compelled to follow the code on penalty 
of being removed from membership in the organization? 

7. Some of the states have “professional practices acts.” Examine one 
or more of these acts and discuss them as follows: (a) purposes of the act; 
(b) provisions of the act; (c) enforcement provisions; and (d) disci- 
plinary penalties. 
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PART IV 


Theory and Evaluation | 


in School Administration 


What government is best? 
That which teaches us to govern ourselves. 
Jonan Worrcawc von GOETHE 


(1749-1832) 


It is a condition which confronts us, not 
a theory. 

Grover CLEVELAND, 

Annual Message (1887) 


I cannot give you the formula for success, 
but I can give you the formula for failure: 
try to please everybody. 


Bavanp Swopr 


When your work speaks for itself, don’t 
interrupt. 


Henry Kaiser 


In order to provide for a terminology 
which will not constantly involve us in a 
tangle of confusion, I Propose to define a 
“theory” as a set of assumptions from 
which can be derived by purely logico- 
mathematical procedures a larger set of 
empirical laws. 
HERBERT Fricr, 
Principles and Problems of Theory 
Construction in Psychology ( 1951) 


CHAPTER [2 
Theory in School . 


Administration 


TOWARD AN OVERALL THEORY OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


School administration is a recent addition among the professions, 
having gained university standing in 1900, when Teachers College, 
Columbia, introduced courses designed to assist the "head teacher" 
acquire insights into school management. Before that date, there were 
no college or university courses to prepare persons to perform the tasks 
of educational administration. 

Programs for preparing school administrators flourished greatly, espe- 
cially following World War II. By 1960, more than 300 colleges and 
universities were engaged in the preparation process. The courses be- 
came so numerous that, in fact, a considerable oversupply of qualified 
school administrators was created. Since the middle of the century, the 
number of persons qualified in school administration has consistently 
exceeded the number of jobs available. 

One of the questions posed during the years the CPEA studies were 
being conducted was related to an overall “theory” of school adminis- 
tration. Was it possible to develop a single common principle which 
would explain the results to be obtained in directing the efforts of 
the staff? The research was directed at the proposition, “If I do so- 
and-so, then this result can be expected." However, many persons hon- 
estly doubted whether it was possible to develop such a comprehensive 
theory. The following selection deals with the "pieces of the Mosaic," 
which were assembled by the social scientists and professors of edu- 
cational administration as a result of the felt need for an all-encom- 
passing "theory" to explain educational administration. 
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RESEARCH IN ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY 


American Association of School Administrators 


HILE we have given considerable attention to the various devices or 
Nest for in-service growth, we have not yet examined in any de- 
tail the material or content of the learning that schoolmen might be expected 
to acquire. It is the contention of this Commission that of all the many 
areas of knowledge in which a school administrator needs to keep up to 


; is knowledge of administrative 


the Commission, therefore, for 
w the factors which need to be 


: Service professional 
flecting the executive role. 


"Campbell, Roald F., and Gregg, Russell T., editors. Administrative Behavior in 
Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957, pp. 547, 
SOURCE: From Professional Administrators for America’s Schools by the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1960, pp. 99-107. Reprinted by permission of 
the American Association of School Administrators, 
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take form over 10 years ago. As in any movement of national proportions, 
the swelling of interest in the role of the school superintendency did not 
come about all of a piece. A number of independent forces seem to have 
converged at roughly the same time to give prominence to the need for 
investigation. Among these were the following: 


1. The Kellogg Foundation’s “discovery” in 1950 that superintendents of 
schools were very interesting and significant people, resulting in the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. 

2. The formulation of the National Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration in 1947. 

3. The findings of the Graduate School of Business Administration at 
Harvard regarding executive role in fields not unlike school adminis- 
tration. 

4. The group dynamics movement, as stimulated by The National Train- 
ing Laboratory and the University of Michigan, and heavily espoused 
during the past 12 years or more by AASA’s sister body, the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development (NEA). 

5. Armed Forces experimentation with leadership and personnel hypoth- 
eses following World War II. 

6. A new and aggressive search for executive leadership and the techniques 
for identifying it and developing it in business and industry. 

7. And not least of all, our own silent and sometimes anguished admis- 
sion that for all our confidence in our own know-how the superintend- 
ency is becoming more and more complex and less and less a piece 
to be played by ear, practiced though the ear might be. It is the con- 
dition that has recently been described by a very able superintendent: 
“The superintendency has become untenable.” 


When the convergence of these forces in time and place ignited the fuse 
of inquiry into the superintendency, professors of education, began to speak 
to social scientists and, perhaps, even more singularly, to be spoken to by 
Social scientists; and schools of education began to draw upon the resources 
of the schools of business and other schools in the university complex. 
Funds from the foundations were attracted. Educational administration, for 
the first time, came under the behaviorist’s microscope, and we became the 
white mice of the social science laboratory. 


FROM EMPIRICISM TO THEORY 


It is astonishing that so much thinking and writing could have been perpe- 
trated in so short a period. But the literature is already extensive. One central 
theme pervades the content. To those who have let it pass them by, the mes- 
Sage may be broadly stated as follows: Up to and including the present 
time, school administration has been based upon empirical foundations; it 
has evolved as a quasi-professional apprenticeship or folklore, with the tech- 
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niques and processes handed down from one generation to another, d 
the trial-and-error and the hard-knock pattern. The administrators are Me 
practical, effective, get-the-job-done men who know what will work and whai 
will not work, because they have tried the solutions available, or they know 
good men who have. Further, through skill and experience and prestige, they 
make things work, whether or not the same device might work for 
others. 

The social scientists, on the other hand, declare that an educational theory 
is capable of formulation. This theory would systematize administration, giv- 
ing a sense of direction to what is now guesswork. The scientist asserts that 
a cause-effect formula is attainable, as in physics and chemistry. He does 
not claim this theory is yet at hand, but he is hard at work searching for it. 
His position broadly stated is that a set of principles can be conceived which 
will produce known, predictable results from given administrative behav- 
ior. 

Even more crudely stated, the situation can be likened to the airplane bush 
pilot of the 1920’s who, without instruments, flew his craft by the seat of his 
pants. Seat-of-the-pants flying was successful, right, and good for the aircraft 
being flown at the time. Furthermore, there was little else upon which to rely. 
But the bush pilot now finds himself in the pilot’s chair of a monstrous flying 


machine of untold power and dimensions, The social scientist tells us that 
there are buttons to push, levers to adjust, gauges to watch, beacons to 
reckon, and codes to decipher. He tells 


us that one cannot fly this craft by 
the seat of the pants, but that certain levi 


ers and gauges, when actuated, pro- 
duce specific and predictable results in the performance of the craft, 


Administration and Change 


Another theme that threads itsel 
of change in school administration, 
not only change with a changing c 
notion is not new to us, as it affect: 


f through the literature is the inevitability 


It is clear that those who have taken upon themselves the scholarly study 
of our profession agree that empirical administrative processes must give Way 


to theory, and that we must not only be amenable to change, but that we 
must be its champions. 


2 Thompson, James D. “Modern Approach 
istrative Theory in Education. (Edited b 
Administration Center, University of Chicag 


es to Theory in Administration.” Admin- 
y Andrew W. Halpin.) Chicago: Midwest 
0, 1958. Chapter 2, p. 22. 
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PIECES OF THE MOSAIC 


Let us examine smaller pieces of the mosaic which is gradually being as- 
sembled by the social scientists and the professors of school administration. 
(And it is noteworthy that many of the observations are not identified 
exclusively with education, but indeed more likely originated in another field 
and were transplanted for our consideration.) We have taken a number of 
interesting extracts from the accruing evidence of the theorists, upon which 
we may ponder: 


1. Talcott Parsons, sociologist at Harvard, states that decision making is not 
the absolute function of the executive. Veto, yes, but not decision. The technical 
expert (in our case the teacher) participates in the decision. He does not merely 
display alternatives for executive action. He is involved, responsible, he shares 
in the consequences. The executive is powerless to implement without the skills 
of the technician. He can only fire one expert and hire another.? 

2. Roald Campbell of Chicago's Midwest Administration Center admonishes 
us: *. . . education, chiefly public education, is a built-in corrective for our 
kind of society. Only through general public enlightenment can the experiment 
we call democracy succeed. It seems clear that the administrator of schools 
charged with such a critical function needs to understand the nature of the 
charge, and he needs the skills necessary to mobilize people to implement such 
à concept.” 4 
The Nation’s Schools, June 1959, page 55-57 reported an 
extensive nine-year survey on morale, conducted by Peabody College. The most 
significant fact revealed in the tabulation of the strengths of a school system was 
the importance that teachers attach to good administration. Harap noted that 
the administrator tended to overrate the degree of good morale of the teachers 


under his supervision. 


4. Testimony from the Associated Public Schools System prods us to be wary 
of administrative hypotheses . - - based chiefly “upon speculgtion or upon ap- 
parent success through personal experience. The item continues, The Sequential 
Simplex is a statistical tool which assists one in gaining insights into the im- 
portance and influence of community forces and administrative arrangements to 
the school. . . . Once the Simplex is perfected it will be possible to test statis- 
tically many administrative hypotheses which up to this time have been left, of 
necessity, to speculation. . . . Once the Simplex is completed we will be able 
to give you a deeper and more meaningful analysis of your community, and 


K 


With greater speed." 5 


3. Henry Harap, 


ate commissioner in the New York State Depart- 
“The superintendent was originally viewed 
d a gentleman. As he evolved and groped 


5. Walter Crewson, associ 
ment of Education, has stated recently, 
as a fine scholar, a man of letters, an 


3 Parsons, Talcott. “Some Ingredients of a General Theory of Formal Organization.” 
Š : 
0 


Ibid., Chapter 3, pp. 46—47. 
4 Campbell, Roald F. “What 
Special Case?” Zbid., Chapter 8, p. 172. 
5 Associated Public Schools System, 
1959, 


Peculiarities in Educational Administration Make It a 


Newsietter No. 3. New York: the System, March 
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toward maturity, the superintendent came to be seen as a local leader in edu- 
cational matters—a wise judge of good education—a supervisor of teachers. As 
it became apparent that good schools depended critically upon community leader- 
ship, the superintendent began to emerge as a community leader, a local edu- 
cational statesman. . . . (birth rates, more classrooms, tax rates) tended to 
divert and indeed to fragment the superintendent. Small wonder, then, that the 
local superintendency came to be a synthesis of salesmanship and manage- 


rial skills, to the corresponding exclusion and neglect of . . . instructional 
leaders... °° 


6. Hollis Moore, in his skillful synthesis of the work of the several CPEA 
centers of the Kellogg Foundation, asks what differences in school administra- 
tion have resulted from the expenditure of 5 million dollars by Kellogg, matched 
by at least equal investment of university staff and resources. “Or have we 
merely substantiated the hypotheses which were made at the start ‘of the pro- 
gram?” he asks. “It will surprise no one who knows how slowly new concepts 
become generally known or how qualified are the findings of research in edu- 
cational administration to see that we have firmed up our convictions more than 
we have discovered new ideas. Yet, certain shifts can truly be observed in today’s 


perceptions of a school administrator’s function compared with those a few 
years ago." 7 


7. Referring again to Thompson: “Much has been written about the uses of 
theory in research, less about the potential contributions of theory to the train- 
ing of future administrators. In my opinion, an adequate theory of administration 
would go a long way toward preparing students for change. . . . We cannot 
expect techniques of administration for 1977 to have much resemblance to those 
current today.” He continues: “. . . an adequate theory of administration might 

- allow the administrator to incorporate knowledge produced by the several 
disciplines. . . . Many administrators have Tesponded to new situations, neW 
conditions, and new opportunities by adjusting or adapting their behavior. These 
Tesponses have not always been consistent or successful, but could we expect 


otherwise when administrators are forced to rely on hunch and ingenuity, trial 
and error? These are expensive tools." 8 


8. Edward Litchfield in the Admin 
the theorists in administrative research, 
issue: “The most serious indictment whi 


and generalize administrative phenomena which occur in related fields. . . . We 
seem to be saying that there is business administration, and hospital adminis- 
tration, and public administration; that there is military administration, hotel 
administration, and school administration. But there is no administration." 9 


9 Crewson, Walter. A Design for State Leadership in Instruction. Albany, N.Y.: 
State Department of Education. (Mimeographed.) 

7 Moore, Hollis A. Studies in School Administration. Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of School Administrators, a depaitment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1957, p. 27. 


8 Thompson, James D., op. cit., pp. 22-27. 


9 Litchfield, Edward H. “Notes on a General Theory of Administration." Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly 1:7; June 1956. 
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9. Andrew Halpin, one of the more educationally oriented of the social scien- 
tists, and indeed, an earnest sympathizer of the practitioner, says “. . . the 
practitioner consoles himself with the knowledge that he is on the real firing line, 
that what he contributes to his school system is more important than any misty 
theory. Talk about theory may be good chatter in a seminar, but the administra- 
tor proudly admits that he is no egghead; he is a man of action." 1° Halpin, 
incidentally, has been more productive of tangible and immediately useful re- 
search than most others. His work in establishing certain characteristics of suc- 
cessful leadership through heavy documentation of the two traits examined, 
Initiating Structure and Consideration, made rewarding reading, even for a work- 
ing superintendent. He may leave superintendents behind when he says, "The 
variances tend to be correlated negatively with the magnitude of the means. . .,” 
but he gives us a useful message when he says, “Evidence from the present 
inquiry and findings from earlier research show that the leader’s description of 
his own leadership behavior and his concept of what his behavior should be 
have little relationship to others’ perceptions of his behavior. In the case of 
school superintendents, this is especially true in respect to their consideration of 
others (or their acts of human relations and warmth).” 11 


10. In the Harvard Educational Review John Walton deplores the inelegance 
and proliferation of our literature in educational administration. “In addition 
to the fragments appropriated from other disciplines, the content of the courses 
in [school] administration has consisted of a description of practices, the cau- 
tious recommendation of promising techniques, personal success stories, and 
lively anecdotes, all surrounded with the aura of common sense, and often pur- 
veyed by a more or less successful administrator. . . . It has not done much 


for the development of the subject." 1? 


e literature, let us examine Dan Griffiths’ defi- 


11. As a final extract from th ] 
“A good theory exists when there has 


nition of theory in school administration: : 
been established a set of principles upon which action may be predicted. These 
principles . . . constitute a logical and consistent whole built about a single 
theme or a small number of themes. . . . As yet, there is no theory of admin- 
istrative behavior which satisfies this definition. . . . A list^of principles is not 
necessarily a theory. . . . A theory attempts to state in one general form the 
results of the observations of many different researchers. ... A theory starts 
with [scientific] observations which have been made. . . . The observations must 
be in the form of facts.” !? 

ew of the literature of research in the theory of school 
s it has moved us to reconsider our posture 
sten with some respect to the theorists. We 
hensive overview of the subject. We have 


The selective overvi 
administration may move you a 
as "practical" schoolmen and li 
have by no means offered a compre: 


10 Halpin, Andrew. “The Development of Theory in Educational Administration,” 


Administrativ in Education. Chapter 1, p. 12. ; 

hag ad "e Leadership Behavior of School Superintendents. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1957, p. 89. 

1? Walton, John. “The Theoretical mm [ 
Educati 7 :169—78; Summer 1955. t A d ox = 

enn DEED E. “Toward a Theory of Administrative Behavior.” Administra- 


tive Behavior in Education. Chapter 10, pP. 359-360. 


f Educational Administration.” Harvard 
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simply picked and chosen, here and there, an interesting item from the vast 
smorgasbord of information available to us. It is worth noting, too, that all 
the writers and thinkers in this field are by no means johnny-come-latelys to 
the question, nor are they all by any means “alien” social scientists who have 
never confronted the “firing line.” Many names of distinguished old friends 
in practical administration can be listed along with theorists Stogdill, Argyris, 
Simon, Griffiths, Getzels, Barnard, Guetzkow, and many others. We mention 
only a few to call forth the images of statesmen in our profession, who, not- 
withstanding their practical posture and experience, share these concerns 
about the evolving “science of administration"; Ernest Melby, Walter Ander- 


son, Howard Funk, Samuel Brownell, Hollis Caswell, Francis Chase, Walter 
Cocking, Willard Elsbree, Van Miller, to name a few. 


THE PROBLEM Or THEORY DEVELOPMENT 


difficult is application of such 


dynamics, decision-making, and similar processes. In the following 
selection, the author wrestles with the difficulty of developing an over- 
all theory of school administration, Although he is optimistic (that such 


a development is possible), he concludes that such a theory will come 
too late for members of the current generation of administrators. 


THEORY IN: EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
James E. McClellan 


be. On the one hand, there is inherent i 


SOURCE: Reprinted from "Theory of Educational Administration," by James E. Mc- 
Clellan, The School Review, Summer 1960, pp. 218-227, by permission of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Copyright 1961 by The University of Chicago. 
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constructing a theory of educational administration, theory in the elegant 
sense that the writers whose works I have cited use the term. On the other 
hand, the very conditions required for the deliberate use of administrative 
theory destroy many of the values for which I, among others, chose teaching. 
The fault, if such it is, lies less with administrators as people than with the 
fact that education is belatedly being drawn into the contemporary world. 

Let us look at the technical core of the problem. I said that theories in 
communications, decision-making, small-group behavior, and functional 
analysis of institutional structure provide intellectual tools for the construc- 
tion of theory in administration. This is true, but no one of these other theo- 
retical fields automatically supplies a theory of administration. In principle, 
One can describe an administrative situation in the language of any theory, 
just to be extreme, say, in the language of physical mass and velocity. Such 
a description would be a purposeless tour de force. The reason for its lack 
of purpose is quite obvious: One cannot describe in the language of physical 
theory those features of an administrative situation that are genuinely rele- 
vant to it as an administrative situation. a 

The same is true, though not so obviously or so completely, of a description 
of an administrative situation in the language of any of the other fields men- 
tioned. The difference between the latter and the language of physics can be 
summed up simply: In the language of, say, communications theory, one 
can say some very enlightening things about an administrative situation—its 
inputs, encoding procedures, its sources of noise, and so on—but at the cost 
Of ignoring other features that are quite important to it as an administrative 
Situation, Described in the language of physics, the situation ceases to exhibit 
any of the features we think relevant to it as an administrative situation. 

What I have said about communications theory applies to all specialized 
theories. One can, for example, design research that treats an administrative 
Situation purely as a system of interpersonal relations, but, in this research, 
One could not study the legal and moral framework of Administration. hae 
can describe a particular administrative unit in education as a system 9 
formal and informal social structures having certain relations to other social 
Structures around it; in this language, one can say some things about the 
legal and moral framework of the ot bat ous sare use such terms as 
input, encodi r noise except in non-theoretical senses. i . 

What ote pers at waning to tay a Seat many dient Kinds 
Of things about a situation, some of those who write about a A i ies 

Orrow terms from various theories and then use the Ms bel ea mee i 

Ways, In itself, this practice is perfectly unobjectiona E aime wit 
Confused with theory construction in the precise sense. 7o things he might 
Precise theoretical form means that a eee posecse is does is 
Wish to say; the consequent advastage is that ripe i 4 ents their eds 
With such exactness that he can deduce from his sta! om : be zu 
logical consequences. To express the idea in ries WC ed m cd i 
theories and using them precisely, the student of admini E 
tellectual control over his material. 
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Of all the specialized and precise theories that are to be found in our 
cultural milieu, theories of decision-making seem to me to have the greatest 
potential for educational administration. But the purely technical problems 
of constructing a theory of administration in the language of current theories 
of decision-making seem to me completely overwhelming. These difficulties 
are partially concealed by the model of decision-making chosen by Griffiths 
and others who discuss administration in these terms. 

The model most frequently cited is that of Irwin D. J. Bross,1 who presents 
a beautifully lucid and logically tight analysis of the decision-making situation 
when it consists of the following elements: a person (in almo: 
which would include a group, a corporation, or the like), call him B; with 
certain purposes, P4 . . . P,; and certain alternatives to action, A; . . . An. 

(We may consider purposes 
strictly speaking they are not.) 
dence in order to choose rationall 
best to achieve purposes. But i 
evidence concerning all the alternatives, he could never 
achieve any of his purposes. The problem, then 
gathering procedure in which, first, duration and 
given decision are rationally determined by the 
decision to the whole sequence P, . 
tives 41... An emerges as a rational c. 


act at all, never 
; is to design an evidence- 


t the maximum good) or trying to 
-max solution. 

s quite enlightening, even when we 
Seem to require, the probabilities of 
tion or give a numerical value to the 


, is, Mr. I can consider the 
whole operation of his concern as if it had only one agent for purposing, in- 


quiring, choosing, and acting. The agent is-Mr. I himself. Actually a number 
of agents are involved, but Bross's mode of analysis has not essentially falsi- 


1 In Design for Decision (New York: Macmillan Co., 1953). 
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fied the aspects of the situation that are relevant to it as a decision situation 
by treating it as if there were only one agent in it. 

Now neither of these conditions obtains for educational administration. The 
point may be made clearer by contrasting two familiar games. Bross’s mode 
of analysis applies quite well to playing solitaire, in which we have a unified 
and simple purpose and only one agent. But the decision situations that are 
faced in educational administration are much more analogous to those faced 
while playing poker in a group composed of friends and enemies. In the 
poker game, purposes conflict. A player wants to win money, yes. But he 
does not want to win too much from his friends, and he does not want his 
enemies to be able to accuse him and his friends of collusion and thus break 
up the game. Obviously, since there are many agents in this situation, the 
decision of any one agent becomes a datum to which the others must adjust 
if the system as a whole—that is, the game—is to be maintained intact. 

An analysis of the poker-game decision situation that has the elegance and 
simplicity of Bross’s model is not available now, nor will it ever be. What I 
have to say about a situation of co-operative competition is, in a quite at- 
tenuated sense, analogous to the language of theory of games, but the task 
of constructing a logically tight theory in these terms is entirely beyond my 
powers, which is not to say, of course, that persons whose works have been 
cited here will find it impossible. ; 

Despite its difficulties, decision-making by games theory seems, in 
principle, to be the field that offers the greatest potentialities as a basis for 
theory construction in administration. The administrative unit in education is 
defined as in a state of co-operative competition with a finite number of 
competitors. The purpose of the administrative unit is to maintain or to im- 
prove its position relative to its competitors, and this purpose implies main- 
taining the integrity of the larger system 1n which the competition occurs. This 
formulation of purpose does away once and for all with the external definition 
of the distinctive function of the school in comparison with other institutions. 

To use theory of games requires that, for any administrative unit, one can 
state a rank order of preference for alternative outcomes of the next move in 
the system, the next after that, and so on. From a standpoint outside the 
administrative unit, one may predict that for any move inside the unit a 
certain movement up or down in the preference scale will occur. Any move 
within one unit will set a new decision situation for all the other units in the 


System; this means that there is no best decision for an administrative unit, 
; 


isi tem as a whole. 
though there is a range of best decisions for the syst A d 
Even toph one gina specify the best decision for the administrative 


mune d i f co-operative competitive situa- 
2 : i inning in the simplest sort 0 i 
tion, as H pee ina Theory of Games as a Tool for the Moral Philosopher 
(New Nori C bridge University Press, 1955). A review of the literature and some 

Orkis COE histication in mathematics is found 


origi tandable with a minimum sop! acl à DH 
dapes eoi Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions: Introduction and Critical 


Survey (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957). 
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unit in education, one can easily see that the worst alternative is the dis- 
solution of the administrative unit. When specifying preference orders for 
consequences of moves, this alternative comes at the very bottom. But what 
constitutes a best move in the system? Consider a community in which a new 
school budget is being proposed. The worst alternative is no money at all. 
But what is the best? One in which the school gets all the money in the com- 
munity? Of course not. The “best” here has to be defined as a range in 
which the situation of co-operative competition among all the different units 
can be maintained. The proposal of a school budget is a move in the system. 
Many other units in the system must adjust their moves to the size and 
character of a school budget. For the school, as one administrative unit in a 


system of a local community, certain outcomes can be specified as preferable 
to others. An outcome which 


spends on certain vital health 


t to administration of schools. 
would constitute a move in the 
move would likely reduce the 
m. Thus predictions from other 
r administrative relevance from 
ble outcomes of other moves for 
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by the theory he espouses, if, indeed, he espouses any theory at all. (And 
please don’t say that he has an implicit theory when you have already prom- 
ised to use the word theory in its precise sense as a set of propositions having 
certain logical relations.* The expression implicit theory or its equivalent is 
then self-contradictory, and uselessly so.) 

We assume that any administrator who goes through the formal and in- 
formal selection procedures that are already in use has learned to predict 
fairly accurately the effect of his actions on other people and on the im- 
mediate organizational system of which he is a part. It will be a long time 
before explicit theory will actually improve this learned ability. The re- 
quirements for theory construction are theoretical, or better, meta-theoretical. 
But this much can be said for the use of theory constructed along the lines 
indicated here. As we move, and inevitably we are moving, toward planning 
both internal and external strategies for educational institutions as a whole 
and not just for the local administrative unit, we will be less sure of the 
ability of the administrator to adjust his actions on the basis of his intuitions. 
As theory of educational administration is developed according to require- 
ments of theory, a use for it will appear. 

Aye, and there’s the rub. In maintaining or possibly enhancing its position in 
comparison with other social institutions in an increasingly tightly knit social 
system, the school is forced to adapt internally to moves made by its co- 
Operative competitors. When, for example, Sarnoff states that N.B.C. (a 
broadcasting corporation) will give courses leading to a college degree by 
television, other educational agencies have to make suitable adjustments. In- 
creasingly these adjustments will have to be made rapidly and, as happened 
recently in the USSR, in directions counter to existing educational trends. 
Such matters are not for argument; they simply are. hs. 

What is arguable is whether concomitantly increasing control by adminis- 
trators is necessary or desirable. There is no doubt in my mind that the use 
of theoretically devised procedures of decision-making would enable the ad- 
ministrators to advance the standing of schools. But this step will require 
increasing centralization of decision-making and increasing control over 
employees’ (that is, teachers’) attitudes and morale. (The use of these models 
of decision-making also requires that the administrator adjust his own be- 
havior closely to the demands of the organization. Theory does not play 
favorites; its use does not create sovereigns who are somehow exempt from 


its laws.) 


Notice that these last remarks are rather easily seen consequences of the 
oni iv in Education Andrew Halpin quotes with 

3In Chapter 1 of Administrative Theory in 4 H 
obvious € arte Herbert Feigl's definition of theory: “a set of propositions may be 
called aem » (p. 6). He goes on to say that "effective administrators have 
i ial their ‘ions upon some kind of theory of administration” (p. 11). 
a based ther Pi : ns) is a contradiction; a proposition 


(or set GF propositio! 
der to be anything at all. Yet surely 


But an implicit proposition ) 
E p ) in language in or 


must be h (pro--ponere. y m e 
he n re a neni administrators have based their decisions on theories 


in the explicit sense. This is obviously not so. Hence we must conclude that, in speak- 
ing this way, Halpin was merely repeating an outworn cliché. 
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sketchy theoretical notions just introduced. They might be merely that, except 
that they fit so well with what is actually going on, namely, that education is 
becoming an increasingly important social affair, so important that sheer 
social necessity is forcing far-reaching changes on schools. Older views of aca- 
demic freedom, the sanctity of the relation between the individual teacher and 
his class, a whole system of social control based on the transmission of skills by 
personal example, and the transmission of information and ideas by the 
printed word—all these are patently obsolete. Things would have changed 
more drastically ere now except for one thing: the schools employ over a 
million and a quarter people. It takes a very long time to change their be- 
havior. 

To use procedures for decision-making that will keep schools abreast of 
the times will require, at a not-so-distant future time, a new kind of adminis- 
trator and a new system of power and responsibility in which he can operate. 
The new administrator is one who can devise strategies for his administrative 
unit by applying theory in the 
system of power and res 


TWO TAXONOMIC MODELS 


Although school administration may lack a comprehensive theory 


which explains each and every administrative act, it has nevertheless, 
several significant models, or taxonomies, which assist educators in 
communicating ideas and explaining administrative behavior. In the 
following selection, the author outlines two of these: (1) the tridi- 
mentional concept, and (2) the three-skill method of examination. 
These models are not incompatible, but neither do they appear sus- 
ceptible to synthesis, Perhaps the most complete of the models avail- 
able today is the tri-dimensional concept, which was developed through 
the CPEA-MAR studies at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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A COMMON FRAME OF REFERENCE 
Daniel E. Griffiths 


gan administration has generally lacked a unifying theory around 
which to solidify. It has lacked a way of looking at itself. Likewise, both 
practitioners and students have lacked a procedure or method by which 
they could examine school administration. In order that we have a common 
frame of reference for the discussion of school administration, a concept 
of administration and method of examining the way in which an administra- 
tor functions will be presented. Neither of these is original with the author. 
The first, an emerging concept of the superintendency of education, was 
developed largely through the leadership of Daniel Davies, co-ordinator of 
the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration (CPEA) in the 
Middle Atlantic region,’ and was tested in the field under the supervision 
of Ernest Weinrich, director of the Cooperative Development of Public School 
Administration (CDPSA) in the state of New York? The method of exami- 
nation was developed by Robert L. Katz of The Amos Tuck School of 


Business Administration, Dartmouth College. 


THE TRIDIMENSIONAL CONCEPT 


The concept of school administration, particularly of the role of the chief 
school administrator, advanced by Davies, deals with three components: the 
administrator’s job, the man he is, and the social setting in which he func- 
tions, Defined very briefly, the job includes the administrator's tasks and 
responsibilities, which vary in importance and emphasis as time passes, and 
encompasses all that is relevant to the administration of today's schools. 
The man brings to the job certain capacities of body, mind, emotion, and 
spirit. He has beliefs, values, expectations, behavior patterns, energy re- 
Serves, and skills. While the job shapes him, he also shapes the job. The 
Social setting encompasses the pressures and compulsions of society. These 


de effort to improve the quality of school administration. 
ant of the Kellogg Foundation and was administered 
ipti jecti f CPEA can be found 
m i iversi nters. A description of the objectives o a d 
in A H oe AA Rellópk Project Promises a Better Life for the Superintendent, 
.H. » 1: 
Nation’ ^46 (November, 1950), pp. 31-35. 
E Men ES this section are taken from 4 Developing Concept of the 
Superintendency of Education, rev. ed. (Albany, N.Y. Cooperative Development of 


Public School Administration, 1955). 6 
y Daniel E. Griffiths. 


7 i dministration b 
SOURCE: Human Relations in School A is Dan 
Copyright eu "Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Appleton- 


Century-Crofts. 
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not only establish and set limits for the job but influence the thinking of the 
man and set values by which he adjusts himself and is judged. 

Probably the chief contributions of this concept of the job, the man, and 
the social setting are the convenience in categorizing and the ease of locat- 
ing other important concepts. In examining this concept further, we will find 
that each of these three major components is subdivided into three dimen- 
sions: content, process, and sequence. Taken together, these constitute what 
is know as the tridimensional concept of educational administration. 

THE JOB In looking at the content of the job of the school administra- 
tor we find that it can be conveniently divided into four areas: ? 


1. Maintaining effective interrelationships with the community. 
2. Improving educational Opportunity. 

3. Obtaining and developing personnel. 

4. Providing and maintaining funds and facilities. 


Suggested as follows: 4 


1. Sensing the problem and Surveying its aspects. 
2. Relating the problem to people. 
3. Making decisions. 


4. Implementing and reviewing. 


soned approach, of Course, 


is recommended and 
chapters will go into much mo. 


3 Ibid., p. 8. g 
4 Ibid. 
5For a more comprehensive discuss; 


ion of this concept, together with illustrations 
of each point, consult A Developing C. 


oncept of the Superintendency of Education. 
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THE MAN The man in the job may be viewed in much the same man- 
ner as above. In this case, however, content is considered to be the capac- 
ity of the man. Capacity may be thought of as having four aspects: physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and spiritual. The process, which in the job is the 
solving of problems, now becomes the behavior of the man and is catego- 
rized as follows: 


Sensing the problems and collecting relevant data. 
Making inferences. 

Relating to people. 

Predicting and deciding. 

Implementing and reviewing. 


SRLS) 


The time sequence remains the same as that of the job. 

Thus we have the framework for discussion of the man as he performs 
the job of superintendent of education. As each person enters the position, 
he brings to it certain capacities. These capacities are made operational 
through his behavior patterns. It can be seen that no one factor is predomi- 
nant in this discussion. It would be incorrect, for instance, to assume that 
high intelligence alone will make a successful administrator. It is also in- 
correct to assume that high intelligence is not necessary. What is necessary 
is to have an individual's capacities operating through his behavior patterns 
at the highest possible potential. It is unfortunate that we cannot as yet 
specify in detail the degree to which each capacity should be developed 
or the behavior patterns that will unquestionably be most acceptable; but 
this book will develop several leads which now seem promising. i 

THE SOCIAL SETTING The school administrator is an important part 
of the total social setting. The school as a social institution has long been 
recognized as a vital part of the culture. Whether it leads in social change 
or maintains the status in quo, it is, nevertheless, the way by which society 
prepares its youth for citizenship. It would be unreasonable ae 3s con- 
Sider the man and the job without discussing the way in whic ey n 
both modified by the social setting in which they are placed. 2 "y n 
to investigate the ways in which the social setting can be modified by the 


man in his job. 
We first look at the content o à 
divided into four categories which are interre 


f the social setting. This content may be 
lated to a large degree: 


8 i indicate that school administrators as à group are well above 
sheet d dues -— to be little or no correlation eyed 1: m esed) 
School administration, however. Bills studied the i peto ot 7. It was con- 
ministrators and found a range of from 109 to 133 with a me d but not significantly 
cluded that the intelligence of school administrators is high bui : : eiii 
Correlated with success. See Robert B. Bills, "Attributes of ete e. cy 
Leaders," Interdisciplinary Research in Educational qose eren On 
Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Vol. 26, No. A 5 


Pp. 16-38. 
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1. Physical, technological, and human resources. 
2. Relational systems in the community.* 

3. The network of organization. 

4. Patterns of thought, belief, and value. 


This content is studied in reference to the process by which Society changes 
and operates. Any aspect of the content may be at any of the different 
phases of process at any particular time. The process consists of: 


1. Continuity and stability: in this phase of process things are Boing along 
smoothly and regularly. 

2. The new and different: into the stable situation something new is injected. 
This may be most anything from a new lype screwdriver to the H-bomb. At 
any rate, reaction to the new will be mixed, and a Social change is under- 
way. 

3. Stresses and Strains: unless the Dew can be al 


bsorbed easily, a period of 
Stress and strain results, which, if Serious, can brin 


E about a period of crisis. 


1. Deeply rooted traditions, 
€ recent past, 


3. The present and near future, 
4. Long-range future. 


job works in relation to the Social setting, he must be 
s 1 3 » and the sequence of the social 
setting. The school is i 


2 


7Such as family, age, sex, 


Occupation, and class, and whether the community is 
urban or rural. 
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The Tridimensional Concept of Educational Administration 


THE JOB THE MAN THE SOCIAL SETTING 

Content Capacity Content 
1. maintaining 1. physical 1. physical, technological, 
2. improving 2. intellectual human resources 
3. obtaining 3. emotional 2. relational systems 
4. providing 4. spiritual 3. network of organization 

4. patterns of thought, be- 
lief, value 

Process Behavior Process 
1. sensing the problem 1. sensing the problem 1. continuity and stability 
2. relating the problem to 2. making inferences 2. the new and different 

people 
3. making decisions 3. relating to people 3. stresses and strains 
4. implementing and re- 4. predicting and deciding 4. resolution and readjust- 
viewing ment 
5. implementing and re- 
viewing 

Sequence Sequence Sequence 
l. past 1. past 1. deeply rooted traditions 
2. present 2. present 2. recent past 
3. future 3. future 3. present and near future 

4. long-range future 


THE THREE-SKILL METHOD OF EXAMINATION 


School administration will be considered from many points of view, from 
many disciplines, and from many practical considerations. School adminis- 
tration has long since passed the day when it could be considered as tech- 
nical skill in budget making or plant maintenance. It is not merely assigning 
teachers to classrooms or accounting for pupils or managing the school 
cafeteria, Neither should it be construed in terms of maintaining records or 
providing supplies. Although all these are necessary attributes of a eee 
system, they are not the sine qua non of school administration. There 9m. 
Over and above what we have already discussed, we need a method of ex- 
amining the job performance of the administrator. We turn to Katz, yio 
has devised a three-skill approach to the consideration of duse 
Some may object to the use of the term skill in discussing idi 
here it will be used in its broadest and most MEE mec t 
does not refer to skill in the sense that a carpenter has ; in er a 
nail or a plumber has skill in wiping a joint. Rather, it refers i s d 
Standing or judgment or the reason for doing or saying OT, in its broades 


“Skills of an Effective Administrator,” Harvard Business Review, 


8 Robert L. Katz, 1955) pp. 23-42: 


Vol. 33, No. 1 (January-February, 
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sense, the ability to use one’s knowledge effectively. We are using the three- 
skill approach in our further analysis of school administration in that we 
are asking the questions: What is a good administrator? How does he func- 
tion? i 

The three-skill approach to administration does not have its basis in the 
traits or qualities which may or may not be prerequisite to executive suc- 
cess but is based upon “what a man can accomplish.” ? The search for an 
answer to what constitutes a good administrator in this direction rather 
than along the more traditional lines was given impetus by a number of 
studies made in the past few years. These are summarized by Stogdill, who 


analyzed 124 studies of such traits as appearance, intelligence, personality, 
and the like. He concluded: 


The findings suggest that leadership is not a matter of passive status, or of 
the mere possession of some combination of traits, It appears rather to be a 
working relationship among members of a group, in which the leader acquires 
status through active participation in and demonstration of his capacity for carry- 
ing cooperative tasks through to completion.10 


Stryker also came to the sam 


€ conclusion in discussing industrial execu- 
tives: 11 


The literature of executive 


qualities needed by executives, and by themselves these sound quite rational. 


i is doing. The emphasis in 
Katz’s three-skill approach i i ft i 


1. Technical skill, 
2. Human skill. 
3. Conceptual skill. 


9 Ibid., p. 33. 


10 Ralph M. Stogdill, "Personal Factors Associati 


ed with Leadership: A Survey of 
the Literature," Journal of Psychology, Vol. 25 (1948), p. 66. F " 
11 Perrin Stryker, “The Growing Pains of Executiv 


e Development," Advanced Man- 
agement (August, 1954), p. 15. 
12 Katz, loc. cit., p. 34. 
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. an understanding of, and proficiency in, a specific kind of activity, par- 
ticularly one involving methods, processes, procedures, or techniques. Technical 
skill involves specialized knowledge, analytical ability within that specialty, and 
facility in the use of the tools and techniques of the specific discipline. 


This is the kind of skill most commonly acquired by school administra- 
tors during their training period. Courses in school finance, pupil account- 
ing, school-building planning, construction and maintenance, schedule making, 
purchasing, and similar skills insure a certain level of competence in the 
embryo administrator. Technical skills are those most easily taught and 
most easily learned and in which the highest degree of proficiency is achieved. 
They are also the most certain of learning, since achievement in technical 
skills carries a built-in evaluator. For instance, taking the school census is 
a technical skill. An administrator devises a method by which he can obtain 
the names of all children of legal school age (and whatever other age in 
which he is interested, that is, from birth to the age of twenty-one). He 
makes a map with census tracts, devises a census card, assigns census takers, 
tabulates the results, and projects them in terms of grade levels. He can 
then check his figures each year as the children come to school and so 
evaluate the accuracy of the census figures. 

HUMAN SKILL This second skill may be defined as “the executive’s 
ability to work effectively as a group member and to build cooperative 
effort within the team he leads.” '? Essentially, human skill is contrasted 
with technical skill: working with people versus working with things. 

What is an administrator like when he has a highly developed set of 
human skills? First of all, he knows himself—his strengths and weaknesses. 
He is aware of his own attitudes and assumptions. He has an inner security 
which enables him to consider new ideas and can work to bring about 
orderly changes in both the system and the people in the system. He is 
skillful in understanding others’ words and behavior because he accepts view- 
points, perceptions, and beliefs which differ from his own: He works to create 
an atmosphere of approval and security for all in his organization. He knows 
that all that he does or fails to do has an effect on his associates. Human 
skills have become an integral part of his whole being. They are not easily 
attained, and the graduate schools are now seeking better methods of teach- 


ing them. 
CONCEPTUAL SKILL 
is defined as: 14 


The last of the three skills under consideration 


ise as a whole; it includes recognizing how the vari- 


the ability to see the enterpr! z 
ous functions of the organization depend on one another, and how changes in any 
one part affect all the others. Recognizing those relationships and perceiving the 


significant elements in any situation, the administrator should then be able to 
act in a way which advances the over-all welfare of the total organization. 


13 Ibid. 
14 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 
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Some one has said that we need administrators so that we can have a 
person around to make decisions. There is more truth in this than we some- 
times wish to recognize. The success of any decision depends in large part 
upon the conceptual skill of the administrator. 

Let us examine this skill, which is the most difficult to acquire, in a little 
more detail and in relation to the other skills. Working out the budget each 
year is a well-known administrative task. Like many administrative duties, 
it requires all three skills. There are many technical aspects of the job: sur- 
veying the staff for needed materials, projecting salaries to determine amount 
of money needed, computing fuel costs, and so forth. Human skills also are 
required: in compromising with each of those who request allocations which 
cannot be granted, or in presenting the budget at the hearing or annual 
meeting. And, finally, conceptual skill is required: in providing funds for 
those things which will be of greatest value to the school System, in fitting 


We also note that the attitudes of the superintendent color the attitudes 
of the entire school staff. These attitudes reflect his perception of, and re- 


» even so far as to indicate how the school personnel will respond 
to visitors. 

This conceptual skill was summed up by Chester Barnard, former presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company, when he said that *the 
essential aspect of the [executive] process is the Sensing of the organiza- 
tion as a whole and the total situation relevant to it." 15 

RELATIVE VALUE OF EACH SKILL The chief value of the three-skill 
approach is its use in analyzing school administrators, It is obvious that 
there is some degree of overlap; conceptual skill, for example, carries with 
it some technical as well as human skill. However, the three-skill approach 
is used in two additional ways:. ( 1) in discussing administrators at various 


levels of Tesponsibility and (2) in discussing the “successful” or *good" 
administrator. 


15 Chester I. Barnard, Functions of the E. 


ecutive (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938), p. 235. 
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to-person contacts with the school staff. One study made in this area showed 
that several top-quality superintendents in large schools (more than 100 
teachers) had relatively low scores when rated by their teachers on a 22- 
item scale of administrative behavior traits. When the ratings of their ad- 
ministrative staffs were used, each of their scores increased. This could be 
interpreted as meaning that human skill with teachers was less necessary 
for these superintendents than was skill in working with the central admin- 
istrative staff. Since the great majority of school districts in the country are 
small districts of less than 100 teachers, human skills are of great impor- 
tance to the majority of chief school administrators and to all other admin- 
istrators. 

Conceptual skill is most important to the chief school administrator. If 
he has subordinates who have strong capabilities in technical and human 
skills, the chief school administrator may lack these and still be successful. 
In small schools, where the administrative staff is correspondingly small, 
he must have all three skills, but his conceptual skills must be highly de- 
veloped so that he can relate all of his tasks to that which is the most im- 


portant at a given time. 


A recent study of the differences between successful and unsuccessful 


superintendents demonstrated that there was very little difference between 
dents in those practices called technical. The 


the two groups of superinten : 
difference between the two groups in those practices called human was very 
ps in those practices called con- 


great. The difference between the two grou; s tic alled. 
ceptual was even greater. It is evident that success 1n administration is re- 


lated to the degree of human and conceptual skill the individual brings to 
the job.17 


ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY 

One of man’s earliest attempts at theorizing was in connection with 
organizations. Perhaps even more urgent today is the need for a better 
understanding of the theory surrounding group effort. The study of 
organizations is central to the development of a comprehensive theory 
of administration. The following two selections appeared in the Teachers 
College Record as a result of the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, Middle Atlantic Region. 

ir Pu End “An Evaluation of the Leadership of the School Superintend- 
ent” (Ph.D. Dissertation, Yale University, 1952). A digest of this work was published 
by the CPEA-MAR Center of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


5 
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FERMENT IN THE STUDY OF ORGANIZATION 


Daniel R. Davies and Laurence Tannaccone 


EW LIGHT is gradually being thrown upon some annoying organiza- 
IN Gena problems which have plagued educators for so long: 
Should school systems be centralized or decentralized, and to what degree? 


Is the pyramidal structural Pattern superior to a “flat” one? Why? Why 
not? 


Is the line-and-staff concept outmoded? 

What constitutes an acceptable span of control? 

Where should loci of authority be? 

What is the optimum size of a school district? 

What relationship should education have to other government? 


to pressures resulting from Population expansio 5 
of pupils attending, and expansion of the p 
schools should do. 3 


SOURCE: From Teachers College Record, November 1958, pp. 61-72. Copyright © 


1958 by the Teachers College Record. Reprinted by permission of the Teachers College 
Record and the authors. 
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Today, we find ourselves studying organizations which have increased in 
size and complexity with bewildering speed, usually without planning which 
went beyond response to emergency. We find, too, that with respect to seri- 
ous, systematic study of organization we are in a position comparable to 
that of a young child with older siblings: we tend to “look up” to other 
fields of public and private organization. 

There are advantages, of course, in allowing others to “break trail” for 
us. The disadvantages lie in the risk we run of adopting too uncritically the 
results of work which has been done in a different setting. 

Nevertheless, we find that much of the “new” in study of the topic is simi- 
lar to, and continues to borrow from, other fields of organizational study. 
Hence, while concentrating on the ferment in our field of education, we 
cannot close our eyes to significant developments in other fields and in 


several related disciplines. 


AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


One helpful rubric for assaying the current scene as to organizational theory 
and study is that used by Katz in his approach to an understanding of 
administration: the three-skills approach. While he was interested in classify- 
ing types of administrative behavior, the same framework is useful for de- 
scribing where we have been, for evaluating our present situation, and for 
projecting a view of the future in organizational study. The study of organ- 
ization, in education as well as in other fields, may be seen as evolving 
through three stages similar to the three types of administration noted by 
Katz and as calling for, respectively, technical skill, human skill, and con- 


ceptual skill! 
Now let us take a look at 
study of organization. 


these skills and see how they parallel the 


The "Technical" Era 
This particular skill is defined by Katz as follows: 


. an understanding of, and proficiency in, a specific kind of activity, par- 
ticularly one involving methods, processes, procedures, or techniques. Technical 
skill involves specialized knowledge, analytical ability within that specialty, and 
facility in the use of the tools and techniques of the specific discipline.? "p 

This is the kind of skill most commonly acquired by school administrators 
during their training period. Courses in school finance, pupil accounting, 
school-building planning, construction and maintenance, schedule making, 
purchasing, and similar skills insure a certain level of competence in the 
embryo administrator. Technical skills are those most easily taught and 
most easily learned, and in which the highest degree of proficiency is achieved. 

1 Robert L. Katz, “Skills of an Effective Administrator,” Harvard Business Review, 


33: 33—42, January-February 1955. 
2 Ibid., p. 34. 
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The era of Taylorism and earlier, in industrial Organizations especially, aa 
be seen as a period when the technical aspects of organization were : 
center of interest. Organizational forms were justified by logical E 
rather than psychological or sociological factors. Problems which we are S 


, the pyramidal structures, and the handing down 
of curricula from the expert's office. 


The "Human" Era 


Katz defined human skill in administrators as “the executive's ability to 


Work effectively as a group member and to build cooperative effort within 
the team he leads,” 3 Essentially, 


and working with things. At least 
ic Corporation, an increasing num- 
3 Katz, op. cit. 


*Fritz J. Rothlisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and the Worker 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939). 
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ber of students have seen people as the content of organizational study. 

These studies are too well known to require detailed discussion. It should 
be recognized, however, that the research teams which undertook the Mayo 
studies began with an attempt to measure organizational effectiveness in 
particular. They also began with technical and essentially logical orientations, 
as may be seen from their first studies on lighting, physical fatigue, and so 
forth. They were compelled, over the years, however, to proceed to what 
Rothlisberger and Dickson ° described as an earlier, rejected hypothesis: the 
influence of the social system on production. It was only after they abandoned 
a “things” approach and concentrated on a “human” approach that they were 
able to explain many of the problems which were inexplicable in purely 
logical or technical terms. 

Subsequent studies, from service industries to military organizations, from 
office clerks and janitors to investigatory agencies and top management, have 
built on and extended these findings. The study of educational institutions, 
both suffering from and profiting by its earlier preoccupation with the “things” 
approach, has but recently made use of this “new” content. It must be ad- 
mitted that the content is mewer for us in educational organization than 
for students of other types of organization. : 

Without attempting to list the vast number of studies which have concen- 
trated on this human relations aspect of organization, let us look at what 
happened to six of the problems listed earlier as typical of the technical 
phase in the study of organization. They were line-and-staft, span of control, 
centralization and pyramidal structure, one-way communication, the organ- 
izational chart, and effectiveness measured in terms of product only. 

Take the first three—line-and-staff, span of control, and centralized pyra- 
mid form—together, since they are closely related problems as well as aspects 
of the form or structure of the organization. A k 

Line-and-staff problems were discussed by Thompson recently in report- 
ing a study of military units. He found that "identical formal structures in 
two different units exhibited differences in the status systems of the officers 
in each. He also found that regardless of the formal structure, staff officers 
of one echelon held power Over line officers of lower echelons which re- 
sulted in narrowing the choice Open to line officers and in limiting their 
power to make decisions. Staff officers, in effect, held power aes line officers 
without violating the chart or their formal authority! Coser, in a study of 
two wards in a hospital with identical formal organizations, found sharp 


differences between them in terms of their informal organizations, the or- 
ganizational levels at which decisions were made, and the organizational 
climate. These differences were related to the basic activity of each ward: 


one was a medical ward, the other surgical. 


5 Ibid. : e p ' 
9 James P. Thompson, “Authority and Power In denti 
can Journal of Sociology; 62: 290-301, November 1956. ; 
" Rose L. Coser, “Authority and Decision-Making in a Hospital, 


logical Review, 23: 56-63, February 1958. 


cal' Organizations," Ameri- 


» American Socio- 
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r on 3 A EAT D ee 
Bey,’ using a decision-making approach to organization in education, 


the formal structure distinguished *good" from “poor” school organizations. 
Cornell,® in an article in School Executive, stresses the importance of 
social perception in connection with the divergence between individual and 


In connection with the span-of- 
related pyramidal Structure of o 
study wrote: 


control concepts of administration and the 
rganizations, Dale, reporting on the Sears 


ority over everything in their territories, except 
“Presidents report to the president. As a result, 


5 Douglas R. Bey, "A Further Study in School Organization," Phi Delta Kappan, 
32: 217-221, February 1956. 


? Francis G, Cornell, “Org 
77: 83-86, September 1957, 
10 Daniel R. Davies, “Organization Patte; 


anization is More than a Line Chart,” School Executive, 


rns for Today’s Schools,” Teachers College 
Record, November 1950, pp. 90-97, 
11 Will French, “The Postwar High School Should Be Purpose-Organized,” Teachers 
College Record, April 1945, Pp. 403-412. & 


1? Alfred H. Skogsberg, “Basing Staff Organization on Purpose,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
36: 213-218, March 1955. 


13 Ernest Dale, Planning and Developing the Company Organization Structure (New 
York: American Management Association, 1952), p. 53, 
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conclusions of Report #2, Modern Practices and Concepts of Staffing Schools, 
are sufficient to illustrate what effect the present “human” orientation is 
having on the study of old problems. This study concludes: 

1. All organizational structures are line-and-staff, no other type has yet 
been invented or is likely to be. 

2. The structuring of an organization should proceed after purposes have 
been clearly stated. 

3. The organization should be under unit control, and all major admin- 
istrative officers should be trained professional educators. 

4. There should be a considerable degree of decentralization in the district 
organization. 

In another study, reported by The Educational Conference Board in New 
York State in 1957," the problem of school district organization in relation 
to size and quality of educational program was examined. Here, for the 
first time, some upper limits of size as to population were suggested pri- 
marily on “human” grounds. As size increases, new organizational patterns 
are called for to maintain effective communication and control relations be- 
tween lay citizens and professional educators. According to the report, no 
organizational structure has yet been invented which suits the educational 


needs of the system. [ 

The relative weighting to be given the pros and cons in the above posi- 
tions concerning the optimum form of school organization need not concern 
us here. It is clear, however, that we have a range of positions from the 
modified pyramid through the flat, decentralized type to the position which 


says, in effect, “It is ‘climate’ which counts, not form." That range of posi- 
tions, it is equally clear, exists because of the *human" frame of reference 
Which has permeated recent organization studies. ies 

Touching briefly on communication and the organization chart problems, 
we find that the change from exclusive concern for à things and techniques 
to the inclusion of “people” is reflected in drastic revisions of earlier assump- 
tions about the function of charts of formal organization. For -— 
Several familiar phrases now under question are: oma through eman S, 
"communication down the line and up the line," "top brass," and "the ex- 


ecutiv A 
E eamm such expressions into obsolescence re Me 
On feed-back systems, on the relationship of formal to informa be oa pi 
charting which takes into account the organizational RE ak di ' to 
work-flow as well as authority channels. The new Es i i ds " y 
attempts to adjust the chart to people rather than P e e t F yin a it 
This, for example, is what Arensberg ig ee m an electrical 
‘their study of the morale of a division of design E ONDE > E oe 
equipment plant. Some corporations follow the practice of revising 
14 New York Educational Conference Board, School Quality and Local School Gov- 
ernment (Albany, 1956)- 
15 Conrad Arensberg an 
Company,” Applied Anthropology, 


d D. MacGregor, “Determination of Morale in an Industrial 
"v, 1: 12-34, January 1942. 
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Structures is intended to aid feedback and intercommunication generally. 
Finally, product measures of effectiveness have been seen to have weak- 

nesses which seriously impair their Practical value. A recent article in the 

Harvard Business Review 16 cited research which indicated that high pro- 


» Which is the key motif of this second period in the 
study of organization, 


izations in education. 


poor production, 
Leaving aside for the moment consideration o; 

and its invalid converse, it is clear that here 

Specifically in terms of its human relations, 
Illustrations of some of 


f the validity of the measure, 
the organization is measured 


16 Rensis Likert, “Measuring Organizational Performance,” 7 5 
4 e" H d Business Re 
view, 36: 41—50, March-April 1958, 3 qe ci 


17 Andrew W. Halpin, “A Paradigm for Research on Administrative Behavior,” in 


Administrative Behavior in Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), Chap- 
ter 5. 
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climate; and for others it is not very meaningful without the climate. (And 
remember when people say “climate” in organizational jargon, they are say- 
ing human relations climate.) 

2. Formal organization, often in terms of the chart itself, is seen as emer- 
gent rather than fixed, and as conformable to the informal organization 
rather than the converse. 

3. The trend toward centralization is being questioned. Since the Sears !? 
studies, a justification in terms of efficiency has been added to psychological 
arguments in favor of decentralization. 

4. Criteria of effectiveness have been based on self-reported self-percep- 
tions of Satisfaction, role definition and behavior, conflict of expectations, 
and so forth. 

As may readily be seen by contrasting the foregoing concepts with 
the dominant ones of the technical period, the present approach to the study 
of organization constitutes not only a shift from things to people but, better, 
a reaction from things and technical skills to people and human skills. Per- 
haps for this reason much of present writing and research on organization 
bears the mark of a reaction in the sense that it overstates its case. So, at 
least, run the recent arguments of a number of careful students of organi- 


zation who have made real contributions to the human relations aspects of 


organization theory. The embryonic change which seems to foreshadow the 
beginning of a new period in organizational study may also be seen as a 
logical outgrowth of some of the major corollaries to the thesis of phase two 
— the content of organizational study is people. 

Three corollaries may be stated thus: 

1. Because the content of organization is peo 
ing of organizational form must rest upon psy 
factors primarily. 

2. Since the content o 


ple, the study and structur- 
chological and sociological 


f this branch of study is people, or more specifically 
human behavior, an interdisciplinary team approach is required. 

3. Since, to quote Harry Stack Sullivan, "human beings are more nearly 
human than anything else,” this content provides a common meeting ground 
for students of different types of Rae M Evidence for this may be seen 
in ini ents of administrative theory. 

iwi piel two years ago of the periodical Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly is itself evidence of a growing sense of common bonds 
on the part of students of different “adjective fields of xim o 
eight papers presented at the first University Council for Education E 
ministration seminar at Chicago last year, seven gave expression to the theme 
that administration in the various fields was more alike than different. 


The Conceptual Era 
is growing out of convictions and conclusions 


The shape of things to come Hous 
from all ut dii hr activity. It is clear that organization must be seen 


18 Dale, op. cit. 
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in terms of people, that psychological and sociological systems outweigh in 
importance purely logical forms and techniques, that interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches must be used, and that human organizations, whatever their type 
or field of application, are more alike than different. 

The kinds of training, study, and research which are bound to result from 
such concepts are also bound to produce the type of student who will give 
the third phase its characteristic commentary, theory, and study. 

The characteristic goal of this third phase will be an encompassing theory, 
unifying concepts in an effort to relate pertinent data comprehensively to 
organizational design, function, and adaptability. In the current writings of 
students of organization one senses dissatisfaction with present formulations 
of role theory, with the use of satisfaction and morale as criteria, with 
Static views of aspects of organization, and with the omission of bodies of 
relevant data from most existing approaches. 


The third or conceptual phase, then, corresponds to the last of the three 
skills defined by Katz: 


ceiving the signifi 
be able to act in 
ganization,19 


» the administrator should then 
a way which advances the over-all welfare of the total or- 


This era in the study of organization will be characterized by a search for 
concepts which will adequately describe “, 
the organization depend on one another, and 


how changes in any one part 
affect all the others,” 


d movement away from static 
» from design based upon hunch toward 
S of the dynamics of organization, toward study of 


change and adaptability, toward formulations based upon research and con- 
trolled experimentation. 


19 Katz, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 


20 Arthur P. Coladarci, "Administrative Success Criteria," 
283-285, April 1956. 
21 Halpin, op. cit. 


Phi Delta Kappan, 37: 
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of effectiveness. Until we have them it will be difficult if not impossible to 
state with certainty or to test scientifically what organizational forms are 
“good” or “poor.” 

In essence, the answers to questions such as those of decentralized versus 
centralized administration, of optimum size of a school system, what line- 
and-staff relationships are best, and many others will depend upon the de- 
velopment of ultimate criteria of effectiveness. Halpin suggests that such a 
criterion might be the degree to which a school achieves its task. And he 
proposes that the task be defined by the profession, informed members of 
the larger society, and others. This, unfortunately, lands us in the dilemma 
Coladarci ?? warns about—the perception of various reference groups of what 
constitutes success. The effort to discover criteria of effectiveness with which 
to measure school organization has borne little fruit. However, it has revealed 
that a dynamic view of organization as an emergent rather than as a static 
and complete entity lies at the heart of this third phase, the conceptual. 

While it has always been obvious to careful students that organizations 
are not static, it is only recently that we have attempted to study or even 
to propose ways of studying organizational change. : i 

It was pointed out above that Halpin proposed that change in achievement 
be studied to measure effectiveness. If we mention Argyris ?? and others who 
have studied the effect of the organization on people and people on it, we 
are actually talking about studies which attempt to get a dynamic rather 
than static picture of organization. The methodology and concepts which we 
must use, however, are the results of the human relations and relatively 
Static point of view. It is as if one took a series of still snapshots of an 
object and then used a movie camera on the same object. They may both 
show change, but only the movie camera gets the fine points Ha Wi 
the sequence. The bulk, perhaps (certainly many), of the stu REAL he 
relationships between organization structure and people x vs d T 
change—the process by which the organizational structure mo € c z s à 
people and that by which people mold and influence the organiza ion. $ 
word, most of the writers mentioned above are touching E mM ^ 
tween people and organization. This focus on interaction ii s E " 
nent sub-systems of the larger system, which is the organization, req 

people and things and also pays 


i i count 
conceptual scheme which takes into ac [ 
enr attention to the interactive processes which may produce change 


in organizations. 


Conceptual skill was defined by Katz™ as “the ability to see the enter- 


izi he various functions of the 
prise as a whole; it includes recognizing how t i 
renion end on one another, and how ae des 2 pee 
all the others. Recognizing those relationships an em E d E. 
elements in any situation. -+ —" This definition tells us mu 
s 


nization (New York: Harper and Brothers, 


22 Coladarci, op. cit. 
23 Chris Argyris, Persona 
1957). 


*4 Katz, op. cit. 


lity and Orga 
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future directions in the study of organization. If we are to impart critical 
knowledge to aspiring administrators and other students of organization, our 
vision of the future must be as clear as possible. Approaches to organiza- 
tional study which stress conceptual skills must: (1) be molar rather than 
molecular; (2) pay close attention to the interdependencies of functional 
relationships; (3) isolate or reveal significant elements in organizational 
situations; and (4) derive information from the study of change in organ- 
ization. 

These four conclusions may be seen not only as a consequence of the 
need for tools which extend conceptual skills, but also as a response to the 
recent writings of thoughtful students of organization who have evaluated 
present knowledge and exposed its inadequacies, 


Charters, for example, made a study of the research on the characteristics 
of school board members, In some seventy 


k about studying how organizations 
about dynamics, interaction, or interdependent 


A recently published re 
in education using the rol 
h 


[3 


examination, it must be said that in current fo: 
has not proved its worth." 26 


i ion which produces it. 
Again the focal point is change. 
The September 1955 Journal 


role and role definition are continual ion, 
self-involvement and definitions have i 


25 W, W. Charters, Jr., “Beyond the Survey in School Board Research,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 41: 449—452, Desember 1955, p. 452. 
26 Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, Alexander W. McE 
Analysis (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1 
27W. B. Brookover, “Research on Teacher 


Educational Sociology, 29: 2-13, September 1955. 


achern, Explorations in Role 
957), pp. 319-326. 
and Administrator Roles," Journal of 
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E EM them. He also suggests research on the dynamic interaction proc- 
ay: which roles are defined and redefined. 
E 28 proposes an approach which will i 
(cam as one of three dimensions in organizati 
: jT ae he calls the traditional concept, W 
Veris stration in terms of the allocation of resources both human and ma- 

without a priority for either, and the notion that organization is social 


tiem with attention paid particularly to the needs and goals of individuals 
at is, what we have referred to as the “technique” and “human” periods 
ts, is sufficient because the 


B the study of organization). Neither, he sugges c 
Tganization has three dimensions: (1) the economic—involving use of 
Scarce means to organizational ends; (2) the political—or the authority and 
sat features of the organization; and (3) the sociological—role 
elationships, formal and informal organization, and so forth. 

; The economic and political features of organization Were seen as the prin- 
cipal concerns of the traditional study of organization. The more recent work 
is what we have called the “human” phase of the study of organization. Bid- 
Well suggested that much of what has recently been proposed in terms of team 
Approach to administration, the formalizing of informal systems, and so on is 
an attempt to place the informal human systems under the control of the 


formal structure. 

According to Bidwell, the new dilemma in administration and organizational 
thinking lies in the implications of just this attempt ^s place the informal 
Under the control of the formal systems: “There seems to be,” he says, “an im- 
plicit assumption that the traditional thinking (concerning the economic and 
political dimensions of organization) is adequate and that it simply needs to 

Supplemented with new sociological understandings.” Attempts to combine 

Se is producti ieves, of conflict. 

Specifically, pice present thinking, he suggested that we are not 
Paying enough attention to the political and economice dimensions : rae 
ent human orientations tO organization lack a "whole organizational 


theory, 
Whi : 
men hile we may take issue 
tion TE he proposed, it is nO 
oe E organization whose work; 
of p side of administration n 
Tganizati i te. 
ganization theory are incomple mong them the model pro- 


Seve : tioned, a 
ral other writings might be (mentor 2 E i i 
Posed by French 29 f s d in social perception by examining the interactie 
nc or studying anization, the communications network, 
5 me which can 


amo, 
and bs the power structure of the Or. the common the 
€ opinions of group members. students of organization 


e s i s 
een running through the writings o 


2 z 

Ro, Pales E. Bidwell, “A New Dilemma in 

view, 26: 388—404, Fall 1956. i 

B John R. p. anion Ir, "A Formal Theory of Socia 
» May 1956, pp. 181-194. 


will include the human relations 
onal study. He distinguishes 
hich saw organization and 


bels Bidwell used and the di- 
ignore the fact that a student of educa- 
Al sized the sociological 


:ke that of Gross, emphasized 3 
sat concludes that sociological formulations 


with the specific la 


Administration,” Harvard Educational 


] Power,” Psychological Re- 
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in a variety of fields is a rising interest in the study of change. For this, a 
molar view of the relationships and the interaction among organizational 
elements is necessary. 

In our field of educational administration, two approaches to molar think- 
ing have appeared. The tridimensional-trirelational taxonomy suggested by 
Davies and Livingston (and modified by them in recent writings) represents 
a search for interrelated factors associated with organization. As a taxonomy, 
however, it is basically static. At a more advanced level, Paul R. Mort *? has 
been attempting to relate a series of intraorganizational and extraorganiza- 
tional values quantitatively to a measure of school quality. His effort, so far 
as is known, Tepresents the pioneerin 


field at an all-encompassing theory based upon quantified evidence. 
Now let us take a brief over- 


arch, and even our basic approach confront 
h design, for example, must provide us with 
Process rather than matter. In terms of tax- 


just over the horizon, 


20 For the best synthesis of published Materials to date see Administration for 
Adaptability, Donald H. Ross, ed. (New York: Metropolitan School Study Council, 
1958). 
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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF 
ADMINISTRATION: A REPLY TO “FERMENT 
IN THE STUDY OF ORGANIZATION” 


Wallace S. Sayre 


E IS GRATIFYING to see teachers of educational administration reaching 
out, examining the ideas and hunches of other fields of study and inquiry. 
Each discipline or professional group has strong aspirations toward self- 
sufficiency; it is educational to be occasionally reminded of the limitations 
and costs of this aspiration. 

_ In responding to Dr. Davies’ discussion, 
tion of two other “dimensions” or "stages" 
Not easy to fit them in the Davies chronological scale, 
of them as closely related to his third stage. s " 
. The first of my additions is decision-making. Some of our most illuminat- 
ing and rewarding efforts to study organization have used the decisions, or 
alternatively the decision-making machinery, of an organization as the focus 
Of research attention. This kind of study catches the organization in motion, 
Teveals its internal power structure, measures the values and techniques of 
its leaders, and gives us some qualitative tests of organizational performance. 


We hay t studies of decisions as a form of organizational 
e had valuables ee we have the rightly famous case 


ehavior, Herbert Simon; 4 
Studies of ee decisions, done under the leadership of the 

arvard School of Business; and we have the more recent case studies in 
Public administration (almost a hundred of them) made by the Inter- 
University Case Program. 

Before I discuss my secon 
Of these dimensions (Davies’ three and my 


Values int ization. These int 
ernal to the organization. ^77. a 
specially to the ee of the organization, but they are not all-important. 


My second addition emphasizes the external values of organization. We 
Might call it the responsibility and accountability dimension. This aspect of 


i ions: hat is the or- 
the Di LAUNE ed with the questions: For what 
Study of organization 1s concern ountable? The organization exists 


e ization FESP. onsible? To PE What are the lines of assignment 
and for iety of which it 1$ HE : 3 à M 

and a MP were link the organization to its societal E. co 
Organizations [^a to have tendencies toward autonomy. se 


tendencies to be treated? d 


I should like to suggest the addi- 
in the study of organization. It is 
but perhaps we can think 


should like to note that all four 
first addition) tend to emphasize 
ernalized values are important, 


d addition, I 


r 1958, pp. 73-16. Copyright © 


ies From Teachers College Record NoN py permission of the Teachers College 
by the Teachers College Recors- 


Record and the author. 
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As a student of political science, I cannot forego the opportunity to talk 
about the external value problems of organization. To an audience of pro- 
fessors of educational administration, a political scientist cannot resist the 
temptation to discuss the responsibility and accountability system of a school 
district as an organization. I shall do this by presenting a set of hypotheses 
and propositions for empirical research, analysis, study, and reflection—I 
would hope by members of this audience. 


I 


A school district organization—like any other governmental, administrative, 
or organizational unit—lives within a “field of forces” which determines its 
strategic and tactical opportunities for survival, 
accomplishment. 


For the board of education in a typical school district we may describe 
this field of forces as containing the following major elements: 

1. The existing “rules of the game”: constitutional arrangements, statutes, 
“fixed” premises about schools and education (for example, local responsi- 
bility, separation from rest of government, desirability of professionalization). 

2. The state government: governor, legislature, courts, State Department 


of Education, other administrative agencies (labor, welfare, commerce, and 
so on). 


3. The local government (county, city, 


lative and other government agencies (police, magistrates, health, welfare). 


4. The interest groups: parents, religious groups, communication media, 
taxpayer groups, patriotic groups. 
5. The political parties. 


6. The educational bureaucracy: superintendent, principals, and teachers. 


or effectiveness, or goal- 


town, or village): executive, legis- 


II 


The educational bureaucracy—like any other close-knit, self-conscious bu- 
Teaucracy, especially a public bureaucracy—works persistently toward sta- 
bilizing its relationship to each of the other elements in its field of forces in 
ways that will maximize its Own autonomous role—in other words, toward 
self-direction, toward its own responsibility for all crucial decisions, and 
toward accountability to its own code of behavior. 
1. It works toward “rules of the game” which enhance the autonomy of 
cracy: separation of the schools from other govern- 
ment processes and institutions. (separate elections, separate budgets and 
taxes, separate district boundaries); control of training and qualifications by 
a state agency dominated by the educators; detailed statutes consolidating 
its gains. y 
2. The educational bureacracy works to neutralize those agencies of state 
government it cannot effectively influence: legislatures and courts are trusted 
more than are governors; the educational bureaucracy pressures the legis- 
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executive discretion and which the courts will 

enforce. 
Deoa p maximum autonomy to its own “citadel” agency—the 

partment—and to limit the powers of others (governor, 
other administrative agencies) to influence that citadel. j 
. 3. The educational bureaucracy seeks to isolate the school district and 
itself from the other institutions of local government (mayors, councils, 
boards of supervisors, other administrative agencies—such as police, welfare, 
local courts) as a way of achieving optimum autonomy. 
R It seek? also to neutralize and limit the board of education in its powers to 
intervene—to convert the board into a ratifier of the proposals and advice of 
the educational bureaucracy, and into a buffer between it and other elements 
in the educational bureaucracy's field of forces. 

4. The educational bureaucracy seeks also to minimize the influence of 
Some interest groups and to co-opt other groups into its own leadership 
Structure (for example, the parents organizations). Its chief protections against 
Most interest groups are placed in the state statutes, in the rules of the state 
educational agency and its powers to enforce the statutes and rules, in its own 
cohesiveness as a bureaucratic group, and in its tendencies and skills in at- 
tacking all interest groups (other than itself) as "special interests" and as 


enemies of the children. 
F But the strategies and tactics of 
onal bureaucracy—and bargainin 


are not unknown to the educa- 
g is done at the least cost possible. 

5. The educational bureaucracy has found many useful techniques in its 
efforts to ostracize the political parties. Separate elections and nonpartisan 
ballots for school board elections are the main strategic devices for this 
Purpose, assisted by concentration upon “good men” and anemic Issues. 


concession 


ə 


il 
ke other public and private bureaucracies— 
iceable myths, to assist it in its 


d toward that optimum status in 
n values. The main elements 


The educational bureaucracy—li 
as created a body of doctrine, à S€U' 
ap toward autonomy and self-direction an 
duh it can supervise itself in terms of its oW 
self-serving doctri d myth are: sk : A 
octrine and my : - 
1. Ednet is a unique governmental function ee unique consti: 
tutional, statutory, political, and administrative ae ae. anal the members of 
2. Education is such a unique function and miss! i a ne E 

5 a 5 3 separate inst! , 
profession must be trained in their own sep ers must also be ad- 


; memb 
a training institutions of other P Te natal agency. 
tted under the supervision of its own 80%“ ducational function; 


dians of the € 
3. Educators are the only profes. sential to the public interest. 


eir aito . " dians' » : be 
4. Teac, oe it confronts educational ope inenced ia 
Unstructured adiens of citizens. These citizens sho 
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their responses to educational questions by their structured associations or 
organizations: not as members of interest groups of any kind (save perhaps 
in parents' groups) or as members of a political party. 

5. The unstructured community will be wisest in its responses to educa- 
tional questions when it listens to the educators, to the "experts" in educa- 
tion. 

6. Education must be “taken out of politics” because political parties and 
politicians are institutions not to be trusted. (This myth is not reserved for 
bureaucratic strategy only; it is taught to the children too. Thus, the children of 
democracy are taught to distrust one of the basic institutions of a democracy.) 

These imperfectly stated hypotheses and propositions suggest questions 
about organizations which emphasize the values and curiosities of those who 
stand outside the membership of an organization, who are its beneficiaries or 
its victims, who are as much concerned with the organization’s contributions 


to, or extractions from, the rest of society as they are with the comforts and 
conveniences of the organization’s own members. 


These hypotheses and propositions can be a 
merely to a school district and its education: 
the kinds of questions political scientists 
organs of public administration. 


pplied to any organization, not 
al bureaucracy. They are, in fact, 
persistently apply to all kinds of 


ROLE CONFLICT IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Our society is composed of groups and individuals. The work of the 
school administrator is to assist the individuals in his institution, in this 


case the school, to work harmoniously and cooperatively together to- 
ward mutually acceptable goals. The following selection by R. J. Hills, 
Midwest Administration Center Staff Associate, is based upon a theo- 
retical framework provided by J. W. Getzels and associates as well as 


a number of research studies carried on by the Midwest Administration 
Center at the University of Chicago. 


A NEW CONCEPT OF STAFF RELATIONS 
R. J. Hills 


Wr ADMINISTRATOR has not wondered why teachers seem more 
satisfied under certain kinds of leadership than others; why conflicts be- 


tween teacher and administrator arise; why some teachers are rated more 


SOURCE: From the Administrators Notebook, Marci 
Midwest Administration Center, 
Administrator's Notebook. 


: h 1960. Copyright 1960 by the 
University of Chicago. Reprinted by permission of the 
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effecti : 
E b others; and whether or not these problems simply arise out of 
een M qu eS to logical explanations. These questions are 
isto 5n A 
M ecc e practitioner and the researcher in educational 
A H : : ET 
but Mapa explanation for our inability to answer such questions may be the 
E her ley are so very interrelated. It is quite impossible to talk about 
oM ve without saying something about leadership, just as it is 
ssible i i i i 
iens to talk about effectiveness without saying something about 
Rad problem of interrelatedness coupled with the fact that we have had 
io a ly systematic way of looking at the issues—no theoretical framework 
Dow will-—has effectively blocked all efforts to clarify them. However, just 
oie a framework has been provided by Getzels and Guba, whose work in 
i rmm with the Midwest Administration Center has resulted in the 
ulation of a theoretical model designed to clarify issues and to stimulate 


Tesearch, 
Nr purpose in presenting the theoretical model is not the hope that ad- 
Istrators will become theorists—they have neither the time nor the need 


t B . 
O do so—but that familiarity with the model will provide them with fresh 


insights into the kinds of problems they face every day. 
jon is that people who come together to 


ea basic notion of this formulation is that p“. me toge 
qam and live interactively tend to establish institutions. These institutions are 
Jem nized agencies designed to carry out specialized functions for the social 
es eg. educating, governing, and policing. Such institutions OF organy 
M ounreacerean be differentiated and analyzed in term of their constituent 
catio (teacher, principal, pupil, etc-)- Obviously the roles comprising an eau 
cational institution are quite different from the roles comprising @ political 


Institution, 

o Differentiation through an ex r 

an yzing institutions. A more specific analysis 
alytic unit of the role—the role-expectation. Fo 


es is a fairly crude way of 
may be_made by using the 
r each role within the in- 


Stitution there are normative expectations which specify the actions or be- 
Ors that are expected of the individual who is incumbent in that role. The 
€acher, for example, is expected to perform certain kinds of functions. He is 
ao expected to act in certain specific and differentiated ways 1n his relations 
ith coll A i 
S s. " H 
agnes, Hune a and pan be placed on an axis as illustrated 


The el 

ements di ed thus far may : À 
elow, As e the arrows, €ac successive element is the analytic 
Unit or component sat of the preceding element. This line represents the 


Dormar ! 
Tnative or institutional dimension of behavior. 
Je-Expectation 


amination of rol 


MEE nhe 
e way of thinking about adminis- 
s of allocating and 


a 
jeve the goals of the school. 


Institution 


T 
he concepts illustrated ab 0 
ation 15 


trati 
uo In this sense administr 
T ing roles, personne 
is is only one of sever 
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are to understand the factors which contribute to conflicts, effectiveness, 
i isfaction. 
eos Dmm = institutions defined by roles and role-expectations, there 
are also individuals defined by personalities and need-dispositions. The con- 
cept “need-disposition” may be defined as the tendency of individuals to 
need or to be disposed to act in certain ways, e.g., to be aggressive, to be 
submissive, to achieve. 
These elements may be termed the personal dimension of behavior, and 


may be placed on an axis coordinate to the institutional axis in order to form 
a model of the school as a social system. 


Nomothetic Dimension 


Institution — — e Role —— —*- Role~Expectations 
Social i 


sf | | um 


"Individucl—Xe-Personality — — e Need-Dispositions 
Idiographic Dimension 
The basic idea expressed here is th 


the social system (the school in this c. 
held for him by others and his own p 


at the behavior of an individual within 


ase) results both from the expectations 
ersonality needs: 


social behavior results as the individ 
an environment composed of patterns o 


consistent with his own independent patte; 


ual attempts to cope with 


f expectations for his behavior in ways 
rn of needs.1 


It is readily apparent that roles differ in the extent to which the behavior of 
the incumbent is governed by role-expectations and personality needs. For 
instance, the expectations held by administrators for physical education 

an are those held for chemistry teachers. 


teacher is permitted a greater degree of 
freedom of action, and consequently is able to define his own role to a 
Breater extent than is the chemistry teacher. 


A simple graphic representation demonstrates these differences clearly: 


Personality 


A 


1J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba, “Social Behavior and the Administrative Process," 
The School Review, LXV (Winter, 1957), 423-441. 
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Line A represents the role of the chemistry teacher. Note the relative amounts 
contributed to behavior by role and personality. In contrast, line B represents 
the role of physical education teacher. Here it is clear the personality factors 
contribute in greater proportion than they do in the case of the chemistry 
teacher. 

As Getzels and Guba have pointed out, the relevance of this model for 
administration becomes apparent when it is seen that the administrative proc- 
ess deals with the mediation between institutional expectations and person- 


ality need to achieve the goals of the school. 


The unique task of administration, at least with respect to staff relations, is 
just this: to integrate the demands of the institution and the demands of the 
staff members in a way that is at once organizationally productive and individ- 


ually fulfilling.? 


Within the framework outlined here, we may proceed to a reexamination 
of certain recurring administrative problems and to a clarification of the issues 


involved. 


INDIVIDUAL AND INSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT 
indivi ble to fulfill both the expectations held for 
otia 9s pepe ersonality. Obviously, this 


him by the institution and the needs of his own p 
can be the case only when the expectations and needs are perfectly congruent 


—a situation rarely, if ever, found in practice. There - meer E De. 
or lesser amount of strain or conflict between the indivi js and e 
of the institution. The model, as outlined above, points to ree primary 


of conflict eer l 
' in situati e discrepan- 

i i cur in situations 1n which there are di 
Spe ole and the personality needs 


i i iven T 
cies between the expectations held for a given 1 h i 
of the role seit Most administrators will be able’ to recall instances 


: ; d 

in which a superintendent, 2 principal, or a teacher, jer baee y 

to be dominant and forceful in his relations with pne na 2 : i 
i : divi i is situation is CaUEg t in a dilemma; 

of being so. The individual in this si s 

Et a os act in accordance with the expectations, S pe E = a 

quite unhappily. If, on the other hand, he chooses to act as 


vants to be cri icized severely. 
t a iti F - 
^ we may à i i 
Role conflicts may arise as à consequence of d fferences of opinion among 


the members of a group which holds expectations for a given role. 


of the school may be expected by some teachers 


e principal s qe 
to P eds DE for constructive help and by others to trust them as 


1 8 
profe: ot in need o$ uch supervision. 
rofessional personnel not 1 S S 


2 Ibid., p. 430. 
3 Ibid., p. 432. 
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Still another type of role conflict may exist when two or more roles are 
occupied by the same person at the same time. The counselor who is expected 
to be a disciplinarian may face this problem. 


EFFECTIVENESS, EFFICIENCY, AND SATISFACTION 


A perennial administrative problem in any organization is the maintenance 
of staff effectiveness, efficiency, and satisfaction. The Getzels-Guba model 
makes possible clear-cut distinctions between these vague and interchangeably- 
used terms. It may be recalled that the basic idea expressed in the model is 
that behavior derives simultaneously from interactions among personality 
needs and role-expectations. Effectiveness, efficiency, and satisfaction are re- 
lationships among these primary elements of the model. 


Expectati " 
Role—— —— ai ions B a i 
Satisfaction Behavior 


Personality: wll See 


ineffective by the teachers, 
Efficiency is a relationship between needs and behavior. Behavior is effi- 
ient to the extent that it is congruent with needs. In this sen 
refers to the absence of strain which results from a; 
pelled by expectations to behave in a manner that 
needs. Behavior may, therefore i 
time, as in the case of the teacher who performs as 


LEADERSHIP STYIES 


Within the framework described here, three distinct leadership styles may be 
identified. It should be noted that the three styles do not represent differences 
in goals but are three modes of achieving the same goal. 
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The first style of leadership emphasizes the demands of the institution, i.e., 
it emphasizes the role and the role expectations rather than the personality 
and needs of the individual. Roles are clearly defined and every individual is 
required to adhere, in minute detail, to the expectations. In short, “the obli- 
gation of the follower is to do things ‘by the book’; the obligation of the 
leader is to ‘write the book.’ ” * The administrator who emphasizes this style 
may become nothing less than a martinet. 

The second leadership style emphasizes the demands of individual staff 
members and places emphasis on their personalities and needs rather than 


on roles and role-expectations. 
T 


The basic assumption is that the greatest accomplishment will occur, not from 
enforcing adherence to rigorously defined roles, but from making it possible for 
each person to contribute what is most relevant for him.5 


This style is not less goal-oriented than is the emphasis on institutional 
demands. It is simply seen as the most expeditious route to the goals of the 
school. The danger in this case is that the administrator may become nothing 
more than a "nice guy." 

The third style of leadership is intermediate between the other two; conse- 
quently it involves the definition of expectations to some degree of sharpness, 
but not to the extent that appropriate need-satisfying behavior is prohibited. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a middle ground between institutional expecations 
and personal needs, but rather one in which expectations or needs are empha- 


sized as the situation requires. 


SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS 

etzels-Guba theory, as reported here, has 
f research studies which have borne out 
These stud:es are too numerous 
d in previous issues of the 


The original formulation of the G 
been followed by a wide range © 
many of the preceding theoretical derivations. 
to review here and many of them have been reporte: 
Administrator's Notebook. We will cite a few examples: 

Ferneau ° conducted a study which clearly indicated that agreement be- 
tween administrators and consultants concerning the role of the consultant 
led to greater satisfaction for both participants than when the administrator 
and the consultant perceived the role of the consultant differently. j 

Moyer,” in a second study along similar lines, investigated the degree R 
congruence between the expectations of teachers and administrators for ad- 
ministrative leadership and the effect of divergence of these expectations upon 


4 Ibid., p. 436. 


eae le-Expectations i! 
6 Elmer Ferneau, “Role-Expec' ations i 
i tion, University of Chicago, 1954). 
nic AUS "Teachers! Attitudes toward Leadership as They Relate to 
Teacher Satisfaction” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of Education, University 


of Chicago, 1954). 


1 Consultations" (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
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teacher satisfaction. The results were consistent with the hypothesis derived 
from the model; the greater the agreement between teacher and principal on 
the expectations for leadership, the more favorable the attitudes of the teacher 
toward the work situation. 

Campbell studied the effect on teacher satisfaction of varying degrees of 
agreement between what teachers wanted to do in the classroom and the 
principals expectations for their behavior. Teacher satisfaction was found to 
be significantly lower in conflict situations (when the teacher’s wants and the 
principal’s expectations were not congruent). 

While the research possibilities of the original formulation have not been 
exhausted, new insights have been provided and additional questions have 
been raised by Getzels’ and Thelen’s ? extension of the model in a recent 
publication. Even though the authors direct their attention toward the appli- 
cation of the model to the social relationships within the classroom, important 
implications regarding the interlocking relationship between the school and 


the community are also revealed. Research projects now under way, and 
others being planned, will explore some of these areas, 


IMPLICATIONS 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. List and discuss the independent forces which seem to have con- 
verged at roughly the same time to for! 


8 Merton V. Campbell, "Teacher-Principal Agreement on the Teacher Role," Ad- 
ministrator's Notebook, VII (February, 1959), 

9 J. W. Getzels and Herbert A. Thelen, “The Classroom Group as a Unique Social 
System,” The Dynamics of Instructional G 


ıl Group’, National Society for the Study of 
Education Yearbook, 1960, Part II (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), pp- 
53-82. 
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tion. In what way is the search for a theory of administration an attempt 
to make administration "a science"? 

_ 2. Why are empirical approaches to the study of school administration 
inadequate today? How did this approach contribute to a better under- 
standing of school administration in an earlier day? 

3. Discuss “Pieces of the Mosaic” in the first selection in the light of 
an overall theory of school administration. Do these pieces seem to be 
ingredients which cannot be combined to produce such a theory? 

4. What problems are encountered by those who would like to de- 
velop an all-encompassing theory of school administration? Are these in- 


surmountable difficulties? 
5- Čompare the tri-dimensional conce 
outlined in the Griffiths selection. In what way 


parable and in what ways are they different? 

6. Explain the nomothetic-idiographic model developed at the Mid- 
west Administration Center. How can the model help explain role con- 
flicts as seen by the superintendent, the principal, the teachers, and 


members of the school community? $ 

7. Draw up a sheet on which are contained the models, or taxonomies, 
contained in this book. Include POSDCORB, the laissez-faire-authori- 
tarian continuum, the Competency Pattern, and any other models con- 
tained herein. In what ways are these models, or frames of reference, alike 
and in what ways are they different? Explain how each contributes to our 
better understanding of school administration as an emerging profes- 
Sion. 

8. Determine the acceptability among practicing superintendents, of 
theory as revealed in the study reported, begin 1 page on og 
fessional Administrators for America's Schools, the 1960 Teron o d. i 
AASA. What does this report reveal about the public image © the schoo 
administrator? 


pt with the three-skill method as 
s are these models com- 


o 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


S 
UCCESS AND FAILURE IN 
period, great opti- 


mism w. the Kellogg Studies period, | 
the “sy as shown among those studying school administration toward 
Perinte p approach to a better understanding of what makes su- 
qj; ents tick." All that we have to do, they said, is to find some 
gredie ul superintendents, analyze them, and, presto!, we have the in- 
are s which make up effective administration. The elements which 
amon und to exist in successful superintendents can then be analyzed 
of in P inductees into graduate schools, and what they lack at the time 

uction they can be taught while attending the university. It's 


as an as that! 
in s "s it was NOT as simple as that. A quest | e 
va, ool administration—what was it? Was the gray-haired superin- 
lent who had spent the past 30 years in the same small town, 
Jems which face small town admin- 

o had risen to be- 


pati 
er dealing with all the prob 
com P a success? Or was the success the man e a a 
- an i t of a large city school system: w 
general superintenden g PE 


Ca |o É 
Ree measure success in Scho dministration, 
iw acu "success" appin to be "success 
watly studies utilizing men sal 
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During the early months of 


jon arose about success 
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have a good school administrator at the helm? Is our superintendent 
doing his job?” In a profession as young and diversified as school ad- 
ministration, people cannot be sure. And the dilemma of evaluation in 
educational administration continues. 

This chapter deals with the evaluative function—with how well or 
how poorly school administrators perform in this country. The question 
of evaluation is obviously a value judgment and answers may differ 
from person to person according to their conceptions of what con- 


cerned. 
What difficulties arise when 
“success” in school administration? 


a study at Stanford University undertaken in the early days of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration (CPEA). 


ADMINISTRATIVE-SUCCESS CRITERIA 
Arthur P. Coladarci 


Aer and experimental studies in School administration have in- 


i TPOriS to refer to a professional (ie., 
SOURCE: From Phi Delta Kappan, April 1956, pp. 283 


—285. Reprinted by permission 
of the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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appli : 
= ber 3 seems logically defensible to hold that the criterion must 
E TaN and relevant to that context. Although the requirement of 
Sinnal ed is satisfied by operational definition, the requirement of profes- 
res ad ce is not so easily met. Indeed, a considerable portion of re- 
Catton te ministmtive success reflects an implicit assumption that a clear 
At alan passu a relevant one. | 
sidérable oan the aegis of the CPEA, Pacific Southwest Region, con- 
Brndlinedias ion has been directed at what appears to be a most evident 
in studies of e Eus in point with regard to the question of criterion relevancy 
problem administrative success: the tendency to "resolve" the criterion 
lay seeking out the success perceptions held by a group or groups of 


Persons i : 5 
ns identified in terms of the professional roles and statuses held (e.g., 
community opinion leaders, 


sc 
ligne members, city superintendents, 
á Pkw beck Two questions arise on logical grounds. The first is largely 
group cle rae and is generally recognized: is the locus of the population 
in reque "s y defined and adequately sampled? The second question is only 
eing ntly asked and is the one to which we address ourselves: is the group 
Nd sufficiently homogeneous with respect to a basic educational 
ingful of-reference to make the collection of perceptions educationally mean- 
frame and relevant? Our contention is that homogeneity of basic educati ona 
tives S-of-reference (philosophy of education, nature of educational o ee 
A ca Tole of education in a social process, etc.) seldom if ever obtains w n 
is is identified only on the basis of the gene or civic roles 
f d embers. The research in progress strengthens 
Teferenc. reference group being polled comprises 
Tespect D it follows that the customary diee : 
ifferin o what constitutes success behavior ay iis e. 
latter £ conceptions of educational purposes, funcht ie one 
ae «a, adition holds, the usual procedure of Paes a, 
Spurions S conception of success [oun pore Polon for is the A 
analyses a, at worst, misleading. ; ÉK oe aab lisbes them as relevant n 
Siven educ these perceptions of de. joe am ces the mean- 
ingfuln ational frames-of-reference. Pp subsequently use d 
Opera ess of the identified behaviors when they 
tionally defined criteria in prediction studies. 


A i staff research. 
are San of related studies, in the form oe the KE 
ected to some i at may °° 
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vu ied? (2) Hom dien homogeneity Un tem E different per- 
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ers Of what constitutes success behavior 0D. nce ; 

a tally different educational fram Nei m tification Ead pons 
e questi E RNC an e m 
dim ational lm. 95. py the perceiver 5 prior approaches, ODe 
9f y ‘t Of these questions. At the moment, We & the other 4 partial, 
Ich is an ambitious "global" approac 
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immediate approach. The “global” attempt has involved the interviewing of 
each reference-group member for the purposes of identifying what he con- 
ceives to be the major purposes of the public schools generally, and the 
purposes of the particular administrative role under examination, the eliciting 
of these responses at meaningful levels of abstraction, and the ordering of 
them in terms of current systematic philosophies of education or other taxon- 
omies relevant to education and to the particular administrative role involved. 
Although this is a coarse procedure at the moment and fraught with categori- 
zation and communication problems, preliminary data indicate that such 
responses can be categorized and that these categories bear some identifiable 
relationship to conceptions of what constitutes success behavior in administra- 
tion. The other approach, more discrete in nature, is the use of the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. 


Although these two instruments cannot be thoug! 


ht of as measures of the 
general construct we have called “the basic educational frame-of-reference,” 
they appear to serve our purposes, 


in that the score categories derived from 
them appear to have a better-than-chance telationship to perceptions of ad- 
ministrative success behavior. 


The “critical incident technique” 
the perceptions of administrative s 
groups which have been studied. 
cussed elsewhere,! 


has constituted the method for identifying 
uccess held by members of the reference 
This technique, amply described and dis- 
appears to minimize the “trait” responses and ambiguities 
characteristic of direct solicitations of perceived criteria, Using this technique, 
we have and are analyzing perceptions of what Constitutes success in each of 
the following roles: elementary principal, secondary principal, city superin- 
tendent, rural superintendent, and elementary supervisor, For each of these 
roles we are identifying, through the use of the critical incident technique, the 
Success requirements perceived by one or more of the following reference 
groups: elementary principals, secondary principals, superintendents, school 
board members, elementary teachers, supervisors, and teacher-educators. 
These perceptions óf success requirements for each of the administrative roles 
are then analyzed with regard to: (1) between-group differences in perceived 
requirements, (2) within-group differences, and (3) the relationship between 
perceived success requirements and the frame-of-reference of the perceiver, 
within groups and across groups. 

Although this group of studies is still i 


n progress, two preliminary observa- 
tions seem to be tenable: 


cipal role. 
(2) Within-group variations in percept 


‘ons of administrative success, in 
considerable degree, can be related to vari 


ations in basic frames-of-reference. 


1 John C. Flanagan, “The Critical Incident Technique," Psychological Bulletin, 1954, 
51: 327-358. 


| 
| 
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This suggests that differences in opinion about success behavior cannot be 
attributed totally to *error"—they are, in part, functions of more basic and 
more*important differences; we are seeking a “‘will-o-the-wisp” when we limit 
our search for criteria merely to the perceptions of what constitutes success 
behavior. The relevency of a criterion perception is not clear until there is some 
identification of the frame-of-reference to which it is relevant. Attempts to 
define operational criteria of success for use in administration research by 
polling a reference group (even “a group of experts”), should be extended 
to include the identification of the frame-of-reference of the individual who is 
offering his perceptions. If this is not done we will continue to add to the 
rather large pile of interesting but useless educational information, instead of 


contributing to a fund of educational knowledge. 


MOST EFFECTIVE-LEAST EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATORS 


ch to the evaluation of school administra- 
which descriptions of the “most ef- 
ed with those of the “least effective” 
tains a report of such a study. 


Another promising approa 
tion is the comparative study, in 
fective” administrator are compar 
administrator. The following selection con 


THE BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Ralph B. Kimbrough » 


wes PROBLEM of selecting school principals, supervisors and various 
administrative assistants has plagued school superintendents and boards 
School superintendents often find themselves in 


d to decide among numerous applicants for 


an administrative position. Many applicants may appear equally desirable “on 
paper" and seem to be à good bet in an interview situation. All too often the 
superintendent of schools may decide among “equally qualified” applicants 
on the basis of “experience” or subjective impression. Subsequently he may 
find that he has selected a person ill-fitted for the position. — 

Professors of school administration are OF should be faced with the problem 


of selecting prospective good school administrators. Oftentimes the decision 
ademig proficiency as measured by one or more 


is made on standards of ac 
and Supervision, November 1959, pp. 


SOURCE: Educational Administration s ) 
337-348. cops 1959, Abrahams Magazine Service, Inc., New York. Reprinted by 
ó ine Service, Inc. 


permission of Abrahams Magaz# 


^ 


of education for many years. 
a state of indecision when force 
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objective tests. Rigid adherence to academic proficiency may turn up good 
prospects, but also among the lot are numerous odd balls,” misfits or persons 
who are for other reasons unsuccessful as administrators. Recognizing this 
problem many departments of school administration have added interviews, 
statements of references and other such devices in an attempt to get judgments 
of personality attributes. These attempts are often fraught with subjectivity 
because persons interviewing applicants possess no body of proven criteria 
regarding the characteristics necessary for effective school administration. . 
Fortunately, more and more research is being aimed at defining the kind 
of person who is likely to be effective as a school administrator. The staff of 
the Department of Educational Administration and Supervision a: the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee has conducted research for the past six years dealing with 
the question of what behavioral characteristics differentiate between effective 
and ineffective school administrators. The Tennessee project, supported jointly 
by the University of Tennessee and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, has re- 
vealed some promising findings. 
The Tennessee Staff began with the assumption that there are behavioral 
characteristics which can be described which differentiate between effective 
and ineffective school administrators. In approaching the task of defining 
effective and ineffective behavior, the Tennessee research staff attempted to 
define behavior which was most basic to the personality structure of the in- 
dividual in terms of the job to be performed. The staff went far beyond earlier 
attempts to define personal effectiveness in terms of Such things as dress, 
general poise with people, public speaking ability, intelligence, and other 
general qualitative descriptions. 
The first step taken in the Tennessee project was to involve numerous 


educators and Tepresentatives from basic disci 


ments which emerged were subsequently inc 
became known as the Tennessee Rating G 
time and effort in determining the validity 


orporated in an instrument which 
uide. The staff has invested much 
of this rating instrument. 


VALIDITY OF THE RATING GUIDE 
The Tennessee Staff began earl 
strument to the acid test in the 


of varying degrees of effectiveness. 

A study, typical of one approach to validate the Tennessee Rating Guide, 
involved asking three system-wide school administrators of a large school sys- 
tem to place school principals in their schools into three categories as follows: 
(1) The sixteen most effective principals in the System; (2) the sixteen least 
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effective principals in the system; and (3) those who appear to be neither 
particularly effective nor ineffective. The sixteen effective and sixteen ineffective 
principals were rated in the field on the Tennessee Rating Guide by per- 
sons who were unaware of how the principals had been placed by the system- 
wide administrator® These data were carefully analyzed to determine which 
items on the rating guide clearly differentiated between the effective and in- 
effective principals in the study. 

Another approach to validate the Tennessee Rating Guide was national in 
scope. Professors of school administration at various institutions of higher 
learning in the United States were asked to select three competent school ad- 
ministratols in their respective areas. Each of these “competent” school ad- 
ministrators was then asked to rate on the Tennessee Rating Guide one of 
the “most” effective and one of the “least” effective school administrators 
with whom he had worked. 

Other studies to validate the Tennessee Rating Guide employed on-the-job 
descriptions of school administrative behavior in critical problem situations. 
Through using the results of the various validation studies the validity of the 
Original rating instrument was greatly improved. In some instances items in 
the instrument failed to differentiate between groups of effective and ineffec- 
tive school administrators. These items were deleted from the guide. All other 
items were carefully reviewed and revised in order to strengthen the instru- 


ment. 

The validation studies, in addition to showing characteristics which did tend 
to differentiate, revealed certain areas of behavioral characteristics which 
failed to distinguish between the two extremes. In some instances this was due 

ements. In others, even 


to inability to rate a person on the given series of state f 
though reliable ratings were possible, the statements simply failed to show a 


differentiation between effective and ineffective school administrators. One 
such area was the condition of physical fitness Or health. It now appears that 
many effective school administrators may be characterized as paying little 
attention to their health, some suffering conditions bordering on chronic 
health deficiencies. Of considerable surprise to the Tennessee research staff 
was the fact that certain categories of behavioral statements telative to 
emotional condition failed to show à distinction. For example, it has long 
been thought that recreational activity as a release from intellectual fatigue 
is necessary to effectiveness. The Tennessee study failed to support this 


notion. 


STATEMENTS DESCRIPTIVE OF EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Enough data have been collected through the development and use of the 
Tennessee Rating Guide to allow considerable description of the effective 


school administrator in behavioral terms. In order to conceptualize the effec- 
tive school leader, it will be necessary to deal also with the characteristics of 


ineffectiveness in the following paragraphs. In the space below there are two 


© 
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columns of selected illustrative statements taken directly from the Tennessee 
Rating Guide. The first column is descriptive of the most effective adminis- 
trators rated in the Tennessee study. The second column represents behavior 
of the least effective administrators studied, 


Characteristics of Most Effective 
School Administrators 


T. 


2 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13; 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Steadily warm and appealing in 
relationship with others. 
Consistently seeks and considers 
the opinions of others. 


- Moves surely and judiciously in 


effecting policies. 

Urges the use of processes con- 
Sistent with best democratic prac- 
tices. 

Recognizes and analyzes problems. 


Is dependable and predictable in 
word and action. 


. Tends to try out new ideas after 


careful study and follows through 
on basis of experimental evidence, 


- Recognizes his mistakes and seeks 


to avoid repeating them. 


- Appears to meet crises with a con- 


tagious calmness; others feel at ease 
in his presence. 

Places Principle above his Own per- 
sonal advantages, 

Chooses words Which clearly con- 


vey thoughts; i; able to express 
abstract ideas. 


Is attentive in trying to grasp ideas 
expressed by others. 

Facilitates a stimulating and well- 
ordered climate conducive to reach- 
ing group decisions. 

Involves general public, staff mem- 
bers in major policy formulation. 
Continually strives for careful group 
problem analysis; helps group rec- 
ognize points of agreement. 
Consistently seeks and employs new 
data. 

Discusses intelligently major social, 
political and economic issues. 


o 


c 


Characteristics of Least Effective 
School Administrators 


1. Tends to be a lone wolf. 


N 


- Generally ignores the viewpoints of 
others. . 

- Tends to ignore or defer action on 
policies. 

- Uses any expedient method avail- 
able to attain a predetermined end. 


w 


A 


tA 


- Tends not to recognize the exist- 
ence of problems. 

- Supports conflicting ideas; action 
characterized by inconsistency. 

- Tends to operate within traditional 
practices or on basis of hunches. 


eo 


M 


oo 


- Frequently makes the same mistake 
but seldom admits it. 

- Tends to be upset by everyday oc- 
currences and keeps staff in con- 
tinuous uproar. 


10. Tends to weasel out of situations. 


11. Expresses himself in a fuzzy, in- 


comprehensible manner and tends 


to puzzle listeners concerning what 
he means. 


12. Tends to listen only to himself. 


13. Is either at à loss or monopolizes 


discussion when appointed official 
leader of a group. 


14. Formulates policies himself; rarely 


discusses them with others. 
5. Contributes little to help group ar- 
rive at a Working consensus. 


6. Disregards new data that challenge 
the status quo. 


17. Does not seem to be informed 


about or interested in contempo- 
Tary events. 
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Characteristics of Most Effective Characteristics of Least Effective 
School Administrators School Administrators 


a 
18. Is aware of and actively concerned 18. Considers the school an island that 
with desires and interests of com- is competitive with non-educational 


munity groups, Sgencies and organ- groups. 
izations. 


The above statements are thirty-six of a possible 125 statements of varying 
effectiveness incorporated in the Tennessee Rating Guide. A person need not 
and probably could not exhibit the most effective behavior in all areas. How- 
ever, studies using the instrument indicate that even though a person may be 
rated low in some instances, he must rate generally high on the total guide in 


order to be effective. P . 
Through extensive on-the-job visitations to rate school administrators it 


is possible to cite instances in which effective and ineffective characteristics 


were in evidence. In the following sections a narrative description of both ex- 


tremes is attempted. 


EXAMPLE OF AN INEFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATOR 
In the following paragraphs an account is given of a staff visit with a school 
principal who was judged ineffective by his superiors. A summary paragraph 
at the end of this section points to some behavioral statements in the Tennes- 
see Rating Guide which partially characterize Principal A. The staff report 
of the visit with the ineffective principal follows: 


A.M. to spend a prearranged period of ob- 
n our arrival at the office the school clerk 


conducted a scurrying search for Mr. A. After several minutes of search, Mr. A 


was found helping the custodian start the lawn mower. Mr. A s n ep 
casually explaining, “I am rather busy trying to get things prets oday. w 
soon felt that, even though our visit had been arranged at t Hip ess A T. 
A was slightly tense and uneasy at having to take time away ES vis ." One 
of us started to explain that we could return later when tie scien nee 
Mr. A answered the phone and engaged in a strange conversation and ende 
up by saying, “Well, if they call you, guess California. What is your phone 
number and T will call you back when we find the answer. Replacing € 
Mr. A turned to us and asked, *Do you know which state has the longest 
federal highway?" Before we could respond the phone Regel and he E 
gaged in a similar conversation and ended it by taking another phone number 
hat they got an answer within the 


wit i uld personally see t : p 
Eon E «ores, m to js again Mr. A started to explain that a local radio 


i 4 enth grade teacher announcing 
uiz w: . We were interrupted by a seventh graat 
uL fes Es ce en seventh grade children. Mr. A quickly instructed the teacher 
to get the three seventh grade teaChers together and thresh out where to put 
them.” He explained that he was rather busy and had to talk to some visitors 


today. 2 : ^ 
om a series of telephone calls involving the radio quiz program and the 


We arrived at School X at 10:00 
servation of the principal, Mr. A. Upo 
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recording of a long list of telephone numbers, another teacher hurried into = 
inner office and asked, “Mr. A, may I use the movie projector next period? 
After some discussion Mr. A answered, “No, I think Mrs. Smith is going to use 
li Mr. A turned to speak to us again when the cafeteria manager interrupted. 
"Mr. A, did you order the groceries for tomorrow?" Mr. A excused himself to 
use the phone in the outer office and engaged in discussion with the cafeteria 
manager. During this time the school clerk conversed with us about how hard 
Mr. A worked to keep the school going and the fact that “. . , many teachers 
simply don't appreciate how much he does to help them. They are always bother- 
ing him and then talk about him to his back. That man really does work hard." 
Mr. A returned and was about to be seated at his desk when a “eacher in- 
terrupted saying, *Mr. A, Mrs. Smith says she is not going to use the projector 
next period. Would it be all right if I use it?" Mr. A hesitantly answered, “Yes, 
go ahead and use it then.” Whereupon the teacher indicated several of the 
children in her room needed to get into the store. Checking his watch quickly 


“You folks find yourself at home here. I open 
will be only a few minutes,” 


used every faculty meeting thi 
in black and white just like Professor 
moss backs just harp and bap. «—- Z 

Mr. A returned and 
"Mrs. Bell (school clerk) is right. We reall 


to tell those professors of yours up 
ory. Now I hired three 


At this point the teacher 
office and the following conversation took place: 

"Mr. A, the projector is broken." 

"Well Mrs. Staley, what is wrong with it.” 

“The sprocket is broken.” 

“Which one—the front one or the back one?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, you folks excuse me. I will be back in a little while.” 


Before Mr. A could return to the inner Office where we waited for him a 
teacher hailed him and a very interesting conversation occurred. 

“Mr. A, I have been trying to see you about my field trip to the water . . .” 

“Now, Mr. Barnes, I told you we had a Policy against field trips.” 

“Mr. A, it’s not in the handbook.” 


“Handbook! Handbook! All I hear is handbo 


ok, handbook. Now I think it's 
about time, Mr. Barnes, that you and I decide 


who is going to run this school. 
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My fifteen years experience compared to your measly one says I am principal of 


this school.” 
taut Mri ATIS 
“But! But! But! I get so fed up with everyone . - - 
"But Mr. Ages na 
“Confound it, shut up! Im telling you that as long as I am principal, I am 
going to be principal. Now the policy is thai there will be no field trips to the 
water works." 
Mr. A had crescendoed into a shout 


stack" at the young teacher. 
Mr. A was hopping mad when Mrs. Poole, a parent, phoned complaining that 


her seveflth grade youngster was placed in Mrs. Faire’s room. “Now, Mrs. Poole, 
we did the best we could. . . - Well, in that case, I will see what I can do about 


i^ 


» 


by now and was figuratively "blowing his 


Principal A was one of the principals judged ineffective in one of the 
studies to validate the Tennessee Rating Guide. Repeated visits corroborated 
the above brief account and pointed to the following kinds of statements of 
behavioral characteristics: (1) Formulates policies himself (in the above 
incident Mr. A wrote a handbook and imposed it on teachers. In other in- 
stances Mr. A was observed to make policies in the absence of coóperative 
help from others); (2) Runs the whole show himself (No delegation of 
responsibility in evidence in the above account of Principal A. Things appear 
to be in a state of disorganization); (3) Attempts to maintain outward calm- 
ness but explodes about trivial details (Interviews with teachers indicated the 


emotionai outburst over the field trip in the above described episode was not 
uncommon); (4) Frequently m stake but seldom admits it 


akes the same mi x admits 
(Mr. A censured colleges in gen ted mistakes in hiring 


eral for his own repea 1 
teachers). These statements characterizing Mr. A are only a few which are 
incorporated in the Tennessee Rating Guide. 


E 

STATEMENT CHARACTERIZING AN EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATOR 
Principal A in the above episode has opposites as revealed by many observed 
incidents of effective administrative performances. During the study of school 
administrators in the field, the Tennessee Research Staff made it a practice to 


D em NE in job ass ociation with the person being observed. A 
teacher gave the following narration of his principal: 
Mr. X is the best principal with whom 1 have worked. I just put bim at the 
top of the list. He is great. 
I can give you one £9 
If we have a disagreeme 


he is such a good principal. 
nt he takes it to staff meeting and we finally thr it 
out. Just last spring we 89t all bothered about ae Some aeo HIT 
record letter grades and others wanted numerical marks. Mr. : u 
After talking about the problem briefly, he just 


meeting and stated the problem. mt 
leaned ick in his seat and asked, "What do you want to do about it? 1 
You should hear one of these faculty meetings sometime—downright comical 


e 


od example of why I think 
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when you look back on them. Those old sisters get to going and shake their 
fists at each other. You have never heard such an argument. Mr. X just leans 
back and lets them go. But the surprising thing about it is we finally come: out 
of these things happy about the whole matter. A decision is made. People seldom 
feel hurt after it is over. If you had told me a person could do this way before 
he came here, I would have said you were crazy. He has a hundred per cent 
backing of his faculty. Students like him too. 

He always works to improve things. This school was run down at the heels 
when he came here. Parents were not interested. Students were unimpressed with 
school. Teachers were just going through the motions. Largely through his help 
we are now organized and at least think we know what we are doing. The gripe 


sessions are gone. Oh! of course, we complain about petty things, bv? I mean 
the chronic complaints. 


From the descri 


Several characteristics that differentiate Mr. X from Mr. A in the preceding 
section. It should be emphasized that such re 


THE EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 
Having examined selected statements of beha 
seen them demonstrated in two accounts ofa 
possible to proceed with an abstract summ 
effective school administrator. This can be 
paragraph headings which follow: 


vioral characteristics and having 
dministrative behavior, it is now 
ary of the characteristics of the 
generally categorized under the 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS The effective school administrator in- 
stills close interpersonal relations with and among the group involved in the 
administrative endeavor. He promotes closeness as opposed to promoting 
distance between people. His constituents speak of him with a striking absence 
of defense. He helps groups organize in terms of purposes, interests and 
special abilities in order to fully release and achieve the coóperative utiliza- 


tion of the intelligence of the immediate group. The staff with whom he works 


reflects the stability and morale which accrue from judicious implementation 


of coóperatively developed school policies, plans, and procedures. The ef- 
fective school administrator urges the use of processes consistent with demo- 


cratic values. 


INTELLIGENT OPERATION Effective educational administrators are 


critical in the identification and definition of educational problems in their 
situation. In fact, much of their discussion with people centers around prob- 


lems about which they are seeking solutions. The effective school leader is 
consistent in terms of basic educational beliefs and has considerable ability to 
discuss why he took certain past actions as à person. He is especially cog- 
nizant of the special abilities and skills among the school staff. The effective 
school leader seldom repeats 4 mistake. In fact, he appears to have generally 
profited in increased understandings and skills as a result of recognizing 
personal mistakes. The effective educational administrator appears to have 
carefully reflected on his own status position and has assumed responsibilities 
commensurate with the truly important functions inherent 1n the status posi- 


tion. 
EMOTIONAL STABILITY The statement characterizing the most effec- 
tive administrator on the Tennessee ates, "Appears to meet 
in his presence.” Ob- 


crises with a contagious calmness; others feel at ease 
viously this is not a characterization of the excitable person who shouts 


“fire” in a crowded gymnasium. However, it is just as important to see that 
this statement should not be interpreted as characterizing a moron who does 
not have enough insight to get excited. Anyone who has had experience with 


such a status leader will quickly recognize that he fails to promote a “conta- 
In fact, just the opposite 1s generally true 1n 


gious calmness” among 2 group. the y 
a crisis situation where 2° insightful leadership is present. The effective edu- 
cational administrator helps create a calm, collected feeling which helps a 
grou) dently analyze à crisis. iu 
et oni A STRENGTH The effective educational adminis- 
trator tenaciously follows the truth as are to i e md Hi a me o 
i A tood convicti 
action. He has definite. personally un ers 2 
abide by th ven though such action may not always be personally bene 
eu i headed" individual who 


i . : ly that he is a "pig 
ficial to him. This does not imp'y is truths examined experi- 


insists th the truth yet Te c ; ; 
mentally ps dodi educatiogal administrator arrives at his truths through 
the coó - ti e of experimentation. He may be observed publicly to admit 
end bts the effective edu- 


he is “wrong” in the light of new evidence. No one dou 
cational jender intentions in view of his high integrity. The staff members 


e 
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feel assured that he will not intentionally violate staff agreements reached 
through the codperative use of intelligence. k 
ADEQUACY OF COMMUNICATION The effective educational admin- 
istrator promotes excellent communication in and among the group involved 
in an endeavor. One observes that he is effective in communicating abstract 
ideas to individuals and groups. In addition to his ability to clearly convey 
his position to others, he is a good listener. Listening is one of the qualities of 
communication which many people overlook in prospective administrators. 
The Tennessee study indicates that the ability to listen, to grasp ideas expressed 
by others, is one of the characteristics necessary for success in school ad- 
ministration. The effective educational administrato; 
stimulates their considered analysis of new ideas 
element in his ability to communicate wi 
effective educational administrator facilita 
cussion through a climate conducive to 
highly skilled in helping discussion group: 
agreement through democratic processes, 
OPERATION AS A CITIZEN Effective educational administrators are 
well informed about significant social, political, and economic trends and 
events which affect education. For example, they discuss intelligently the 
possible educational implications of such developments as automation in in- 
dustry. They understand the importance of the school as an agency to improve 
living in the community and generally believe in the tights of all community 
groups to have a voice in the Operation of the public schools. The effective 
school administrator has a working knowledge of the important community 
agencies and forces which affect education. In effect he is looked upon as one 
of the important leaders in the community. 


r interests people in and 
in education. This is an 
th people effectively. Finally, the 
tes group communication and dis- 
reaching group decisions. He is 
S recognize and accept points of 


ARE BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS THE ONLY DETERMINANTS 
a OF EFFECTIVENESS? 


himself of the knowledge necessary 
cannot define problems, experimen 
previous experience without assimil: 
endeavor. 
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Looking at the problem from another standpoint, a person with ineffective 
behavioral characteristics may accumulate much abstract knowledge of the 
field*of school administration and still fail to perform adequately the tasks of 
school administration. In fact, certain subjective evidence in the Tennessee 
study indicates this to be a strong hypothesis. 

The Tennessee project has revealed that behavioral characteristics ap- 
parently make a difference in the degree of success a person enjoys in educa- 
tional administration. Furthermore, the Tennessee Rating Guide appears to 
measure some areas of behavioral characteristics which are most critical. 
It appears that the findings in the Tennessee project have important impli- 
cations far the pre-service selection and training of school leaders. There is 
strong indication that the findings may in the future be of help to practicing 
school administrators in the matter of filling administrative positions within 


their organizations. 


ASK THE MAN WHO RUNS THE SCHOOL 


What is competence in school administration? Why not ask success- 
ful administrators that question? The Nation's Schools addressed this 
inquiry to some of America's leading school superintendents. The fol- 
lowing selection contains their answers. 


HOW SHOULD SCHOOL BOARDS MEASURE THE 
COMPETENCE OF AN ADMINISTRATOR? 


means that the objectives of the school 
of his efforts. Qbviously, the school 
n which it believes its superintendent 


( OMPETENCE in a superintendent 
system are being reached because 
board must first determine the areas 1 


should provide leadership. 
It seems clear that the major emphasis should be in over-all educational or 


instructional leadership. The board therefore might determine the competence 
of its superintendent on the basis of how effectively he helps the staff and 
citizens: 


1. To clarify educational goals. } 
2. To evaluate the adequacy of the program in relation to these goals. 


3. To engage in a vigorous program of curriculum development and instruc- 
tional improvement. ` i i 

The board also might evaluate the superintendent’s ability to coordinate 
and to organize the school system for effective learning. His ability to develop 


teamwork is highly important. ^ 


MUEUWOrE ishishi y inpol n e 
SOURCE: Reprinted, with permission, from The Nation's Schools, November 1961. 
Copyright 1961, The Modern Hospital Publishing Co. Inc., Chicago. All rights reserved. 


o 
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The board's analysis of the superintendent's competence might be influenced 
by the manner in which the superintendent presents his recommendations to 
the board, his ability to communicate effectively when he talks to gróups, 
and his ability to resolve problems and issues in conferences with groups or 
individuals. —RonzERT S. GiLCHRIST, superintendent, University City, Mo. 


the board must receive 
uperintendent and staff 
tion. Evaluation of the 


competence of the superintendent as well as on his 
School and community. 

Many boards today devote considerable ti 
Staff reports on various phases of their educati 


Any fair-minded board of education c 
ministrator is competent. A superintendent 
gether professionally have a projected pro 


bility. Prejudice, personal pique, and pro 
intendent by the board have no place in their relationships, 
Likewise, no professional superintendent wil] undercu: 


ingly, so long as they maintain working conditions poin 
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E originally agreed upon program, punishment through the firing of the 
"v aane will never be involved.—W. T. WHITE, superintendent 
las. 7 à 


In general, when a cordial relationship exists between the board and the 
superintendent, many questions of difference can be resolved without any ap- 
parent conflict. When the board and the public seem to be satisfied with the 
Schools and everyone is kept informed, the superintendent is regarded as 
competent. 


In reality, boards of education need some additional help in the evaluation 


of theirachicf executive, since such evaluation is often rather technical. State 
departments of education personnel, in their capacity as supervisors of the 
State schools, should be in a position to offer such help to school boards. This 
Should not be done in any dictatorial manner, but in a factual way—setting 
forth criteria for successful administrators.— WALTER C. REUSSER, director, 
adult education and community service, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


ld measure the work of a superintendent by de- 
ibilities had been carried out. If a build- 
tion failed to cancel insurance thereon, 
suring effectiveness. Also, if written 
ere either contrary to written board 
other, this again would be ob- 


Objectively a board cou 
termining whether the assigned respons 
ing were torn down and the administra 
this would be an objective method of mea 
directions from the administrator’s office w 
Policies, or not consistent from one time to an 
Jective evidence. 

Often, however, difficulties between school administrators and boards are 
On a personal, nonobjective basis. These differences are almost impossible to 
measure objectively.—C. L. CRAWFORD, president, Mankato State College, 
Mankato, Minn. 

The board of education must recognize fully that its function is one of 
Policy making. The superintendent is charged with the responsibility of im- 
Plementing these policies as à part of his administrative leadership. Any other 
approach can well bring chaos. 

A profile of the American sC 
educator, not solely a businessman; @ 
tions in personnel administration and curriculum." 

If the board of education sees fit to dismiss 
Competence" or “temperamental incompatibility 
should be spelled out cogently and convincingly. 
tendent of schools, Fulton County, Atlanta. 


hool superintendent shows that he is “an 


man with ideas; one who brings innova- 


the superintendent for “in- 
with the board,” its reasons 


— PauL D. WEST, superin- 


A school board should gauge the competence and effectiveness of its chief 
School administrator by making, as careful judgments as possible with regard 
to the quality of his leadership, gress in achieving educa- 
tional objectives, and the relevance f the processes used in 
discharging his functions. 


the amount of pro; 
and effectiveness 0 
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The board should try to gain a good understanding of the procedures used 
by the superintendent in such aspects as: ; » ; 
1. Formulating aims and objectives of instruction, planning changes in 
curriculum and instruction, and introducing other changes in organization or 
operation. ie » » 
2. Developing information relevant to decisions on budgets, buildings, 
bond issues, supplies and equipment. 
3. Selecting principals, teachers and other staff members. 
4. Communicating with parents, community organizations, and citizens 
generally. 
The board should study the Progress made under the superintendent's 
leadership over a period of years in these areas: 
1. Staff development through the filling of vacancies with well qualified 
persons and provisions for the growth of those employed. 
2. Relationships with the 


3. Educational achievement as 
graduating from high school or com 


interpreting measures of achievement to 
emphasis of certain types of achievement. 
- The board should appraise the quality of the Superintendent's leadership 
by considering: 

1. The consistency and value of the ideas for the advancement of educa- 


tion that emanate from the superintendent himself, from his administrative 
staff, and from the faculties of the several Schools. 

2. The wisdom and breadth of knowledge exhibite 
to the board and in his administrative decisions, 

3. The amount of carefully planned Systematicall 
tion that is Occurring in the schools. 


4. The enthusiasm and morale exhibited by teachers and other staff mem- 
bers. 


The evaluation should be based upon criteria wi 
and agreed upon by the board and the superintend 


d in recommendations 


y evaluated experimenta- 


A superintendent should not be dismissed or be deni 
out being informed of reasons for dissatisfaction, F: 
malfeasance or misfeasance the decision not to cont 


ed reappointment with- 
Xcept in cases of clear 
inue his services should 
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be reached only after the superintendent has had opportunity to remedy short- 
comings revealed by the board's evaluation;—FRANCIS S. CHASE, dean, gradu- 
ate sthool of education, University of Chicago. 


A school boardæan determine the competence of its chief school adminis- 
trator only when the judgments it makes are based upon clearly defined 
criteria, Written policies should enumerate specifically the personal and profes- 
sional qualifications that are expected of the administrator. They should in- 
clude precise statements covering the functions and responsibilities of the 
chief administrator and spell out in some detail the procedures that are 
na qp govern working relationships between the administrator and the 

oard. 

In entering into contractural agreements, 
Should insist that the intent of written pol 
responsibilities are understood and acceptable to both. 

I am firmly convinced that boards of education will continue to appraise 
the competence of their chief school administrators upon the basis of emotion, 
irrelevant issues, and subjective judgments until these matters are clearly 
defined in written policy statements and reflected in contractual agreements. 
—PAUL J. Misner, superintendent of schools, Glencoe, Ill. 


both administrators and boards 
icies covering qualifications and 


rintendent, as is generally known, 
not they are intended to camou- 
for the action—to protect either 


Reasons given for the dismissal of a supe 
rarely tell the whole story. More often than 
flage rather than to reveal the true causes 
the board or the administrator, or both. k 

The charges of “incompetence” and “disagreement” are becoming popular 
ways of indicating lack of confidence Or general incompatibility. To treat 

em as real causes of dismissal would be to ignore the more fundamental 
Teasons for the apparent number of dismissals that have recently taken place. 

The rash of abrupt and unanticipated termination of contracts of superin- 
tendents, many of whom are leaders in their profession, probably reflects the 

hools more than it does 


growing state of anxiety over the nation’s public sc t 
the Competence of the particular individual administrator involved. The pres- 


Sures to change the emphasis in educational programs from the social to the 
Intellectual have caught many administrators unprepared. Ye. 

In addition, the rapid expansion and consolidation of school districts has 
Created new and unpredictable heterogeneities in the composition of school 
communities, Such changes have brought onto school boards many new mem- 
pers who are poorly oriented to customary professional procedures for deal- 
ig with school personnel problems, yet who are highly motivated to achieve 


Immediate i s rin 
c hool programs. i i 
hangen p education, the superintendent is often 


In the ne A 
w thrusts for excellence 1 1 : 
Caught in t i the.ideas of a board that is pushing for change 
he middle between depu s rue me diy d 


and the stat f the school progra 
Which he, Bi the eyed of the board and segments of the community, must take 
the blame. Community ideals for and demands on schools are evolving so 


5 
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rapidly that a superintendent may find himself condemned today for defending 
a practice for which he was praised yesterday for inaugurating. 

Furthermore, the educational cause he champions may enjoy the endorse- 
ment of the professors of school administration under whom he took his train- 
ing and who authored the books which he accepts as rel'able guides. More 
likely than not, it has the blessing of various national professional groups. In 
such circumstances, the dismissal of a particular superintendent may in reality 
represent a rejection by a school board of the popular dogma accepted by pro- 
fessional educators. 

In effect, the administrator may be dismissed for refusal to turn against 
the philosophy of education he was taught and which he knows ,o be en- 
dorsed by most of his colleagues. When such is the case, perhaps the blame 
for the dismissal should be shared by preparing institutions as well as by the 
entire profession of school administration, 

The superintendent who ne 
is so busy with the day-to: 
abreast of the times is vul 
jectives and practices that 


glects his own independent scholarship, or who 
-day tasks of administration that he fails to keep 
nerable to being caught defending educational ob- 
citizens and school board members are rejecting. 


th incompatibility to 


There are three distinct periods that should be considered in the evaluation 
of a school administrator: (1) initial selection, (2) probationary period (two 
to three years), after probation. 


selection, the board should acquaint i 
record of success and his professional 
qualities for handling the job. 


PROBATIONARY PERIOD A board should not expect too much too 
soon. It takes a new man two or three years to become familiar with the local 


situation and get the school program unde- Way. This is particularly true if 
there are special problems in a district reg; 


morale, and desired curriculum improvements, 
Evaluation of a superintendent should be in terms of the duties and respon- 


arding school construction, staff : 
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sibilities outlined for him at the time of appointment. The more care that 
has been given te this in the beginning, the.less will be the misunderstandings 
that lead to conflict between the board and the superintendent. 

The board should consider in its evaluation not only the relations with 
members of the bdard, but the leadership exercised by the superintendent on 
the total educational program. It should ask itself to what extent the educa- 
tional program has moved forward and the goals established been fulfilled. 
If they have not come up to the expectations of the board, the board should 
then ask itself whether there are other factors, such as lack of sufficient ad- 
Ministrative and supervisory personnel to assist the superintendent, or budget- 
ary limitiions, that have handicapped the superintendent in obtaining the 
Kind of teachers and other personnel desired. 

. A good board would want to know how the superintendent’s work is 
Judged by his staff and professional colleagues. Do they respect the superin- 
tendent and hold him in high esteem for his professional leadership? 

CONTINUING SERVICE [t is essential that there be good working rela- 
tions between the superintendent and his board. These can best be accom- 
plished through the establishment of sound written policies that are known 
to all concerned, The superintendent and his professional staff should be 
held responsible for the administration of these policies. 

Conflicts too often arise where the superintendent tries to establish policy 
and individual board members perform administrative functions. This does 
not mean the superintendent should refrain from recommending desirable 
Policies. It is his professional obligation to do so. He should apprise the 
board continuously of the effectiveness of these policies. 

_ Some of the things that a board might wish to consider in the evaluation of 
its chief administrative officer are: 

1. To what extent is he sensitive to the needs of the schools, and does he 
communicate these needs to the board? 

2. To what extent does he have the courage to recommend policies and 
Course of action even though the cost appears to be unpalatable at the time? 

3. To what extent is he alert to contemporary problems and is actively 
Working to bring about needed improvements in the instructional program? 

4. To what extent are teachers and others attracted to the school system 
OF retained by it—because of the professional standing of its superintendent 
and the educational leadership he exerts? 

5. How effective is he in selecting administrative and teaching personnel, 
bearing in mind salary schedules and budget limitations? 

6. Does he delegate responsibility to others and permit them freedom to op- 
erate within established policy? 

How effective is he in maintaining good community relations? Is he a 
800d listener as well as speaker? Is he open-minded, open to suggestions? Is 
he ethical and fair in all his relationships? Is he flexible in his administration 
Without permitting individuals or groups to take unfair advantage? 

It seems to me that one of the causes for the increased number of superin- 
tendents being dismissed is that many communities are now feeling a dis- 
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satisfaction with their educational system. The tension that has been focused 
on the schools by the international-situation and the pressure. of getting grad- 
uates into college have caused a sudden desire to do something. Many béards 
of education believe that their schools are not as good as they should be. They 
are looking for someone to blame, In Many cases it is the superintendent who 
Bets the ax. 

People fail to realize that you cannot bring about improvement overnight. 
As a nation, we are suffering from years of neglect and inadequate fiscal sup- 
port for our schools. Teachers salaries have been low, schools have been in- 
adequately staffed, and budget appropriations have not been sufficient to 


purchase supplies and equipment to maintain the schools as thy should 
be. 


THE DISTAFF SIDE OF THE PICTURE 
Women were more commonl 
positions in the first half of the 


women in administration? The following selection deals with this ques- 
tion. 


WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION 
Harris A. Taylor 


A RE WOMEN executives becomin 


SOURCE: From American School and Un 


iversity, December 1963, pp. 21-23. Re- 
printed by permission of the American School 


and University, 
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Cities with a population of more than 500,000. The overall increase came to 
25 percent. x " 

Ahd the NEA also finds that more and more cities have no women high 
School principals at all, with the trend on the increase. The story is essentially 
the same for women directors and supervisors. The percentage of women in 
Such positions dropped from 50.1 to 43.4 between 1950 and 1955 (for all 
Cities except those with over 500,000 population). 

In short, fewer and fewer women are being appointed to administrative po- 
Sitions in education. What are the reasons behind the decline and this obvious 
Waste of an important “natural resource"? 

One hypothesis is that men are better suited to educational administration, 
and that there are basic differences between the sexes in administrative ability. 
Available evidence indicates that this is not so; men are not naturally superior. 

For example, almost identical grades were awarded to both men and women 
Over a one year period by seven professors of school administration at Clare- 
mont Graduate School, Claremont, Calif. Where there was a difference, it was 
in favor of the women students. Admittedly limited in scope, these data do 
Suggest that there would probably be no significant difference between the 
Sexes—academically that is—if broader studies were made of their progress in 
administrative preparatory work. 

Perhaps the most fruitful study in this field was conducted by John Hemp- 
hill, Danie] Griffiths, and Norman Frederiksen, who published their results in 
Administrative Performance and Personalities (New York: Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University). These gentlemen developed a 
Simulated school on paper and film, and a number of special tests were devised. 
For their experiment they presented administrative problems, based on the 
hypothetical school, to 137 men and 95 women elementary school principals. 

© results were summarized in October, 1962, as follows: 

When superiors and teachers evaluated on-the-job performances of both 
men and women principals, both groups rated the men principals lower than 
the wom em E 

Women asked subordinates for information, tended to discuss their prob- 
lems more with superiors and outsiders, and used the information they found 
In background materials somewhat more frequently than did the men. In 
Contrast, men made more decisions, followed pre-established routines more 
Closely, and took a greater number of terminal actions. These aspects of 
administrative style help to explain why women principals are preferred by 
Supervisors and teachers. 

As former instructors, the women were more concerned with teaching, 
Pupil Participation, and the evaluation of learning. In the eyes of superiors, 
and in their evaluations of probationary teacher performance, women were 
More able or willing to provide instructional leadership. 

Scores on tests of mental ability showed no extreme differences. Women 
Scored Slightly higher in verbal fluency and number facility while the men did 
better on reasoning and visualization. 

ll this evidence seems to support a preference for women and not men 


M 
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when filling elementary school principalships. In fact, one could build a 
positive case here for preferring women, although the major findings of this 
study might not hold true as a test of women’s ability to fill other schoel ad- 
ministrative positions. But it does prove that men are not superior to women— 
at least not always. rs 

If lack of ability is not a factor, can the decline of women administrators 
(in number, that is) be blamed on discrimination? Women often do cite dis- 
crimination as the primary reason for not receiving their share of administra- 
tive appointments. But if discrimination does exist to any great extent, it 
does not seem to be a widespread, official policy. Even a casual review of the 
policy handbooks of school districts reveals no such sanctions. a 

It is frequently said that men teachers are not in favor of having women 


S. Barter found that, ironically, men who 
n administrator tend to be more unfavorable 


ministrative positions. The a 
be supported by several facts 


aggering 47.4 pe. i t 
women teachers do not have, or nee ER eric Hi Appareniitha 


income that characterizes their male colleagues 


— os 
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: ini i Ositions 
Another reason behind women's failure to achieve icu tat Be 
is that they move around too much. An NEA ape i system. In contrast, 
of mén teachers have been teaching in only SUC so e nee Since school 
30.9 percent of women teachers have been with a a filling adminis- 
districts tend to give preference to teachers with tenur 
trative positions, men have a decided advantage. k of women appointees to 
Career interruptions also account for the lac of women show a 
educational administrative posts. The teaching careers fusos aism 
long record of leaves and temporary retirements for nes taken at least one 
Two-thirds of the married teachers, the NEA reveals, hav 
extended absence from teaching. . have a median age of 45.5 
Not surprisingly, women teachers collectively v acket of 26 to 35 years 
Years, as opposed to 33.6 years for men. In the S Ads may mean that as 
men teachers actually outnumber women. These E osition is attained, 
omen approach the age when the first ened F would'ensble them 
they have not had the continuity or length of service whic 
to compe cessfully with men. inistration and 
Benin hee value abilities to bring to eire 
* of them should be appointed to aperi Wo administrators 
balance of highly-motivated, well-trained men an ally present where one 
Would give àny school district certain strengths not usually 
Sex is overwhelmingly dominant. ht into administration? 
he question is, how can more women be pea come more aggressive 
First of all, school districts have the responsibility = Women need to be en- 
in recruiting and training women as administrators. is to give distaff mem- 
couraged and guided. One of the best ways to do this i 


for 
ve a chance 
SIS of the staff ample evidence to show they do ha 

advancement, 


mor 


1 i ir careers, those 
Sood recruiting program also identifies, early ds its administra- 
Women who demonstrate qualities which the district v oria the eae 
tors, District Officials should encourage these women to derber Tn adiit 
Ments for administrative credentials, and for master's ich ens pi tu HE 
districts Should set up a long-range plan for a sensible “en orcollite: 
Ad Semi-administe tive positions, along with participation 
Sponsored administrative training programs. re responsibility for 
Omen educators themselves, need to assume ee t school adminis- 
quoosing an administrative career. They need to realize E n 
tration will be stronger if it has a reasonable number of a for appointee 
Omen who hold administrative credentials should Pte hey ine n 
br ministrative posts. Upon appointment to these ae as a ae 
ko ation to demonstrate that they have unique contribu 
ministration, : uld consider carefully 
Iso, both Women teachers anc their superiors sho satum to EL 
. Plications of the feminine life-cycle. Women who paver ipo 
Sera Prolonged interruption, and there are many of them, 
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their teaching skills and their knowledge of content. They should also be 
encouraged to take a fresh look at administration as a possible goal. These 
women have had the experience of raising a family, they have maturity; and, 
usually, they are eager to make a contribution to society. 

Above all, the younger generation of women teachers sltould begin now to 
take a long view of their lives, of what they want in the way of advancement, 


and to plan accordingly for careers in school administration. The profession 
needs them. 


WHAT IS FAILURE? E 
Finally, when the superintendent of schools is dismissed from his 
position (and the average American school superintendent has little 
job protection) is it a sign that he is a failure? Or is he a victim of 
the times and the pressures which surround the job? The final selec- 


tion of this book deals with the problem and concludes with the idea 
that “failure may be the sign of success." 


WHY SUPERINTENDENTS FAIL 
Frederick J. Moffitt 


Jp»: OFTEN recurring separation between school administrators and their 
schools is nothing particularly recent, Tt happened to Dr. Socrates because 

he drank too much hemlock a 

clobbered Mr. Chips, 


SIS Save that he had a strong admirer on the school board. 
It occurs daily in scor 


© a school administrator is no proof 
Y g given a secret hotfoot along with the 
customary traveling bag. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FLUX AND FLOW 


Whatever the causes of the flux and flow of school administrators, it is a 
commonly accepted fact that they fail more controversially, more militantly, 
pH rr uM MEN ue co UOITUT ME 
sourRcE: Reprinted, with permission, from Ze Nation's Schools, November 1958. 


Copyright 1958, The Modern Hospital Publishing Co. Inc., Chicago. A] rights re- 
served. 
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E publicly than is the case in any other profession. A superintendent 
dt CO eina bean occupational hazard suffered (not silently) by boards 
Scans dd who are always looking for a bigger bargain; by bank presidents 
ing vans dee to extend credit beyond 30 days, and by operators of mov- 
escis are largely supported by educational hegiras. 
Eesiüts-dn ien failure may be defined as that condition of affairs which 
ton OF n are termination, abrupt dismissal, or unexpected abroga- 
self blamed of having one’s wife snubbed at the Sewing Society or one’s 
e a ud circumstances beyond one's control; of being hooted at by 
Probation de zealously bitten by canines sicked on with community ap- 
Stomach iine e couragement; of an increase in nervous indigestion and 
occur ipea above and beyond the regular call of duty. When these events 
he has failed pd X che mes superintendent, it should be a warning that 
Hpk ay ae mall measure or, what is more important, his employers 
een d so often gang up on school administrators? Why do 
ful study of th ndents bloom for such a brief period, or even less? By care- 
education ma e reasons for failure, a few school heads may be saved and 
wont. y go forward more smoothly than is ordinarily the American 
ae eae failures appear to fall into four classifications: (1) the pe- 
acteristics of hrec. id of the administrator; (2) the personality char- 
enmity of E ool administrators and the majority of their public; (3) the 
ciety of Mrs aS as The Sons of Beech Tree Preservation, the So- 
unfortunate j USES. and the Retired Taxpayers’ Association, and (4) the 
able reason ee of the stars on no particular date or for no foresee- 
not the dise hile these causes of failure may be symptomatic only and 
subject of qs itself, they result in painful hiatuses which can become the 
Ends on u t and inferiority complexes. 
intendent lost peculiar manifestations, the physical appearance of the super- 
attendance | partly a result of inheritance, or less often it may come from 
Proper pr x an Ivy League College. It can be minimized to some extent by 
are TE eenolce of a community, e.8., basketball crazed districts ordinarily 
calc e toa five-by-five model, while portliness is out of place in a 
appeara ‘Onscious exurbanity. In general, not much can be done about physical 
een. except built-up shoes or reducing tablets. To avoid such un- 
the measures, the administrator should attempt to conform somewhat to 
Prevailing mode of the community, not including spats. 
eae more important as causes of failure are personality characteristics 
as boorishness, lack of tact, unfriendliness, bad temper, bad manners, 
Tefusal to vote the right ticket, belligerency and lack of attention when the 
School board is considering the pills. If a school administrator could enroll 
in a charm school, employ a personal psychiatrist, and get 10 hours sleep 
every night, he probably would never fail. Lacking these opportunities, he 
should agree or disagree as graciously as possible without appeasement. 
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MRS. BUSTY’S PRESSURE GREATEST f 


LI 

As real causes of failure, all of these physical, personal, mental and spiritual 
deficiencies pale into insignificance in the face of community pressures, such 
as Mrs. Busty and the aforementioned Sons of B's. Mrs. Besty is not so much 
an individual as an organization or a personal disaster. She represents a state 
of mind motivated by an irresistible force. School administrators who feel 
that they can cut down Mrs. Busty et al. to a reasonable size are too often 
mistaken. There will always be a Mrs. Busty in every community. 

Some maintain that she should be ignored, but the resultant battle cries 
are not conducive to peace and harmony. The more successful adytinistrator 
feels that with a stiff backbone, a lot of luck, and a resolute board of educa- 
tion who appreciates its own responsibility, life with Mrs. Busty can be 
tolerated. The author of this study, who in a long lifetime with Mrs. Busty 
has never yet won a permanent victory with the old gal, has no solution. 
Happily, available data show that while more apparent failures are caused by 
Mrs. Busty than by all other means combined, most of these failures are 
temporary and have little social significance in the on-going career of a 
school superintendent. 

The most puzzling cause of administrative failure is more difficult to 
elucidate. It lies in the stars and is largely a matter of how they congregate. 
The most scholarly, brilliant, able and conscientious school administrator is 
bound to fail temorarily if the stars are wrong or if the music of the spheres 
is off key. 

The wary superintendent will therefore make a continuing study of com- 
munity astronomy and cultivate an introspective attitude not given to ordinary 
mortals. At the same time, he will allot a considerable portion of his working 
day, but not too much, for heaven’s sake, to Stargazing as it affects his cur- 
riculum, his philosophy, his social relationships, and his public relations. 
Truism! No leader of youth will ever fail seriously if he communes with the 
stars and interprets tfem to the school and the community he leads, 

It will be recognized that these four reasons for administrative failure are 
much too general to be of immediate help to an on-going school superintend- 
ent. As a practical administrator and a conservator of family funds, he will 
need more specific data before he assumes a larger mortgage and some tumble- 
down school buildings. In order to make this study of uprisings and down- 
sittings more useful, the author decided to interview the particular groups who 
combine, cooperate, resist and otherwise participate in the success or failure 
of a school superintendent. The groups thus selected for questionnaires, in- 
terviews and recriminations included boards of education, public Tepresenta- 
tives (excluding Mrs. Busty), parents and grandparents, teachers, children and 
Old Man McGillicuddy. McGillicuddy was chosen because he is Possibly the 
only known school administrator who, until,his unexplained retirement, was 
never involuntarily terminated. 

The school boards interviewed, as is so often the case, had many more an- 
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swers than ideas. In general, their accusations fell into four classifications, 
plus 271 added comments which were ignored by the survey- . 

THe most common indictment was expressed by the big-mouthed president 
of my own board at Sugartown. “School administrators are Taggers," he said, 
"and today, more?than ever, we need Leaders. Our generous salary scale, 
Which is almost as high as the local hod carriers union, should attract leaders, 
but we only get scared administrators who will not lead. 

"Where the superintendent leads, the boards will follow," he orated as he 
fired several teachers and red-penciled a number of curriculums. 

More gentle was the opinion expressed by the neighboring Hungry Hollow 
School béard. “Too often,” it said sadly, "school superintendents are Piddlers 
and Fritterers, They get excited over the inconsequential, the insignificant, the 
urelevant, the trivial, and the unimportant. They sell pencils instead of edu- 
Cation, they supervise loudspeakers rather than teachers, and administer 
School buses instead of students.” 

" The third most astonishing accusation had some overtones of inconsistency. 

Our superintendents who failed were Dodgers," said the board. “They talked 
a good school but ducked the real issues.” 

Of course,” explained their spokesman confidentially, “this does not 
wean that we would employ an administrator without considerable tact and 
deviousness. Our current reject never could understand that his patrons de- 
2 plenty of lip service to old-fashioned woodshed discipline but strongly 

Ject to tenderized bottoms. He had a nervous breakdown trying to dodge 
that well recognized issue." 

The clinching accusation came from an extremely high class board, which 
may not have truly reflected its public. “Some administrators,” it asserted, 

„ate merely Well-Diggers. They are experts at digging, excavating and alter- 
Ing. We need fewer Bricklayers and more Dreamers and Stargazers.” Having 
— edad that esoteric ability, our Univac computer had no immediate 

et: 

" 

NR: do school administrators fail?" our survey asked the public. Here 
‘tine ers were contentious. It is unfortunate that the public was queried at a 
$ When the national motto had just been changed from "Live It Up" to 
.Get Tough.” The replies showed that people in general were somewhat 
Jumpy and grumpy. 

: Specific charges thrown at the school administrator included (1) lack of 
discipline, (2) juvenile delinquency, (3) a soft curriculum, (4) an excess of 
chrome, (5) the five-hour day, (6) the increase of TV commercials, and (7) 
the high cost of baby sitters. It is to be hoped that before these replies can be 
Correlated and some trend established, the economy may be in a more tender 
and happier mood. There was considerable ill-natured banter about curricu- 
lums where the prevalence of coeducational cooking had replaced some 
tougher science. E 

When the real values of coed cooking were explained—that it was an im- 
portant branch of the social studies involving the very core of existence; that 
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it had deep psychological nuances in raising the status of the male ego and 
lowering the divorce rate; that it emphasized sound economics and protected 
the family pocketbook; and that eventually it might even determine thé sur- 
vival of the species more than a trip to the moon—the public reaction was 
one of acceptance. “Why didn’t the fellow tell us that. So hé won’t talk, huh?” 
It must be concluded that oftentimes the inability of the superintendent to 
communicate plain truths in simple language may be a reason for his failure. 


PARENTS MORE TOLERANT 


Surprisingly, the interviews with parents brought out a more tol¢rant and 
forgiving state of mind and it is obvious that, except for a large number of 
notable and noisy exceptions, parents have little to do with administrative 
failure. In a few cases, this may be because of fear of reprisal but, generally, 
parents seem to feel that the superintendent has a tough job and is no more 
bewildered than they themselves. Suggestions were made that he might try 
to understand children a little better, speak to parental groups more and 
service clubs less, and be a little more understanding of parental problems. 
Some felt that, in the rush for bigger schools, their children were being con- 
solidated. Others agreed that there should be more and less homework, higher 
and lower scholarship, less psychology and more guidance, and longer and 
shorter school hours. Some parents expressed the wish that the superintendent 
could be more accessible as well as a little less Positive, pompous and peda- 
gogical. The administrator who can solve these minor problems is well on his 
way. 


TOO BUSY TO COMMENT 


In the interest of accuracy, it must be recorded that the interviews with 
teachers as to why vuperintendents fail were somewhat a flop. The teachers 
were too busy to comment. Most of them were hysterical! 
taken in their college science classes, buying telescopes, 
department as they dodged the rockets prepared by their 1 
were preparing noisome scientific experiments for their pupils or planning 
visits to the local observatories and herbariums. Fortunately, much of the 
needed data were available through a former survey (“What Teachers Want,” 
The Nation's Schools, September 1957), where the three most important de- 
mands of teachers on their administrators were found to be supervision, 
appreciation and belonging. The former study proves that the Superintendent 
who does not supply these teacher needs plus a few more tangible items, such 
as a reasonable salary schedule, adequate equipment, and somewhat more 
job security than he himself ever hopes to have, will soon find himself in the 
faculty doghouse. e , 

Similarly, the survey of the children added little light on the question. Most 
of the pupils queried were vague and confused. “Our superintendents come 
and go so fast," said one intelligent moppet, “that we don't get to know any 
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of them by sight. However," he added, with some pride, “their pictures are 
often in the newspaper, especially when they are leaving." Inasmuch as this 
comment had no relevance, it was not considered. 

On this melancholy note, the study seemed to have reached an impasse. It 
was with slight anticipation that the contradictory findings were collated for 
former Supt. McGillicuddy in the hope that his amazing 15 year record of 
job tenure might shed further light on the question. 

"This is about what I would expect," said McGillicuddy after studying the 
returns. “You obviously failed to see the executive career because of the 
brickbats, 

“Tt is ‘rue that superintendents, being human, fail. A few fail because they 
are unfit or incompetent or physically unable to carry on. A few fail because 
they grow old, tired, cynical or disillusioned. Some fail because they succeed 
too quickly. Others probably get too involved with involvement, projected 
because of the multiplicity of projects, or rolled because of role-playing. 

“Basically, however, failure in school administration comes about because 
the administrator and his public fail to recognize the importance, magnitude 
and complexity of the job. Our schools are facing the greatest challenge in 
their history—the problem of a changing physical, social, economic and 
moral world. Schoolmastery today is a big job and not for picayune thinkers, 
a tough job not for weaklings, an heroic job not for cowards. It is a job which 
Deeds rethinking and reorientation, which constantly demands more wisdom, 
Imagination, courage, leadership, understanding and humility. 

Qc “I know of no single group," said McGillicuddy, “where these very qual- 
ities are possessed in greater measure than by the thousands of dedicated 


School administrators in America. I know of no other job where failure occurs 
SO seldom.” 


McGILLICUDDY SUMS IT UP 


As McGillicuddy spoke, he glanced out of the window’ Without dismay he 
observed the long line of moving vans carrying the household goods of scores 
of educational migrants. He heard the strident cries of newsboys as they pro- 
Claimed the results of the latest battles in near-by districts. 

“Don’t be misled by outward appearances,” said McGillicuddy. “Many of 
these folk are leaving for more pleasant climates and more vigorous communi- 
ties. Others are marching on to new satisfactions and greater challenges. But 
In practically every case, each one has left a community which will be richer 
and stronger because of his labors. 

“Your study of the failure of school administrators is all wet,” said Mc- 
Gillicuddy dryly, “because you failed fundamentally to define or analyze the 
Meaning of failure. You failed to perceive that in our complex modern civili- 
zation a school administrator myst sometimes play the part of a gadfly on 
the public epidermis and philosophically accept the swat aimed at him. You 
failed to understand that in school administration, more often than not, 
failure may be | the sign of success." 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


E B 

i. Devise a rating chart to measure the effectiveness of the district 
superintendent. Should the major emphasis be placed on the possession of 
certain traits of character, or on performance? Into what;categories does 
the work of the superintendent fall? 

2. What evidence do you find to substantiate the assertion that “A 
superintendent is really effective when he gets fired"? 

3. Analyze the statements of the ten superintendents and then sum- 
marize their values in one paragraph. 

4. What differences in method of rating the superintendent are ap- 
parent today which were not present 100 years ago? af 

5. Identify the groups which instinctively rate the school superintend- 
ent, and show how the concepts of “good” and “bad” may differ from 
group to group. 

6. Discuss the difficulty of identifying the “successful” superintendent 
of schools. What does success in school administration mean to you? 

7. What does in-service development have to do with success in school 
administration? Is this true of other professions? 

8. Discuss the role of the superintendent in the process of “ 
negotiations." What role is best suited to the 
engaged in such practices? 


professional 
general superintendent while 
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